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The  Knickerbocker  News 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 

Albany  Knickerbacker  News 

Baltimore  News  American 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


San  Francisco  Examiner  and  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Pest-lntellifencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Maeazine  Group 
Puck— Tbe  Comic  Weekly 


Los  Anceles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Lifht 


The  new  AP  Automatic 
Wirephoto  is  now  producing  the  finest 

quaiity  photos  ever. . . 
and  the  fan  maii  to  match. 


“I  think  it’s  better  than  the 
original  Wirephoto,  more  certain 
and  a  lot  faster.  The  quality  is 
uniformly  good.  Automatic  Wirephoto 
has  all  the  speed  and  advantages 
of  facsimile  and  even  better  quality 
than  negative  reception. The 
staff  and  I  are  completely  sold  on 
Automatic  Wirephoto.” 

UAI.PH  SEWELL,  ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

THE  DAILY  OKI.AHOMAN  AND  OKI.AHOMA  CITY  TIMES. 


“Automatic  Wirephoto  lives  up  to 
its  billing  in  the  speed  and  quality 
of  the  transmissions.” 

■JOHN  W.  COLT,  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR, 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR. 


Just  20  seconds  after  a  transmission  on  the  AP  Wire¬ 
photo  Network,  the  new  AUTOMATIC  WIREPHOTO 
delivers  a  fine  glossy  photographic  print  —  ready  for  the 
engraver.  Picture  developing,  fixing  and  drying  are  done 
by  the  machine,  more  expertly  and  in  far  less  time  than 
possible  with  your  present  procedure.  The  quality  ups 


and  downs  of  manual  printing  are  eliminated.  Every  print 
from  the  Automatic  Wirephoto  is  of  the  highest  fidelity 
for  the  finest  newspaper  production.  Now,  the  great  pic¬ 
tures  from  around  the  world  being  taken  by  the  expert 
cameramen  of  AP  and  its  members  are  available  to  you 
faster  than  ever  and  of  better  quality  than  ever  before. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


We’re  in  love  with 
this  wonderful 
$20-niillion  monster! 

It’s  new!  And  it’s  the  world’s  largest  coal 
pier.  It’s  one  of  six  operated  here  by  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad.  For  a  long  time 
more  coal  has  been  loaded  on  ships  and 
shipped  from  these  piers  than  from  any 
other  port  in  the  whole  wide  world. 

Just  sixteen  months  ago,  the  world’s  largest 
cargo  pier  was  put  into  operation  by  the 
N  &  W  —  a  railroad  that  became  the  nation’s 
fifth  largest  last  year  as  a  result  of  having 
taken  over  five  other  railroads. 

It’s  not  hard  to  imagine  how  the  N  &  W 
contributes  to  this  market’s  robus  economic 
health.  That’s  why  our  newspapers  have 
always  been  a  vigorous  ‘champion’  for  the 
Norfolk  &  Western.  It’s  a  good  railroad; 
it’s  been  good  for  Norfolk.  And  we  feel  our 
strong  editiorial  support  has  been  good  for 
the  N  &  W. 

Morning  and  Evening,  Weekdays,  229,140-Sundays,  162,496 


Ledger- Star 

Norfolk,  Portimouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beoch,  Virginia 


SEPTEMBER 

27- Oct.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers 

Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  ■ 

28- Oct.  2 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Statler- Hilton  r 

Hotel.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  ' 


OCTOBER 

1- 2 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editorial  Writers  meeting, 

Timberline  Lodge. 

2- 3 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  Ramada  Inn,  Lakeland. 

4- 5— New  Ervgland  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parktr 

House.  Boston. 

5 —  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Now  York  City. 
5-6— United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Statler 

Hilton  Hotel.  Washington. 

5- 7— The  IV  Pan-American  Press  Somirsar,  International  House,  Now  Orleans. 

6 —  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Johnny  Victor  Theatre,  RCA  Exhibition  Hall, 
New  York  City. 

6-9— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

6- 9 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

7- 9 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic 

City.  N.J. 

8- 15— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Kona  Kai  Club,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

9 -  South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia. 

9- 12— California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San 

Diego. 

10 —  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  El  Cortez  Hotel.  San  Diego. 

10 — Kentucky  Associated  Press,  eastern  regional  meeting,  Downtowner 

Motor  Hotel,  Lexington. 

10-12— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Robert  E.  Lee 
Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

10-12— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Duluth  Hotel. 
Duluth,  Minn. 

10-13 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Regional 
Conference.  The  Outrigger,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

10-16— National  Newspaper  Week. 

10-22 — American  Press  Institute,  Chief  News  Executives,  Columbia  Uni. 
versify.  New  York  City. 

14— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Rodgei 
Young  Auditorium,  Los  Angeles. 

14-16— Illinois  Press  Association,  lOOth  anniversary  convention,  St.  Nlcholai 
Hotel  Springfield. 

14- 16— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Mont  Chateau  Inn.  Morgantown. 

15- 16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Park  Havi. 
land  Hotel,  Portland. 

16-  National  Newspaperboy  Day 
16-17— Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Atwood  Lake  Lodge,  Dover. 

16- 17— III  inois  AP  Editors  Association,  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17— 19 — Ohio  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Sheraton  Plaza.  Columbus. 

18 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  28th  annual  meeting, 
Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel.  Boston. 

19 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

20—  Business  Writing  Symposium  and  awards  program.  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

20- 21 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 23— Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  New  York  State  Dailies,  Dinkier 

Morot  Inn,  Syracuse. 

21- 23— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hilton.  Pittsburgh 

22- 23 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Conference.  Cause' 
way  Inn,  Tamoa. 

22-23 — President's  Annual  Wisconsin  Community  Newspaper  Conference, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

22-23 — Oregon-Washlngton  AP  annual  meeting,  Multnomah  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land. 

22- 24— Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association,  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

23-  United  Press  International  Editors  of  Southern.  California,  Apple  Valley 
Inn,  Apple  Valley. 

24- 27 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  annual 

meeting,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
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window  on  the  world 


Former  UN  Bureau  Chief,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


On  July  31,  38  papers  bannered  an 
EXCLUSIVE  by  William  R.  Frye  describing 
secret  American  peace  moves  on  Viet  Nam. 


U.S.  Shifts  Peace  Terms 


On  Aug.  10,  they  told  EXCLUSIVELY 
when  and  how  the  U.S.  would  swallow 
defeat  on  Russia’s  dues  arrears.  (It 
happened — on  schedule.) 


l)r  Conrifr-Ionrual 


On  Feb.  13,  they  told  EXCLUSIVELY 
how  U  Thant  had  tried  to  bring  the  U.S. 
and  North  Viet  Nam  together  for  talks 
in  Rangoon.  (A  New  York  newspaper 
trumpeted  virtually  the  same  story 
Aug.  8.  nearly  SIX  MONTHS  LATER.) 


Th»n»  to  seek  Viot 
talks  in  Burma 


ie\)cnin« 


times 


other  Frye  exclusives  have  been  date- 
lined  Havana  .  .  .  Geneva  .  .  .  Vientiane 
.  .  .  Jakarta  .  .  .  New  Delhi. 


YOU  could  have  had  these  EXCLUSIVES. 


vs.*'* 

Dcnicaco 

SUM-TIMES 

fmusnr  atom  m 


Your  man  at  the  UN,  and  around  the 
world,  can  be  William  R.  Frye — veteran 
diplomatic  correspondent,  prize-winning 
columnist,  15  years  a  UN  expert. 


Buy  THE  UN  TODAY,  Frye’s  unmatched 
diplomatic  news  service.  Get  the  100  best 
diplomatic  stories  of  the  year — from  the 
UN  and  around  the  world.  Get  interpretive 
world-news  coverage  at  its  best. 


Get  EXCLUSIVES  that  sell  papers. 


THE  UN  TOD  A  Y  offers  depth,  perspective,  accuracy  and 
EXCLUSIVITY.  It  is  a  unique  window  on  the  world. 


WILLIAM  R.  FRYE:  diplomatic  correspondent  serving  nearly  100  papers. 

•  former  (1950-1963)  Chief.  UN  News  Bureau, 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

•  co-winner  (1963),  Deadline  Club  (Sigma  Delta  Chi) 
award  for  “distinguished  UN  coverage.” 

•  cited  (1955)  by  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America  in 
category:  “Best  reporting  on  world  affairs 
originating  in  U.S.  or  UN.” 

•  25  years  a  top  newspaperman. 


Ask  also  for  THE  WORLD  IN  FOCUS, 
Frye’s  popular  Sunday  column  of  world 
news  analysis.  Drawing  on  top  sources 
at  the  UN,  the  world’s  best  listening- 
post.  THE  WORLD  IN  FOCUS  puts 
the  bits  and  pieces  of  world  news  into 
comprehensible  focus.  Carried  by 
78  papers  in  7  countries. 


WIRE  FOR  RATES  TODAY  while  the  UN  dateline  is  hot.  Both  services  available  on  spec. 

WILLIAM  R.  FRYE  •  ROOM  352,  UNITED  NATIONS.  N.  Y.  •  (212)  HA  1-0319 
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Positive 

control 

of 

RWT* 

with 

HOE 

RTP 


Positive  control  of  the  '“Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully- 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
control  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  in  operation— further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New  ■  ■ 

York  54,  New  York. 

HOE  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster 


^  I  OLD  AND  CEASELESS  good-natured  needling  beiween 
rep<»rters  and  copy  editors  is  renewed  by  Don  Ma<lean. 
huinor-eolumnist  for  the  Washington  Daily  News  and  I  nited 
Feature  Syndicate,  who  pithily  j)ens:  “‘If  Robert  Manr\  is  a 
hero,  it  is  the  off-shoot  of  a  far  greater  plot.  Because  I  know, 
as  does  every  other  reporter,  that  what  motivated  this  sedentary 
newspaj)er  cleskman  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  a  1314-foot  boat 
was  not  some  deep-seated  love  of  adventure.  He  simply  gave 
vent  to  a  lifelong  jealousy  of  reporters.  Throughout  this  country 
there  is  a  Maha-like  network  of  men  whose  hearts  throb  with 
envy  and  hate  every  time  a  reporter  does  something  daring  and 
wonderful.  These  are  deskmen.  They  take  their  revenge  by  doing 
wicked  things  to  what  we  write.  Day  after  day,  as  reporters  tvpe 
gttlden-worded  stories  of  their  glorious  deeds,  the  wretched  in¬ 
dividuals  who  ride  copydesks  take  these  sharp  accounts  and 
make  them  dull.  They  say  they  do  it  for  the  readers’  lienefil.  for 
greater  understanding.  What  rot.  They  do  it  because  Hollywood 
makes  movies  about  marvelous,  brave  reporters  and  nobodv 
ever  made  a  short  subject  about  deskmen.”  After  a  whole  column 
of  such  desk-aimed  jests,  the  “diatribe”  ends;  “Frankly,  I  hope 
this  adventure  lust  reaches  epidemic  proportions  among  desk- 
men.  They  can't  all  be  so  lucky  as  Mr.  Manry.  (Note  to  readers: 
You  may  find  an  extrodinary  number  of  spelling  and  grammati¬ 
cal  errors  here  today.  You  know  who  did  it — just  to  get  even.) 
(Note  to  Maclean:  When  you  learn  to  spell  ‘extraordinary’  come 
and  talk  to  us.  We're  looking  for  a  good-spelling  reporter.  We 
have  enough  of  the  other  kind. — Tlie  Copyreader.)  ” 

Do  Foil  Know  Hint? 

I  heard  about  one  printer. 

His  name  1  did  not  get. 

He  praised  all  newsmen  highly 
1  lia\en’t  met  him  yet. 

— L.  A.  Barrett,  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight 

— A  rec’ent  jihoto  here  of  Mrs.  Maybelle  Hope  McIntyre 
brought  to  the  memory  <»f  I>en  Beeghley,  Fairmont  (W.  Va.) 
Times,  a  treasured  line  for  newspajrermen  from  the  famed  syn¬ 
dicated  “New  York  Day  by  Day”  column  of  her  late  husband. 
O.  O.  McIntyre:  “I  know  a  newspaperman  who  says  he  would 
not  spare  his  mother  in  line  of  reportorial  duty.  A  swell  failure 
he  is.  too.”  .  .  .  Fred  Badbois  heads  his  cctlumn  in  the  Humboldt 
(Sask.)  Journal:  “A  lot  of  Humboldt  .  .  .  and  bits  of  Humbug 
.  .  .  by  Y^e  Ed.”  Bill  Smiley  calls  his  column  in  the  same  paper 
“Sugar  and  Spice.”  .  .  .  Charles  Einstein’s  sports  column  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  is  called  “The  Einstein  Theory.”  .  .  . 
Heady  heads:  “Betsy  Plays  Tune  On  Florida  Keys” — Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  (Mich.)  Daily  Times-Neivs;  “Marital  May  Be  Martial”— 
Washington  Post;  “Llamas  Lleave  Llots  of  Llaughs” — Denver 
Post;  “Ringo  A  Daddy-0” — Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner; 
“Ah!  for  the  Days  of  Rind  and  Noses” — Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  (Madison)  by  John  Lewis  Melder  over  story  about  water¬ 
melon  festival. 

— Kdilor  Tom  Keevil,  Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot,  reports  his  paper  has  trouble  with  the  names  of  three  rivk 
leaders  be<-ause  f>f  their  great  similarity  and  all  three  finally  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  single  story,  eorreetly  sp«‘.lled  and  identified;  Donald 
Dungan,  Donald  Duncan  and  Donal  Duncan.  . .  .  “  “Perff-cC  Chorr 
For  Dad  Of  Eight:  Covering  Planned  Parenthood  Talk'’  read  i 
head  over  a  story  by  James  R.  Johnson,  Springfield  (Ohio)  .Sm 
reporter,  who  has  eight  children.  .  .  .  News  Editor  Charles  H. 
Larson,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  while  on  another  paper 
a  few  years  ago,  overheard  a  guide  from  the  business  office  taking 
visitors  through  the  plant  say  at  dilTerent  times:  “Now,  this  is  a 
Linotype.  It  has  virtually  every  letter  of  the  alphabet.  .  .  .  'I'hai 
is  the  .Associated  Press  office.  It  is  the  only  non-profiteeriag 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Now,  we  are  going  to 
take  you  into  the  news  room.  These  men  are  all  very  tempera¬ 
mental  so  you  will  have,  to  be  very  quiet!” 
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Quantitatively  that’s  an  audience  bigger  than  any  other 
New  York  Newspaper’s  with  the  exception  of  the  News. 

QUALITATIVELY  IT’S  UNPARALLELED 

U^T  reaches  younger,  larger  families— higher  income  families— more 
home-owning  families  and  reaches  them  at  home  at  low  cost! 

Sound  exciting?  You  bet  it  is!  If  you’re  not  on  the  growing  list  of  UNyr 
users,  it’s  probably  because  you  haven’t  yet  analyzed  the  facts.  Call  today 
—  or  write  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  for  full  details— and  learn  why  the 

leaders  use  U{{YT  •  SOURCE.  SROS  DATA  INCORRORATEO, 


OVER  810.000 
CIRCULATION 

SECOND  BIGGEST 
NEWSPAPER  BUY 
IN  NEW  YORK 


UNYT 


COMBINED  POWER  OF: 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 
LONG  ISLAND  STAR  JOURNAL 
STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 
STAR  LEDGER 
JERSEY  JOURNAL 


editorial 

Hara-kiri  Modern  Style 

^  I  ■'HE  attempt  to  deny  management  the  riglu  to  determine  the  numl)er 
of  men  required  to  do  a  spetific  jol) — Midi  as  tlie  (iirrent  effort 
of  the  ITU,  the  Guild  and  the  Mailers  to  get  a  contractual  guarantee 
that  the  numl>er  of  union  men  employed  will  he  the  same  next  year  as 
this  year,  and  the  year  after,  and  the  year  after  that,  etc. — is  the  closest 
thing  to  hara-kiri  mcKlern  style  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

It  is  a  mysterv'  to  everyone  in  the  publishing  business  why  the  union 
on  strike  in  New  York  City,  and  the  other  unions  threatening  to  per- 
jjetuate  the  strike,  are  so  intent  on  following  this  almost  certain  road 
to  self-destruction. 

The  newspaper  situation  in  New  York  City  is  not  typical  of  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  country.  1  he  tinderlving  problems  have  been  discussed 
and  analyzed  extensively  in  print.  It  is  no  secret  that  at  least  three 
papers  have  lost  money  for  several  years  and  their  publishers  are 
exploring  common  means  to  reduce  those  losses.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  last  IH-day  newspaper  strike  resulted  in  the  demise  of  one  more 
paper  that  couldn’t  stand  the  additional  cost.  .\nd  it  is  no  secret  that 
these  unions  are  insisting  on  contractual  guarantees  for  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  jobs,  as  well  as  the  right  to  clenv  the  introduction  of  new 
automated  equipment,  that  thev  are  not  demanding  in  other  cities. 

.\11  of  which  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  the  strikers,  whether  they  kncjw 
it  or  not,  are  most  certainly  expediting  the  reduction  of  the  nund)er  of 
newspapers  in  New  York  City  and  therefore  the  number  of  jobs 
through  their  unreasonable  efforts  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo. 

No  business — especially  newspapers  in  these  clays  of  rising  costs  and 
increased  competition  from  otheT"  media — can  survive  under  contractu¬ 
ally  enforced  obsolete  production  methods.  That  is  what  the  unions  are 
demanding. 

How  blind  and  uninformed  can  siqjposedly  intelligent  people  be? 

Managing  the  News 

Vj^ E  don’t  suppose  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  President  acting 
as  his  own  press  agent  in  releasing  all  the  news  favorable  to  his 
administration.  Never  before  has  so  much  news  emanated  from  the 
White  House  and  it  is  a  rare  day  that  President  Johnson  cannot  be 
seen  on  television  making  some  new  announcement.  Most  recently  some 
showmanship  has  been  added  with  the  intrcxluction  of  background 
pictures  while  the  President  talks.  The  political  opposition  resents  this 
constant  exposure  of  the  President  to  the  voting  public,  and  some  see 
hope  in  what  they  call  “over-exposure,”  but  no  one  can  question  the 
President’s  prerogatives  in  this  matter. 

It  is  when  the  President  asks  the  public  information  officers  of  the 
various  governmental  departments  and  bureaus  to  act  as  press  agents 
for  the  administration  also  that  cjuestions  shoidd  be  raised,  in  our 
opinion.  The  President’s  demands  to  these  government  newsmen  that 
more  positive  information  about  the  Great  Society  should  be  given  out, 
and  the  implication  that  unfavorable  information  should  not  be  re¬ 
leased.  indicates  managed  news  of  the  worst  kind.  One  report  stated 
the  President  disliked  a  particularly  unfavorable  stor\'  and  told  the 
information  officers  it  never  would  have  been  printed  unless  one  of 
them  had  given  the  information  to  a  reporter. 

This  approach  to  news  about  government  activities  is  anything  but 
an  honest  one  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned.  When  they  are  told 
only  the  good  news  through  one  spokesman,  we  are  verging  on  creation 
of  a  government  propaganda  bureau. 


Then  j€th  answered  the  Lord  and  said,  I 
know  that  thou  canst  do  every  thing,  and 
that  no  thought  ran  he  withholden  from 
Thee.  Joh  42;  1.2. 
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‘Thank  You.  Monsieur  Le  President!' 

Flannery,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 


letters 

lIKiH  STANDARDS 

Tlir  lengthy  indictment  (July  10) 
agaiii'l  many  newspapers  issued  by  L.  G. 
Paskii.'  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  tends  to  be 
far  loo  generalized  to  be  taken  seriously. 

I’criiaps  the  feeling  expressed  in  the 
letter  is  general  in  inany  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  1  had  the  same  feeling,  for  example, 
during  the  10  years  I  was  associated  with 
an  AllG  daily  in  the  Southwest.  After  17 
months  in  .Southern  California,  however,  1 
know  how  wrong  I  was. 

The  newspaper  with  which  I  am  now 
assot  ialed  meets  every  criteria — and  then 
some — that  I’askus  lists  in  defining  a  news¬ 
paper  except  that  the  subscriber  volun- 
taril)  i)ays  for  the  product.  Although  this 
may  not  be  the  ideal  situation,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  highly  competitive  reasons.  And 
we  are  constantly  heartened  that  our  news¬ 
paper  group  has  one  of  the  area’s  best 
records  of  circulation  income  because  the 
readers  apparently  like  the  newspaper 
product  they  receive  on  Thursdays  and 
Sundays. 

In  fact,  there  are  many  excellent  news¬ 
papers  in  this  area  that  might  fall  into 
what  Paskus  calls  the  “shopper”  type. 
Those  worth  their  salt  meet  almost  every 
criteria  anyone  could  set  up  to  define  a 
real  newspaper.  .4nd  public  service  by 
being  the  hub  of  the  community  is  not  the 
least  of  these. 

1  agree  with  Paskus  that  this  situation 
could  lead  to  the  elimination  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  national  concept  of  the  small  daily  and 
weekly.  But  if  and  when  it  does  it  will  be 
only  because  many  papers  with  newer  con¬ 
cepts  are  doing  a  better  job  in  news  cover¬ 
age,  news  interpretation,  advertising  and 
circulation.  No  collective  action  is  needed 
to  stem  this  tide,  nor  would  such  action  be 
effective.  Many  have  tried  in  this  area,  but 
our  72-year-old  operation  has  never  been 
stronger,  partly  1  maintain,  because  we 
try  to  keep  up  with  the  times  rather  than 
wring  our  hands  and  preserve  the  status 
quo. 

Tom  Kirkland 


Editor,  Vice-President. 

The  Call  Newspapers, 

Norwalk,  Calif. 
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THE  .STORM  STORY 

Edi  I'OK  &  Pi  bi.isher’s  ordinarily  com¬ 
mendable  reporting  went  askew  on  several 
points  in  its  blow-by-blow  account  of  the 
Miami  Herald  versus  hurricane  Betsy 
(Sept.  18.  page  13). 

Betsy  even  threw  the  waterbucket.  but 
we  won. 

To  straighten  the  record: 

Despite  rising  hurricane  winds  as  Betsy- 
neared  the  Florida  coast  the  night  of  Tues¬ 
day,  September  7,  we  printed  eleven  of 
our  twelve  Wednesday  editions  and  dis¬ 
tributed  102.000  copies — more  than  any 
other  South  Florida  newspaper. 

Only  our  last  edition  had  to  remain  un¬ 
delivered  because  of  water  that  rose  sev¬ 
eral  feet  near — hut  not  under,  as  reported 
— the  Herald  Building.  We  had  held  the 
presses  until  the  dawn  hours,  hoping  to 
give  our  readers  the  results  of  an  all-night 
superlative  news  coverage  job.  Our  trucks 
were  high  and  dry  under  our  stilt  sup¬ 
ported  new  building,  but  they  stalled  re¬ 
peatedly  trying  to  cross  waist-high  water 
in  streets  around  us. 

To  all  advertisers  in  Wednesday’s  edi¬ 
tions.  we  gave  a  free  run. 

For  Thursday’s  editions,  we  stripped  out 
local  display  advertising  and  re-ran  classi¬ 
fied  and  national  ads  that  had  appeared 
Wednesday,  The  result  was  a  32-page  hur¬ 
ricane  special  that  won  acclaim  from  our 
readers.  Friday  we  came  right  back  with 
a  124-page  paper. 

Betsy  pounded  at  us  with  hurricane  and 
near-hurricane  winds  for  almost  twelve 
hours,  yet  many  brave  and  dedicated  em¬ 
ployes  worked  right  on  through  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  our  profession. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman 

General  Manager, 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 

*  *  * 

BOOK  REVIEWING 

Peggy  Norville  Fogarty’s  letter  (Aug.  7) 
about  book-reviewing  was  very  much  to 
the  point!  Everything  she  says  about  the 
reviewing  of  books  in  the  average  news¬ 
paper  office  is  true.  It  is  done  “on  the 
side,”  in  a  hurry,  usually  without  extra 
pay — and  by  people  not  qualified  to  re¬ 
view  the  book. 

I  talk  to  editors  from  time  to  time  and 
would  like  to  mention  another  “wrong” 
way  to  approach  the  reviewing  of  books. 
Some  editors  say,  “Well,  we’re  thinking  of 
getting  a  professor  in  our  local  college  to 
review  books  for  us.” 

1  know  what  wiU  happen.  The  professor 
already  has  a  full-time  job.  So  he’ll  read 
the  book  “on  the  side.”  Well,  actually  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  read  a  book  properly. 
So,  he  skims  it.  Then,  in  writing  the  re¬ 
view,  he  has  two  problems.  One  is  that  he 
probably  isn’t  a  writer.  Even  professors 
of  English  are  rarely  writers.  A  professor 
isn’t  a  professor  because  he  can  write; 
he’s  a  professor  because  he  is  an  expert 
in  a  certain  field  of  knowledge.  The  paper 
he  wrote  to  get  his  Ph.D.  had  nothing  to 
do  with  readability;  it  had  to  do  with 
showing  how  much  he  knew, — period. 
Ph.D.  these  are  the  last  word  in  dullness. 

The  second  problem  this  professor  faces 
as  he  sits  down  to  write  his  review  is  that 


he  must  give  the  editor  his  money’s-worth 
by  showing  how  learned  he  is.  (After  all, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  review  there’s  an  edi¬ 


torial  note  saying  “Professor  .  is 

a  member  of  the  faculty  of  . Col¬ 

lege.”) 


So  he  writes  what  someone  once  called 
a  “contemplating  the  navel”  review.  Cer¬ 
tain  East  Indian  holy  men  sit  motionless, 
contemplating  their  navels,  and  tell  their 
disciples  all  the  wonderful  thoughts  they 
are  having.  That,  essentially,  is  what  some 
professors  do  when  reviewing  a  book. 
Using  the  book  as  a  springboard,  they 
launch  into  an  exhibition  of  namedrop¬ 
ping.  Kant,  Spinosa,  Beethoven,  Picasso, 
wonderful  names  somehow  come  into  the 
review — even  though  the  reader  can’t  quite 
see  the  connection. 

The  reader  is  much  impressed  with  the 
professor’s  learning, — but  he  doesn’t  find 
out  very  much  about  what’s  in  the  book! 

Arthur  B.  Anderson 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Short  Takes 

American  inventor  Thomas  Edison 
said:  Zthere  is  no  substitute  for  iises- 
giyciiryr.  —  Chesterton  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

• 

Getting  married  soon?  Better  wet 
your  license  early.  —  Nonvtch  (Conn.) 
Bulletin. 

• 

The  New  York  newspaper  strike  me¬ 
diator  expressed  hope  that  “with  the 
benefit  of  some  sheep  and  some  reflec¬ 
tion  we’ll  be  able  to  move  to  a  final 
conclusion.”  —  Providence  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin. 

• 

The  American  Society  of  Appraisers 
will  meet  in  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
Amron  Construction  Co.  —  New  York 
J  oumal-A  merican. 

• 

Nearly  50  deaf  persons  were  there, 
moms  and  dads  and  two-headed  lads  and 
little  dolls  in  pinafores  with  long  brown 
hair.  —  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 
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INew  York  Stalemate  Goes 
Into  Its  Second  Week 


Mayor  Tries  for  Settlement 
Again;  Kheel  Defines  Issues 


The  contract  stalemate  that 
lias  kei)t  six  New  York  City 
dailies  fiom  publishing  since 
Sept.  Hi  dragged  into  the  sec¬ 
ond  week. 

Just  before  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner  personally  returned  to 
the  bargaining  table  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  the  chief  mediator, 
Theodore  W.  Kheel,  .said  no 
substantial  change  had  been 
made  in  the  positions  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
and  the  management  of  the  Xcw 
York'  Times. 

Complicating  the  bargaining 
block  was  the  notice  given  by 
the  mailers’  union,  affiliated 
with  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  would  not  return  to  work 
without  a  contract  that  protects 
about  400  substitutes  the  same 
as  situation  holders  from  being 
laid  off  by  the  use  of  new  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  termed  this  demand  “com¬ 
pletely  unacceptable.”  The  pub¬ 
lishers’  backs  were  “as  stiff  as 
ram  rods”  on  this  issue,  said 
John  J,  Gaherin,  association 
president. 

Elmer  Brown,  ITU  president, 
was  in  New  York  to  attend  a 
conference  on  unity  and  strike 
procedures  with  American 
Newspaper  Guild  officers  next 
Monday,  but  he  did  not  appear 
at  the  mediation  session  with 
the  mailers. 

Pessimism  ran  high  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  some  close  observers  of 
the  situation  foresaw  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  Pope  Paul’s  history¬ 
making  visit  to  the  United 
Nations  and  New  York  City  on 
Oct.  4  would  be  without  benefit 
of  the  major  newspapers. 

Mr.  Kheel,  an  attorney  who 
says  he  works  without  fee  in 
trying  to  end  the  newspaper 
blackout  as  a  public  service, 
outlined  the  major  issues  in  the 
Times  case,  as  follows: 

The  Principal  Points 

“1.  The  Guild  shop:  The  Guild 
is  insisting  that  all  employes. 


including  reporters  and  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen,  clerks,  etc.,  be 
required  to  join  the  Guild.  (At 
present,  of  employes  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Guild  prior  to  1956, 
one  out  of  10  advertising  sales¬ 
men  and  those  who  gather  and 
edit  the  news  are  not  required 
to  join  the  Guild.  The  Times  is 
adamantly  opposed  to  forcing 
writers  and  editors  to  join  the 
Guild. 

“2.  The  Guild  jurisdiction. 
The  Guild  is  seeking  the  right 
to  ‘bar’  any  new  method,  device, 
or  process  which  might  affect 
its  jurisdiction  without  its  prior 
consent.  It  cites  the  clause  in 
the  Typographical  Union  con¬ 
tract  prohibiting  the  use  of  a 
computer  or  any  other  sophisti¬ 
cated  apparatus  without  the 
union’s  consent  as  grounds  for 
a  similar  control  over  automa¬ 
tion. 

“3.  Pension  and  severance: 
The  Guild  wants  the  Times 
pension  plan  revised  to  give  the 
Guild  participation  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  benefits  and  the 
administration  of  the  plan.  It 
also  wants  severance  pay  and 
pensions  for  retired  employes. 

“4.  Automation:  The  Guild 
and  the  Times  are  negotiating 
a  program  of  transfers  and 
training  for  employes  affected 
by  automation.  It  is  an  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  guarantee  that 
no  one  will  lose  a  job  as  the 
result  of  automation,  mecha¬ 
nization,  or  other  similar  proc¬ 
esses  leading  to  manpower  re¬ 
ductions.  Some  of  the  more 
critical  details  of  this  program 
are  still  uni-esolved. 

A  “white  paper”  issued  by  the 
Guild  claimed  that  the  jobs  of 
64  members  had  been  eliminated 
at  the  Times  since  1960  by  the 
introduction  of  automated  ele¬ 
vators  and  business  machines. 
But  management  noted  that 
there  are  nearly  200  more  jobs 
under  Guild  jurisdiction  now 
than  five  years  ago. 

All  issues  are  negotiable  ex¬ 
cept  those  involving  financial 
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commitments  that  might 
threaten  survival  of  the  Times, 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  told  a  group 
of  editorial  executives  during  an 
informal  chat  in  the  newsroom 
as  pickets  walked  outside  the 
building  one  day  this  week.  He 
was  referring  to  the  issues  over 
which  the  Guild  had  struck  the 
paper  Thursday  morning.  Sept. 
16  at  8  A.M. 

An  E&P  reporter  had  heard 
of  this  talk  made  to  a  group 
around  the  foreign  desk  and  the 
general  approval  with  which  it 
had  been  received. 

“I  mean  exactly  that,”  Mr. 
Sulzberger  .said,  when  ques¬ 
tioned.  “Solutions  can  be  found 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  and 
1  hope  quickly,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  principle  or  the  fu¬ 
ture  financial  security  of  this 
newspaper.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  confirmed  that 
the  Times  has  some  socalled 
strike  insurance. 

$2.3  Million  in  .Ads 

From  other  sources  it  was 
learned  that  New  York  City 
newspaper  publishers  are  cov¬ 
ered  for  interruption  of  business 
by  strike  or  other  causes  by  the 
Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
Bermuda.  On  Friday,  Sept.  24, 
those  having  such  policies  be¬ 
came  eligible  for  payments  of 
$13,000  a  day,  Mondays  through 
Saturdays,  and  $26,000  for  Sun¬ 
days.  The  limit  for  one  paper 
was  reported  to  be  $650,000  and 
all  seven  papers  not  publishing 
couldn’t  receive  more  than 
$2,750,000. 

The  strike  kept  the  Times 
from  publishing  the  biggest 
Sunday  paper  in  its  history 
Sept.  19. 

“It  would  have  weighed  more 
than  seven  pounds,  had  782 
pages,  more  than  1,000,000  lines 
of  advertising  with  a  gross 
value  in  excess  of  $2,500,000,” 
Monroe  Green,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  said. 

A  meeting  of  Times  execu¬ 
tives,  which  had  been  scheduled 
Sept.  25-26  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  West  Virginia,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  plans  for  the  paper’s 
growth  was  postponed  until  the 
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strike  is  over. 

Also  shelved  was  a  fall  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  campaign  that 
was  to  run  eight  weeks  with  ads 
in  23  other  newspapers. 

When  the  Times  was  struck, 
the  following  newspapers,  all 
members  of  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York,  shut 
down  operations:  the  News  and 
the  Herald  Tribune  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  World-Telegram,  the 
Journal  American,  the  Long 
Island  Star-Journal,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  plus  the  Queens  edition  of 
the  Long  Island  Press  which 
continued  its  Nassau  and  Suf¬ 
folk  editions  which  compete 
against  Newsday  in  those  areas 
of  Long  Island. 

.Stacks  of  Papers  .Arrive 

For  several  days,  newsstands 
around  town  were  bare  of  daily 
newspapers.  Only  small  supplies 
of  out-of-town  papers  appeared, 
but  by  the  middle  of  this  week 
the  stands  were  stacked  high 
with  copies  of  papers  from 
Newark  and  Philadelphia,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New 
York  Post  (not  a  member  of  the 
association),  and  half  a  dozen 
tabloid  sheets.  (See  additional 
story  on  page  53.) 

Suburban  newspapers  fatten¬ 
ed  up  again,  as  they  did  during 
the  114-day  New  York  news¬ 
paper  shutdown  in  1962-63, 
carrying  considerable  additional 
linage  from  department  stores 
which  have  outlets  in  shopping 
centers. 

When  he  was  asked  in  a  tele¬ 
vision  interview  to  comment 
about  the  shutdown  of  all  but 
one  of  the  city’s  major  news¬ 
papers,  John  J.  Gaherin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishers  associa¬ 
tion,  remarked  that  he  didn’t 
know  of  any  dew.spaper  being 
published.  Reminded  that  the 
Post  was  still  coming  out,  he 
conceded  that  he  had  heard 
about  “a  tabloid”  that  was  be¬ 
ing  distributed. 

Dorothy  Schiff,  the  Post’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  resigned  from  the  associ¬ 
ation  about  a  week  before  the 
1962-63  strike  was  settled  and 
broke  the  news  blackout  at  that 
time.  The  press  run  of  the  Post 
this  week  was  reported  to  be  at 
least  twice  the  normal  circula¬ 
tion — in  excess  of  750,000  copies 
— and  the  paper  was  much 
bigger  than  its  usual  size  despite 
the  absence  of  advertising  from 
several  of  the  big  Manhattan 
stores. 

An  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  accused  the  Guild  strik¬ 
ers  of  committing  a  “senseless 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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3,000  Seek  to  Cover 
Pope  Paul’s  Visit 


Three  thousand  representa¬ 
tives  of  communications  media 
from  ail  around  the  world  are 
seeking  press  credentials  for  the 
historic  visit  of  Pope  Paul  to 
the  United  Nations  Oct.  4. 

Special  press  tickets  will  be 
issued  on  an  extremely  limited 
scale,  making  it  necessary  that 
different  segments  of  the  media 
form  pools.  Separate  tickets  will 
admit  the  press  to  each  of  eight 
or  nine  areas  or  events. 

Approximately  600  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  news  media  at¬ 
tended  a  press  conference 
Wedne.sday  at  the  Papal  Visit 
News  Center,  United  Nations 
Plaza  Building,  866  United  Na¬ 
tions,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  T.  J. 
Flynn,  the  director,  explained 
that  press  credentials  will  have 
to  be  restricted  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Holy  See  and 
the  lack  of  space.  He  said  the 
residence  of  Cardinal  Spellman, 
where  the  Holy  Father  will  rest 
and  have  two  meals  during  the 
day,  will  be  entirely  off  limits  to 
the  press.  No  flash  bulbs  will 
be  permitted  in  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  or  in  Yankee  Stadium 
during  the  Mass  for  Peace. 

The  asistant  director,  the 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  T.  J.  McGovern, 
said  the  Papal  Visit  News  Cen¬ 
ter  will  supply  the  press  with 
background  information  about 
those  who  are  in  the  Papal 
party,  the  Mass  and  vestments. 

O’Brien  Cuordinulor 

Edward  V.  O’Brien,  head  of 
the  public  relations  firm  of  Ed¬ 
ward  V.  O’Brien  Associates, 
which  is  handling  publicity  for 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  has 
been  named  news  media  coordi¬ 
nator  for  the  Papal  Visit  News 
Center.  Mr.  O’Brien  announced 
that  all  inquiries  for  general  in¬ 
formation  and  accreditation 
should  be  directed  to  him  and 
his  assistant  coordinators:  Ken 
Graham — reporters,  correspond¬ 
ents,  wire  services;  John  Harper 

magazines;  Jack  Downey — 
photographers  and  newsreels; 
Jack  Slocum  —  television  and 
radio. 

The  first  event  of  the  day  for 
the  press  to  cover  will  be  at 
9:30  a.m.  at  Kennedy  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport,  where  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant  of  the  United 
Nations  will  welcome  the  Pope. 
His  Holiness  will  extend  a 
greeting  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  a  platform. 


In  the  24-mile  motorcade  to 
St.  Partick’s  Cathedral,  there 
will  be  only  one  open  press  car, 
with  pool  representatives  of 
reporters,  still  photographers, 
newsreels  and  television-radio. 
There  will  be  no  track  for 
cameramen. 

Only  60  media  men,  not  in¬ 
cluding  tv,  will  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  Cathedral  for  the 
aiTival  there. 

Press  credentials  for  the 
Pape’s  visit  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  will  be  handled  by  the 
United  Nations  Press  Office. 

Holy  Family  Church,  nearby, 
where  His  Holiness  will  stop  for 
a  brief  visit  with  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  groups 
maintaining  contacts  with 
United  Nations  affairs,  is  .small 
and  the  press  pool  there  will  of 
necessity  be  small. 

266  Writers 

There  will  be  tickets  for  a 
pool  of  266  writers  for  the  Mass 
for  Peace  at  Yankee  Stadium 
and  still  photographers  will  be 
accommodated  in  the  hanging 
press  box,  while  tv  men  will 
have  other  facilities.  There  will 
be  90,000  tickets  issued  for  the 
public  through  each  Catholic 
diocese  with  some  tickets  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  (Protestant)  and  the 
National  Board  of  Rabbis  (Jew¬ 
ish). 

Only  a  few  press  peonle  can 
be  admitted  into  the  relative’y 
small  Vatican  Pavilion  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  during 
the  Pope’s  brief  stop  there.  For 
vantage  points  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Fair,  accreditation  may 
be  obtained  from  Joyce  Martin 
of  Mr.  O’Brien’s  staff  in  the 
Press  Building  at  the  Fair. 

The  midnight  departure  will 
be  covered  by  a  pool  from  the 
press  at  Kennedy  International 
.4irport. 

Police  Cards 

Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
.Tosenh  Martin,  formerly  a  New 
York  Daily  Newa  reporter,  said 
regular  working  press  cards  may 
be  used  by  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  along  the  routes  of 
the  various  motorcades.  He  will 
issue  hundreds  of  extra  one-day 
cards  to  supplement  the  regular 
ones. 

He  said  conferences  will  be 
held  soon  with  the  Secret  Ser\’- 
ice  about  plans  for  President 
Johnson’s  visit  to  New  York  the 
night  before  and  during  the 
Pope’s  visit.  Usually,  the  Secret 


Serv’ice  requires  special  cre¬ 
dentials  for  the  press  covering 
a  Presidential  visit  and  does  not 
recognize  regular  police  work¬ 
ing  press  cards. 

The  News  Center  leaders  are 
overwhelmed  with  requests  for 
credentials,  so  it  had  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  that  no  tickets  could  be 
issued  for  out-of-town  press. 
However,  many  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  w’ill  accompany  the 
President,  as  usual,  and  scores 
of  foreign  correspondents  based 
in  Washington  want  to  cover 
the  Pope’s  visit. 

Two  Press  Ptuiies 

Two  planes  filled  with  Euro¬ 
pean  new.smen  are  scheduled  to 
land  an  hour  ahead  of  the  Pope’s 
plane  and  accommodations  must 
be  found  for  them  to  cover  at 

Thomson  Will 
Start  Second 
‘New’  Daily 

London 

Britain’s  first  electronic  news¬ 
paper,  the  Renilinq  Evening 
Post,  pioneered  by  the  Thomson 
Organisation,  kicked  off  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  14,  at  the  .same 
time  news  broke  that  Lord 
(Roy)  Thomson  is  to  give  the 
provinces  yet  another  new  eve¬ 
ning,  the  Burnley  Evening  Star, 
with  “more  to  come.” 

Lord  Thomson  spoke  of  devel¬ 
opment  teams  under  Angus 
Burnett-Stuart,  chairman  of 
Thomson  Regional  Newspapers, 
being  “engage<l  elsewhere”  on 
similar  projects. 

“You  will  not  hav'e  to  wait 
very  long  before  learning  what 
they  are  up  to,”  he  added,  re¬ 
vealing  that  the  Evening  Star 
would  make  its  first  appearance 
in  October. 

But  although  it  was  “Thom¬ 
son’s  Week,”  it  was  not  entirely 
the  Organisation’s  day.  An  elec¬ 
trical  fault  in  the  press  drive 
caused  a  20,000-copy  shortage 
on  the  Post’s  first  issue  and  by 
Thursday,  Sept.  16,  newsagents 
received  telegrams  or  telephone 
calls  apologizing  for  “erratic” 
deliv'ery  when  a  broken  sheer¬ 
ing  pin  on  the  web  offset  press 
curtailed  production  for  the 
third  day  running. 

It  w'as  Lord  Thomson’s  expe¬ 
rience  in  Canada  %vhich  encour¬ 
aged  him  to  start  an  evening 
newspaper  in  Reading.  Speak¬ 
ing  at  the  launching  ceremony 
for  the  computer  -  controlled, 
photo-set,  web  offset  Post — the 
first  newspaper  in  the  world  to 
use  all  these  systems — ^he  said 
he  had  been  considerably  sur- 


least  some  events  of  the  da,\ . 

Mr.  O’Brien  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  will  issue  seven  different 
accreditations  —  airport  arrival, 
motorcade,  St.  Patrick’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Holy  Family  Church,  Yan¬ 
kee  Stadium,  Vatican  Pavilion, 
aiiniort  departure. 

The  United  Nations  Press  Of¬ 
fice  will  issue  credentials  for  the 
visit  there. 

The  Police  Department  Avill 
issue  press  cards  for  standing 
along  the  motorcade  routes. 

The  Secret  Service  may  order 
the  usual  special  police  cards 
for  the  President’s  visit. 

Out-of-town  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  wanting  tickets  to  Yankee 
Stadium  were  advi.sed  to  seek 
them  through  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  or  the  National  Board 
of  Rabbis. 


■w^T»11  prised  when,  on  coming  to  Bri- 
Q80n  will  tain,  he  discovered  how  many 
large  and  important  areas  had 
J  no  daily  newspaper,  “particu- 
Od/OiUJ.  larly  since  those  areas  had 
«  pojjulations  many  times  greater 

'  I  Iai  I'^  than  those  which  in  Canada  are 

J  considered  an  adequate  basis  for 

daily  i)ublication. 

London  “Of  course,  these  areas  had 
first  electronic  nevys-  their  weekly  new.spaper,  but  it  is 
Rending  Evening  my  philosophy  that  there  comes 
?red  by  the  Thomson  a  time  when  this  is  not  enough, 
n,  kicked  off  on  when  with  the  growing  im- 
ept.  14,  at  the  .same  portance  of  the  community  the 
broke  that  Lord  rec|uirement  for  a  daily  news- 
mson  is  to  give  the  ))aper  manifests  itself  in  order 
et  another  new  eve-  that  a  virile  and  developing 
\imlcy  Evening  Star,  local  community  may  be  con- 
to  come.”  tinuously  furnished  with  more 

mson  spoke  of  devel-  up-to-date  local  news  and  adver- 
anis  under  Angus  tising  services.” 
lart,  chairman  of  Describing  the  Post  as  “the 
egional  Newspapers,  most  modern  and  efficient  news 
age<l  elsewhere”  on  pajjer  in  the  world,”  Lord  Thom- 
jects.  .son  said  starting  a  newspaper 

11  not  hav'e  to  wait  from  scratch  was  a  difficult  busi- 
)efore  learning  what  ness,  and  they  had  been  specially 
p  to,”  he  added,  re-  fortunate  in  acquiring  the  old 
it  the  Evening  Star  Rending  Standard — more  than 
•  its  first  appearance  gp  years  old — as  a  launching 
pad  for  the  new  paper. 

QUgh  it  was  “Thom-  Managing  director  Rex  Gerrie 
,”  it  was  not  entirely  paid  tribute  to  Lord  Thomson 
sation’s  day.  An  elec-  on  “a  really  brilliant  break- 
t  in  the  press  drive  through  in  the  technological 
20,000-copy  shortage  barriers  of  conv’entional  news- 
t’s  first  issue  and  by  paper  production. 

Sept.  16,  newsagents  “It  takes  a  man  of  Lord 
legrams  or  telephone  Thomson’s  vision  and  entrepre- 
igizing  for  “erratic”  neurial  flair  to  even  conceive  a 
hen  a  broken  sheer-  project  of  this  sort,  and  it  cer- 
the  web  offset  press  tainly  needs  the  sort  of  moral 
production  for  the  and  business  courage  with 
running.  which,  by  now,  he  is  so  identi- 

.ord  Thomson’s  expe-  fled,  to  go  ahead  with  it.” 
Canada  which  encour-  The  Evening  Star’s  launching 
to  start  an  evening  will  represent  the  first  time 
in  Reading.  Speak-  Burnley  has  had  its  own  daily 
launching  ceremony  new.spaper.  It  will  replace  the 
computer  -  controlled,  Burnley  edition  of  the  Lanca- 
web  offset  Post — the  shire  Evening  Telegraph — an- 
laper  in  the  world  to  other  Thomson  newspaper — 
ese  systems — ^he  said  which  up  to  now  has  circulated 
*n  considerably  sur-  in  the  area. 
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S.  F.  Production 
In  Slower  Tempo 


By  Cumphell  WuImihi 


The  Sunday  edition  comprised 
the  equivalent  of  277  full  pap^es. 
Of  these,  20  were  in  classified 
and  13  in  comics — the  10  full 
pape  Examiner  section  and  the 
six  tabloid-page  Chronicle  color 
comics. 

Otherwise  the  Examiner  sec¬ 
tions  tallied  up  to  166  full  pages 
and  the  Chronicle’s  to  68. 

The  Examiner  sections  in¬ 
cluded  46  pages  in  main  and 
second  main  news,  with  12  in 
sports  and  business.  Others 
were:  women’s,  20,  travel  6, 
{Coyitiruud  <>u  page  54) 


San  Francisco 

A  slower  tempo  assisted  the 
newly-formed  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Printing  Company’s 
production  of  consolidated  news¬ 
papers  here  this  work  after  a 
“boil-over.” 

Daily  editions  of  l)oth  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  News 
Call  Bulletin  were  reduced  to  36 
pages  then  down  to  26  pages,  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  18.  The  Sunday 
Examiner  and  Chronicle  was  cut 
l)ack  in  a  leduction  of  the  scale 
l)roposed  for  the  first  combina¬ 
tion  Sunday  edition  on  Sept.  19. 


Equipment  from  Sen  Francisco  Examiner  build¬ 
ing  goes  out  swinging. 


(Photos  by  Jean-Antony  du  Luc.  San  Francisco  Examiner.) 


Faces  in  the  Examiner  women's  department  express  apprehension,  concern,  tension  as  guild  officer  explains  the  merger  with  the  News  Call  Bulletin. 


Prescott  Sullivan,  sports  columnist,  cleans  out  his  desk  for  the  first 
time  in  30  years. 

editor  sc  publisher  for  September  25,  1965 


George  Murphy,  feature  writer,  provides  comic  relief  in  the 
Examiner's  city  room. 
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ATLANTA  RECEIVERSHIP 


Bankrupt  Paper’s 
Unused  Press  Sold 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  AtUutfa  Timen,  after¬ 
noon  daily  which  suspended 
publication  Aup.  31  for  lack  of 
operating  capital,  was  oidere<l 
into  receivership  Sept.  21  by 
the  U.S.  District  Court.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  the  court  ordered 
immediate  sale  of  new  pres.ses 
never  used  to  the  Springfield 
( Mo. )  newspapers. 

Ending  a  three-week  period 
with  the  Times  Corporation 
continuing  as  “debtor  in  pos¬ 
session”  while  it  tried  to  find 
fresh  capital,  the  referee  in 
bankruptcy  appointed  Walter 
D.  Sanders,  an  attorney,  as  re¬ 
ceiver.  The  receiver  then  au¬ 
thorized  a  staff  of  10  employes 
— guards  and  bookkeepers — to 
remain  on  the  job  to  protect 
the  newspaper  plant  and  to  col¬ 
lect  accounts  receivable. 

The  referee  confirmed  a  rul¬ 
ing  by  the  court  that  eight  units 
of  Goss  Mark  II  Headliner  full- 
color  presses,  which  were  in¬ 
stalled  months  ago  but  never 
wired,  be  sold  by  Commercial 
Credit  Corporation.  which 
financed  the  purchase,  to 
Springfield  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  .Vcm’.s  (morn¬ 
ing),  Leader  and  Presta  (eve¬ 
ning)  and  Sunday  Newn  and 
Leader. 

$985.(HN»  Is  Highest  Bid 

The  court  said  the  Springfield 
Corporation  had  offered  $985,- 
000  for  the  presses.  Offers  also 
had  been  made  by  the  Arkansa.'i 
Denwcrat  at  Little  Rock  of 
$951,500  and  by  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  San  of  $709,800. 

Tams  Bixby  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Springfield 
Newspapers,  said  the  new 
presses  would  be  installed  in  an 
addition  which  is  to  be  erected 
to  the  newspapers’  modern 
plant.  The  company  is  under¬ 
taking  an  improvement  program 
costing  about  $1.5  million. 
Seven  Goss  units  now  in  use  will 
be  displaced. 

The  Atlanta  Times  had  put 
$100,000  cash  into  the  press 
purchase.  Commercial  Credit 
had  financed  $672,000  and  the 
Ti-ust  Company  of  Georgia  had 
loaned  $400,000  on  a  second 
mortgage. 

The  presses  stood  idle  for 
months  in  a  new  addition  to  the 
Times  Building  erected  to  house 
them.  It  was  estimated  more 
than  $100,000  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  wiring  and 


installation  to  put  them  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Meanwhile,  the  Times 
published  445  daily  editions  on 
12  units  of  an  old  Goss  press 
bought  early  in  1964  from  the 
\ew  York  World-Teleyratn . 

So  auspicious  had  appeared 
the  inauguration  of  the  new 
conservati%'e  “Georgia  owned 
and  Georgia  operated”  daily  in 
June  of  1964  that  directors  of 
the  company  decided  in  less  than 
six  months  that  the  new  high¬ 
speed,  full-color  presses  were 
essential,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  daily,  competing  fiercely 
with  the  liberal  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  -  Constitution  combination, 
was  rapidly  depleting  its  $3  mil¬ 
lion  of  initial  capital,  raised  by 
the  sale  of  stock  to  more  than 
9,000  Georgians. 

Originally,  the  Times  bought 
nine  units  but  one  was  ruined 
when  it  fell  from  a  tiuck  in 
transit  to  Atlanta. 

New  Groups  ‘Intewsled’ 

The  new  presses  are  the  only 
machinery  the  court  has  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  removed  from  the 
Times  plant. 

The  Times’  mo<lern  plant 
stands  just  as  it  did  before 
publication  was  suspended.  The 
paper  went  into  the  hole  for 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in 
less  than  five  months. 

Following  Tuesday’s  court 
hearing,  Mr.  Sanders  confirmed 
reports  that  several  newspaper 
groups  had  shown  interest  in 
the  plant  and  said  “everj'thing 
that  we  can  do  will  be  done  to 
listen  to  offers  and  work  things 
out  for  all  parties  concerned.” 

The  landlord,  William  C.  Lea, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  di¬ 
rector  and  a  creditor,  said  he 
had  been  in  contact  with  sev'eral 
“newspaper  groups  who  have 
expressed  considerable  interest 
in  the  assets  as  a  possible  going 
p'ant  in  an  area  i-eceptive  to  a 
second  daily  paper  in  tune  with 
the  spirit  of  the  citizens.”  Mr. 
Lea  heads  a  large  Atlanta  con- 
stniction  company. 

Times  President  Roscoe  Pick¬ 
ett  told  the  court  he  had  put 
more  than  $300,000  of  personal 
funds  into  a  last-ditch  effort  to 
keep  the  paper  alive. 

Stale  Must  Cel  in  Line 

Judge  W.  Homer  Drake 
agreed  to  permit  Mr.  Pickett 
and  officers  to  continue  in  tem¬ 
porary  “ministerial”  possession 
of  the  plant. 


A  preliminary,  unofficial  es¬ 
timate  by  the  daily’s  account¬ 
ing  staff  indicated  that  the 
Times  ended  up  with  assets 
totaling  $1.5  million  and  liabil¬ 
ities  of  about  $2.5  million. 

Standing  in  line,  hopefully 
awaiting  a  workable  plan  of 
reorganization  or  else  some  re¬ 
lief  through  receivership,  are 
the  newsprint  and  equipment 
.su])pliers,  a  small  army  of  un- 
j)aid  employes  and  the  U.  S. 
Government,  which  repoitedly 
has  a  claim  of  almost  $100,000 
in  unpaid  withholding  and  other 
taxes. 

Even  the  State  of  Georgia  got 
into  the  act,  demanding  that  the 
Timt‘s  corporation  pay  $62,000 
in  “use  taxes”  for  the  unused 
presses.  The  bankruptcy  ref- 
eiee  tacitly  told  the  State  to 
back  off  and  queue  up  at  the  end 
of  the  line  of  creditors. 

• 

Reporter  Appoiiitetl 
Physicians’  Eilitor 

Edward  H.  Weiland,  Long 
Island  Daily  Press  reporter,  will 
become  News  Media  Coordinator 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New'  York  on  Oct.  1. 
He  will  edit  the  .society’s  pub¬ 
lication,  News  of  New  York, 
and  will  assist  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  publications  and  other 
society  literature.  He  w'ill  also 
be  in  charge  of  news  media  rela¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Weiland  worked  for  the 
former  Cincinnati  Tinies-Star 
and  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex- 
nress  before  joining  the  Long 
Island  Pre.ss  staff.  He  was  one 
of  three  winners  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Award  for  E'xcellence 
in  Medical  Reporting  for  his 
series,  “The  High  Cost  of  Being 
Sick.” 


Daily’s  Owners 
Buy  4  Weeklies 

Turlock,  C.dif. 

Lowell  E.  Jessen  and  Stanley 
T.  Wilson,  co-publishers  of  the 
Turlock  Daily  Journal,  iiave 
purchased  four  nearby  wet'kly 
new’spapers  to  provide  what 
they  describe  as  a  logical  ex¬ 
pansion  of  their  publishing  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  transaction  w’as  efft  ited 
by  acquisition  of  the  Stanislaus 
Publishing  Company.  The  four 
weeklies  —  the  Ceres  Courier, 
Huy  li  son  Chronicle,  Mod(sto- 
Joumal  and  Empire  News  had 
been  published  since  1963  by  0. 
Craig  Hawley  and  Roldon  P. 
Sutton. 

Simultaneously  the  Journal 
expanded  its  county  and  county 
seat  news  and  add^  to  its  staff. 
Both  co-publishers  are  past 
presidents  of  CNPA.  Mr.  Jessen 
is  a  former  NEA  president. 


.Alaska  to  Desert 

El  Centro,  Calif. 

Lynn  C.  Thomas,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Juneau 
(Alaska)  Daily  Empire  and 
with  the  Anchornye  (Alaska) 
Daily  News,  has  l>een  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Post- 
Press  New’spapers  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley,  part  of  the  Pink- 
ley  Desert  New'spapers.  He  was 
a  World  War  II  war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  formerly  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  brother,  Lloyd 
Thomas,  publisher  of  the  West¬ 
minster  (Calif.)  Herald, 

• 

E(litor-GM  Resigns 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Stewart  Riley,  publisher 
of  the  Bloommyton  Herald- 
Telephone,  is  assuming  active 
direction  of  the  paper  following 
the  resignation  of  Bruce  B. 
Temple  as  editor  and  general 
manager.  Mr.  Temple  had  been 
with  the  paper  since  1948. 


Gannett  Company  Sells 
Its  Interest  In  Paper 

Malone,  N.  Y. 

The  Gannett  Company’s  inter- 
e.st  in  the  Malone  Eveniny  Tele- 
yram  was  sold  Sept.  20  to  a 
group  of  local  businessmen 
headed  by  Leon  L.  Turner  and 
George  A.  Ohlman. 

Mr.  Turner,  82,  was  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper  from 
1929  until  1961  when  he  retired. 
He  was  succeeded  by'  Mr.  Ohl¬ 
man,  an  army  veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  a  1949  graduate  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
who  was  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Saratoya  Springs 
Saratoyian  before  moving  here. 
• 

In  Standaril  Format 

Rome 

After  19  years  as  a  tabloid, 
the  Rome  Daily  American  will 
lie  changed  to  broadsheet  for¬ 
mat  on  Oct.  12.  The  larger  page 
size  is  part  of  a  program  of 
improvements  initiated  since 
May  1964  when  the  majority 
control  of  the  seven-day  Eng¬ 
lish-language  paper  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  Samuel  W.  Meek,  a 
retired  advertising  agency  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

• 

‘Crisis’  in  Book 

“New  York  City  in  Crisis,” 
edited  by  Barry  Gottehrer  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
will  be  published  simultaneously 
Sept.  30,  in  hard  cover  by  David 
McKay  Company  Inc.,  and  in 
soft  cover  by  Pocket  Books  Inc. 
The  book  was  re-organized  and 
re-written  from  a  staff  report 
series  that  has  appeared  in  the 
Herald  Tribune. 
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Marshall  Field  Dies 
From  Heart  Infection 


Chicago 

Marshall  Field,  49,  publisher 
and  >  ditor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Tim(  s  and  Daily  News,  died 
Sept.  18  in  his  Chicago  apart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  F'ield  had  been  taking  a 
nap.  He  was  found  by  a  servant 
when  he  failed  to  respond  to  a 
late  afternoon  telephone  call. 

The  family  physician  said  an 
autopsy  disclosed  that  Mr.  Field 
died  of  acute  congestive  heart 
failure  which  was  complicated 
by  a  viral  infection  of  the  heart 
lining.  This,  he  explained,  added 
overwhelming  strain  on  the  cir¬ 
culatory  .system. 

Fourth  of  his  line  to  liear  a 
name  distinguished  in  merchan¬ 
dising,  publishing  and  philan- 
throjjy,  Mr.  Field  was  the  .son 
of  the  late  Marshall  Field  III, 
founder  of  the  Cliicayo  Sun,  and 
a  great-grandson  of  the  original 
Marshall  Field,  founder  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co.,  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  department 
stores.  His  mother,  the  former 
Evelyn  -Marshall,  daughter  of 
the  late  Charles  H.  Marshall, 
New  York  financier,  is  now  Mrs. 
Diego  Suarez  of  New  York  City. 

Hum  In  New  York 

.Mr.  Field  was  born  in  New 
York  City  on  June  15,  lUltJ. 

When  Marshall  Field  died,  a 
.son  having  preceded  him  in 
death,  the  grandson,  Marshall 
Field  III,  inherited  a  fortune 
e.stimated  as  high  as  $100  mil¬ 
lion,  directly  from  his  grand¬ 
father.  At  his  death  on  Nov.  8, 
1956,  Marshall  Field  III  was 
leputed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  United 
States.  The  younger  Mr.  Field 
was  named  the  principal  heir  in 
his  father’s  will. 

A  few  days  before  his  death. 
Field  Communications  Corpora¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  was  president, 
announced  that  construction  of 
the  Feld  Television  Center  which 
is  to  house  Chicago’s  newest  tv 
station,  WFLD,  had  begun  in 
Marina  City,  a  twin  tower  apart¬ 
ment  complex  across  Wabash 
Avenue  from  the  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News.  The  station  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  on  the  air  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1966. 

Har\’ard  Graduate 

Mr.  Field  received  his  bache¬ 
lor  of  arts  degree,  magna  cum 
laude,  in  1938  from  Harv’ard 
University  after  attending  St. 
Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois 
bar  in  1941  after  receiving  a 
degree  from  the  University  of 


Virginia  Law  School,  where  he 
was  president  of  his  class. 

In  January,  1942,  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  an  ensign  in  the  Navy, 
but  resigned  the  commission  to 
train  at  the  Navy  Midshipmen’s 
School  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  June,  1942,  he  again  was 
commissioned  an  ensign  and 
from  August,  1942,  until 
October,  1944,  he  took  part  in 
many  naval  engagements  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

He  was  a  gunnery  officer 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Enterprise  in  the  Battle  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Oct.  26,  1942,  when 
the  Enterprise  fought  off  a  mas¬ 
sive  attack.  The  gunners  shot 
down  32  enemy  planes. 

In  the  initial  attack.  Ensign 
Field  was  blown  out  of  his 
battle  station  by  a  Japanese 
Iximb.  He  suffered  shrapnel 
wounds  in  the  arm,  leg  and  back. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness  he  returned  to  his 
.station,  only  to  be  felled  again 
by  a  bullet  from  a  strafing 
plane. 

Cited  for  Courage 

This  conduct  earned  him  the 
Silver  Star,  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  and  Purple  Heart  for 
“courageously  and  heroically 
directing  manual  gun  control  at 
maximum  efficiency  when  dam¬ 
age  from  enemy  aircraft  had 
caused  the  electrical  system  to 
fail”  and  despite  his  severe 
wounds. 

He  was  discharged  after  V-J 
Day  with  the  lank  of  lieutenant 
commander  and  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  founded  by  his  father 
in  December,  1941. 

John  Tebbel,  author  of  “The 
.Marshall  Fields,”  wrote  that 
while  in  the  Navy  Mr.  Field  de¬ 
cided  to  give  up  the  law  and 
follow  his  father  into  the  new.s- 
jiaper  business.  “It  was  a  deci¬ 
sion  that  delighted  Marshall 
III,”  Professor  Tebbel  wrote. 

After  working  in  numerous 
departments  of  the  Sun,  in¬ 
cluding  covering  general  assign¬ 
ments  with  the  city  room  staff, 
Mr.  Field  went  to  work  for  a 
time  on  the  Sun’s  Washington 
staff,  spent  another  period  with 
the  London  staff  and  returned  to 
New  York  to  work  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

In  1947,  when  his  father  pur¬ 
chased  the  Chicago  Times  and 
merged  it  with  the  Sun,  Mr. 
Field  became  assistant  publisher 
and  associate  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Sun-Times  on 
Oct.  1,  1950. 


In  November,  1955,  he  led 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  for 
the  $21  million  home  of  the  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News,  the 
latter  having  been  acquired  from 
John  S.  Knight  in  1959. 

Supported  Eisenhower 

Mr.  Field,  in  1952,  was  one  of 
the  original  group  of  publishers 
to  pledge  support  to  Dwight  1). 
Eisenhower  if  he  agreed  to  run 
for  President. 

He  was  a  director  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  and  the  First 
National  Rank  of  Chicago,  a 
vicepresident  and  director  of  the 
Field  Foundation  Inc.,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Field  Foundation  of 
Illinois  Inc.  He  also  had  lieen  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Distributors  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago  that  provides 
.scholarships  for  carrier  boys. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Field  Enterprises 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News  and 
operates  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate.  He  was  publisher  and 
director  of  Field  Enterprises 
Educational  Coip.,  a  subsidiary 
which  publishes  World  Book 
Encyclopedia,  Childcraft,  and 
other  educational  materials. 

Field  Communications  Corp., 
formed  in  June,  1964,  is  another 
subsidiary  of  Field  Enterprises. 
Field  Communications  will  oper¬ 
ate  Channel  32,  the  UHF-tv  sta¬ 
tion  under  construction. 

Paper  Mill  Ownership 

Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  also 
owns  and  operates  the  Manis- 
tique  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  at 
.Manisticiue,  Mich.,  a  mill  pro¬ 
ducing  a  portion  of  the  135,000 
tons  of  newsprint  used  annually 
by  the  corporation’s  two  news¬ 
papers. 

.Mr.  Field,  twice  divorced,  was 
married  to  Julia  Lynne  Temple¬ 
ton  in  1964.  She  had  been  an 
employe  of  the  jiapers’  promo¬ 
tion  department.  They  had  a 
daughter,  Corinne. 

He  had  married  Joanne  Bass 
in  1938.  There  were  two  children 
of  that  marriage,  Marshall 
Field  Jr.,  and  Joanne  Field.  In 
1950,  Mr.  Field  married 
Katherine  Woodruff.  There  were 
three  children,  Frederick  Wood¬ 
ruff  Field,  Katherine  Woodruff 
Field  and  Barbara  Woodruff 
Field. 

Presidcnl’.s  Tribute 

President  Johnson’s  message 
of  condolence  to  the  family  said, 
“Marshall  Field  was  in  the  front 
ranks  of  those  Americans  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  keeping 
this  nation  informed.  His  char¬ 
ity  and  his  purpose  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  felt  the 
influence  of  his  good  works.” 
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The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an 
editorial,  spoke  of  Mr.  Field’s 
devotion  to  journalism  and  said 
his  untimely  death  is  a  loss  to 
the  city.  In  a  personal  statement, 
J.  Howard  Wood,  publisher  of 
the  Tribune,  called  Mr.  Field 
“an  outstanding  Chicagoan.” 

Chicayo’s  American  carried 
the  following  from  Stuart  List, 
jrublisher:  “If  it  had  not  been 
for  his  untimely  death,  he  could 
have  done  more  for  the  entire 
communications  field  than  any 
other  man  I  know.  His  name, 
education  background,  news- 
jiapers  and  television  interests, 
placed  him  in  a  position  to  do 
what  few  other  publishers  could 
even  attempt.” 

John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  said  the 
death  “brings  deep  sorrow  to 
all  men  of  our  profession  and 
his  many  close  friends.” 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor  in  chief  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  commented :  “The  entire 
newspaper  industry  will  miss 
him.  I  always  liked  Marshall  and 
I  take  his  passing  as  a  personal 
loss.” 

Colleagues  (iarry  On 

George  B.  Young,  president  of 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  said  that 
Mr.  F'ield’s  colleagues  would 
carr>'  on  “in  the  ways  he  so 
clearly  set  out.” 

“We  will  translate  our  bitter 
sense  of  loss  from  his  death  in¬ 
to  renewed  dedication  to  his  un¬ 
finished  work,”  Mr.  Young  said. 
“We  were  stricken  yesterday 
that  he  should  be  taken  from 
us  at  the  height  of  his  powers. 
But  we  pledge  ourselves  to  try 
with  his  family  to  make  tomor¬ 
row  what  he  wished  it  to  be.” 

• 

Fretl  W.  Naeter  Dies 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Fred  W.  Naeter,  94,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1964  as  publisher  of  the 
Southeast  Missourian,  died  here 
Sept.  18.  He  and  two  brothers 
founded  the  paper  61  years  ago. 
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Sunday  Newspaper 
Recipes  Exchanged 


page  treatment  —  hemlines  or 
hamburgers  or  the  logistics  of  a 
luxurj'  hotel  or  interviews  with 
all  persons  on  a  plane  as  to 
why  they  were  traveling.  We 
become  economic  peeping  Toms 
— everyone  is  interested  in  other 
lieople’s  income  and  finances.” 


Local  Sunday 
Magazines  in 
Boom  Period 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Today’s  recipe  for  today’s 
Sunday  newspaper: 

Add  a  da.sh  of  French  daring 
and  danger  to  the  staid  solidity 
of  English  quality.  Put  in  plenty 
of  variety,  which  is  the  spice 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper  as  it 
is  of  life.  Shake  up  and  stir  the 
mix  well.  Sprinkle  with  a  soup- 
con  of  controversy  and  mystery. 

Speedy  Ser\’ice 

The  Sunday  new.spaper  chef 
is  advised  to  serve  the  dish  pip¬ 
ing  hot  in  lioth  long  and  short 
courses  with  speed  appi-oaching 
that  of  electronic  media.  There 
must  be  vinegar  for  tartness, 
sugar  for  sweetness.  The  meal 
must  satisfy  the  whole  family 
with  both  its  nourishment  and 
its  taste,  providing  .strength  and 
pleasure  at  the  same  time. 

The  Association  of  Sunday 
and  Feature  Editors,  meeting  in 
New  York  this  week,  called  in 
enough  cooks  (at  least  a  score) 
to  spoil  the  broth.  But  from  the 
suggested  conflicting  ingredients 
for  the  perfect  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  dinner  they  hop^  to  cull 
enough  culinary  ideas  to  give  a 
new  piquancy  and  flavor  to  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  boarders  (read¬ 
ers).  Appetites  already  have 
been  stimulated  by  tv. 

To  get  out  of  the  kitchen  and 
into  the  news  room,  some  speak¬ 
ers  wanted  .shorter  and  brighter 
Sunday  stories,  while  others 
wanted  longer  in-depth  .stories. 
Some  sought  more  serious  prob¬ 
lem  articles  while  others  wanted 
more  froth  and  entertainment. 
Some  wanted  hard  news  and 
some  wanted  featurized  mate¬ 
rial.  From  out  of  this  conflict¬ 
ing  welter  of  advice  and  .sug- 
gfestions,  the  Sunday  newspaper 
editors  made  notes  of  many 
ideas  they  hope  will  be  helpful 
in  improving  the  Sunday  pack¬ 
age  and  make  it  more  palatable, 
enjoyable,  useful  to  readers. 

French  Daring 

Stephane  Groueff,  New  York 
bureau  chief  for  Paris  Match, 
said  the  magazine,  founded  in 
1949,  built  its  success  (one  and 
one-half  million  circulation)  by 
employing  very  young  and  un¬ 
attached  men  who  were  avail¬ 
able  day  and  night  to  go  to  any 
part  of  the  world  on  assign¬ 
ments,  many  of  which  call  for 
extraordinar>'  daring  and  dan¬ 
ger. 

These  young  adventurers, 
some  of  them  former  pai  atroop- 
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ers,  have  a  keen  sen.se  of  excite¬ 
ment  alK)ut  their  work.  If  they 
can’t  write,  they  are  turned  into 
photographers.  When  they  get 
older  and  as.sume  family  re¬ 
sponsibilities  they  are  given  jobs 
as  editors  or  re.searchers  and 
new  and  younger  correspondent- 
jihotographer  teams  are  hired. 

“There  is  a  commando  spirit, 
an  excitement  about  working  for 
Paris  Match,”  .said  Mr.  Groueff. 
“Everj’thing  is  done  to  main¬ 
tain  the  adventurous  spirit  that 
existe<l  in  the  beginning  and  to 
keep  pro.sperity  and  age  and 
marriage  from  dulling  the  in¬ 
stincts  and  performance  of  the 
.staff.  Risky  gambles  are  taken, 
.such  as  dev'oting  more  than  50 
l)ages  to  Mariljm  Monroe  when 
she  died,  36  pages  to  the  Los 
.4ngeles  riots,  three  whole  issues 
to  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy. 

“We  place  enormous  impor¬ 
tance  on  layout,”  he  continued. 
“There  is  a  close  relationship 
on  the  .staff.  The  reporter  talks 
directly  to  the  managing  editor 
every  day.  I  find  there  are  too 
many  echelons  of  command  in 
the  U.  S.” 

British  Qualily 

Geoffrey  Blj’the,  chief  Ameri- 
■an  correspondent  for  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  said  there  is  a  trend 
for  Fleet  Street  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  to  be  more  serious  and 
that  the  quality  Sunday  papers 
are  growing  while  the  popular 
ones  are  not.  His  own  paper 
does  not  hav’e  a  Sunday  paper 
now  but  puts  out  a  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine. 

“Sunday  magazines  have 
helped  the  circulation  of  quality 
Sunday  newspapers,”  he  said. 

Sterling  Soderland,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  in  charge  of 
page  one,  said  his  paper  re¬ 
gards  the  front  page  as  frost¬ 
ing  on  the  cake  and  encourages 
competition  among  staffers  to 
get  bylines  there.  He  uses  six 
rewritemen  for  the  front  page 
and  his  owm  copydesk  to  Avrite 
heads.  Spot  news  often  is  turned 
into  an  analj'tical  article. 

“We  try  to  have  a  product 
mix,”  he  obser\'ed.  “We  don’t 
want  three  government  stories 
or  three  industrial  stories  on 
the  front  page  the  same  day. 
In  a  news  round-up  we  may  use 
40  or  50  reporters.  The  aim  is 
for  a  readable  story  and  any¬ 
thing  is  fair  game  for  front 


A  rewriteman  might  spend 
three  days  writing  a  story  on 
which  30  reporters  in  all  parts 
of  the  countiY  had  submitted 
material. 

Iniliiilive  Stories 

John  Den.son,  editor  of  the 
Sew  York  Journal- American, 
advocated  initiative  stories  for 
Sunday  that  spin  off  the  news 
during  the  week.  He  pointed 
out  that  most  news-makers  are 
out  of  business  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  but  through  the  week 
the  editor  can  work  up  Sunday 
.stories.  Sometimes,  all  of  the 
front  page  of  his  Sunday  paper 
IS  taken  up  with  developed 
stories,  he  said. 

“Ride  the  big  story  as  hard 
as  you  can  and  you  can  lieat  the 
tv  documentary  and  the  viewer 
will  say  he  already  had  read 
that  in  the  new.spaper,”  said 
Mr.  Denson.  “Use  mood  pictures 
and  sock  pictures  and  don’t  use 
small  pictures.  Have  a  key 
story  for  each  page.  Even  LBJ 
rests  sometimes  on  Saturday 
and  then  you  are  on  your  own.” 

Walter  Cronkite,  CBS  news¬ 
caster,  admitted  he  could  pro¬ 
vide  only  as  much  news  as  the 
New  York  Times  would  have  in 
four  columns  in  a  half-hour  pro¬ 
gram. 

Can’t  Cover 

“We  cannot  cover  the  news 
adequately,”  he  said.  “We  do  a 
good  job  on  what  we  can  do. 
We  are  limited  by  our  transi¬ 
tory  nature.  We  can’t  give  all 
the  news.  Viewers  must  go  to 
the  newspapers  for  the  full  news 
report,  but  newspapers  have 
gone  over  to  all  features.  The 
front  page  is  featurized  and  I 
can’t  find  the  hard  news  in  some 
places.  If  we  do  that  we  will 
develop  a  nation  of  idiots.  Of 
course,  the  feature  has  its  place 
in  newspapers  and  I  advise  seri¬ 
ous  features  that  explain  the 
news.  Leave  the  features  in  one 
.section  so  the  makeup  is  un¬ 
adulterated.  Give  us  more  news ; 
television  merely  tantalizes  our 
appetite  for  the  news.” 

Another  tv  speaker,  Pat 
Ti-acey,  senior  writer  on  the 
Huntley-Brinkley  NBC  show, 
said  newspapers  can’t  compete 
in  immediacy  and  speed  with  tv 
and  therefore  must  change  to  a 
certain  extent.  He  advocated 
that  newspapers  go  in  for  re¬ 
gionalism,  sending  their  own  re¬ 
porters  to  give  regional  views 
of  distant  happenings. 

[Continued  on  paye  50) 
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St.  Li'Uis 

Local  Sunday  magazines  have 
“the  brightest  future  of  any¬ 
thing  in  publishing,”  Don  Feitel, 
editorial  director  of  Metro))oli- 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers,  said 
at  the  9th  District  Adverti.sing 
Federation  of  America  meet¬ 
ing  here  Sept.  17. 

“The  cluttered,  gingerbread, 
morticed  look  of  brown  ink  days 
is  gone,”  he  said,  referring  to 
the  ways  that  two  score  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper  magazines 
are  moving  ahead  in  appearance 
and  content. 

Nearly  all  of  them,  Mr.  Feitel 
reported,  now  appear  in  respect¬ 
able  dress,  modern  but  not 
flashy,  readable  and  clean  with¬ 
out  attention  seeking  gimmicks 
in  cover  lines  and  body  type. 

Use  of  color  in  editorial  features 
has  doubled  in  the  last  five 
years. 

In  content,  Mr.  Feitel  con¬ 
tinued,  they  have  taken  a  leap 
fonv’ard,  presenting  thought- 
prov’oking  subjects  which  would 
have  been  considered  “too 
heavy”  in  past  years.  The  job 
of  “roto  editor”  has  been  up¬ 
graded,  he  said,  and  it  is  now 
leserved  for  the  brightest  staff¬ 
ers. 

On  the  advertising  side,  Mr. 
Feitel  said,  the  locally-edited 
magazines  have  scored  a  break¬ 
through  and  have  maintained  a 
steady,  healthy  growth-rate  in 
national  advertising  because  the 
l  egional  buys,  city  by  city,  at  a 
discount,  serve  the  dictates  of 
merchandising. 

Particularly,  he  said,  is  this 
recognized  by  the  multi-product 
corporations.  For  example,  he 
offered  General  Foods  which  has 
ads  for  36  different  products 
running  with  Metro  Sunday 
magazines  this  year,  but  not  one 
of  them  is  in  all  of  the  basic 
member  magazines. 

“We  offer,”  he  iiointed  out, 
“not  only  market  by  market  se-  ‘ 
lectivity,  but  the  ability  to 
change  copy  in  each  market.” 

Metro’s  national  ad  volume, 
he  reported,  is  up  about  16% 
this  year,  on  top  of  a  10%  gain 
in  1964  and  10%  in  1963. 

• 

Escapes  in  Crash 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Leo  Owens,  chairman  of  the 
lx)ard,  Owens  Publications,  Inc., 
operating  a  group  of  California  , , 
newspapers,  escaped  serious  in¬ 
jury  when  his  auto  was  involved 
in  a  collision  with  a  freight 
train. 
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Basic  News  Principles 
Continue,  Miller  Says 


GUESTS  on  th«  plaHornt  as  Ralph  Sewell  presented  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  plaque  to  the  Kansas  City  Star  included:  Left  to  right,  back  row — 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  retired  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Star;  Robert  M. 
White  II,  SDX  secretary;  and  Robert  Cavagnaro,  AP  executive;  middle 
row — Dean  Warren  K.  Agee,  of  the  William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism;  Buren  McCormack,  Wall  Street  Journal;  Robert  U.  Brown, 
E4P;  and  Tully  Nettleton,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  front  row — 
Russell  E.  Hurst,  SDX  executive  secretary;  Richard  B.  Fowler,  Star 
president;  and  Jack  Bernett,  SDX  Kansas  City  chapter. 


Kansas  City 

The  “world  of  change”  in 
communications  has  not  and 
should  not  change  the  corner¬ 
stones  of  newspaper  reporting, 
Paul  .Miller,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press,  told  a  blue 
ribbon  group  of  journalists 
gathered  Saturday,  (Sept.  18) 
for  the  85th  anniversary  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 

In  the  audience  were  741  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  writers,  educa¬ 
tors  and  businessmen  and  their 
wives. 

Equipment  and  technology 
advances  are  aiding  publishing — 
as  they  are  other  fields — and 
are  welcome,  Mr.  Miller  said. 
But  such  basics  as  substance, 
depth,  accuracy  and  balance  are 
unchanging. 

“I  don’t  always  think  about 
the  changes,”  said  Mr.  Miller, 
who  also  is  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers.  “I  often 
think  about  the  things  that  are 
the  same,  the  basic  things  that 
count.” 

Mr.  Miller  noted  that  the 
reading  public  would  see  all 
kinds  of  advances  in  newspaper 
production  and  delivery  in  the 
years  ahead.  Newspapers  trans¬ 
mitted  directly  into  homes  are  a 
likely  development,  he  suggested. 

“But  no  matter,”  he  said,  “On 
good  newspapers  the  news  will 
be  gathered  and  written  and 
processed  with  the  same  control¬ 
ling  principles: 

“Putting  substance  ahead  of 
form. 

“Balance  ahead  of  speed. 

“Completeness  ahead  of  color. 

“Accuracy  ahead  of  every¬ 
thing.” 

Historic  Site  Marked 

-Ml-.  Miller  spoke  at  the  anni¬ 
versary  dinner  in  the  midst  of 
a  :i-flay  festivity  in  which  the 
Star  also  was  marked  as  a  his- 
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toric  site  in  journalism  hy  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

“One  reason  that  I  am  happy 
to  join  in  honoring  the  Star,” 
.Mr.  Miller  .said,  “is  that  it  rep¬ 
resents,  for  me  as  for  so  many, 
so  much  that  is  best  in  our  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  enterprising  and  jiro- 
gressive  in  production,  distribu¬ 
tion,  promotion  and  sales.  Yet 
it  is  most  noted,  now  as  always, 
for  its  over-riding  commitment 
to  integrity.  ...  It  is  respected 
everywhere  as  a  newspaperman’s 
newspaper.” 

The  plaque  designating  the 
historic  site  was  presented  by 
Ralph  Sewell,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  unveiled  by  Mr.  Sewell  and 
Richard  B.  Fowler,  Star  presi¬ 
dent.  It  honors  the  memory  of 
William  Rockhill  Nelson,  the 
newspaper’s  founder,  for  his 
compelling  role  in  “building  here 
one  of  the  nation’s  most  infiuen- 
tial  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Sewell  called  Nelson  “a 
daring  individualist  who  was 
awed  neither  by  precedent  nor 
by  the  iiowerful  opjiosition  of 
entrenched  wealth.” 

He  noted  that  the  Star,  under 
Nelson,  was  “a  personal  jour¬ 
nal,”  constantly  involved  in  one 
or  more  crusades  for  community 
betterment. 

Founder’s  Influence 

Mr.  Fowler  responded: 

“I  can  assure  you  that  the 
influence  of  the  founder  can 
still  be  seen  in  the  basic  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  newspaper  produced 
in  this  building  today.” 

Prominent  in  the  weekend 
ceremonies  and  parties  was  Roy 
A.  Roberts,  retired  board  chair¬ 
man,  who  served  the  Star  as 
Washington  correspondent  and 
later  as  editor  and  president. 

Mr.  Roberts  reminisced  on 
Nelson  as  a  giant  of  “personal 
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journalism”  but  he  said  that  era 
has  passed. 

A  reunion  of  e.x-Star  .staff 
members  also  was  held,  with 
John  W.  Colt,  executive  i*ditor, 
introducing  more  than  100 
I.W.A.T.S.  (I  Worked  at  The 
Star),  who  had  returned  from 
points  across  the  nation  for  the 
weekend.  The  list  included  Rus¬ 
sel  Crouse,  playwright;  Champ 
Clark,  a  senior  editor  of  Time; 
.Martin  S.  Hayden,  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News;  William  B.  Dick¬ 
inson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Raeburn 
Van  Buren,  creator  of  the  car¬ 
toon  strip,  “Abbie  and  Slats,” 
and  Frank  Miller  Jr.,  editorial 
cartoonist  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register. 

Oldtimers  Kecalled 

Some  of  the  unforgettable 
characters  in  the  Star’s  past 
were  recalled  by  Mr.  Roberts  at 
the  reunion.  Such  as  Steve 
O’Grady,  “a  genius!  How  he 
could  write!  But  he  could  drink 
just  as  well.” 

Once  dispatched  to  cover  the 
closing  of  Union  avenue,  a  street 
of  lively  bistros  in  Kansas  City’s 
early  days,  O’Grady  disappeared 
for  two  months,  Mr,  Roberts 
recounted. 

“One  day  O’Grady  came  into 
the  office,”  he  recalled,  “and 
didn’t  say  a  word.  He  just  sat 
down  and  started  writing  and 
turned  in  a  story  about  the 
closing  of  Union  avenue.” 

Though  it  was  two  months 
late,  it  was  such  a  good  story 
the  editors  couldn’t  pass  it. 

“They  ran  it  with  a  little  note 
saying  Mr.  O’Grady  had  been 
detained,”  Mr.  Roberts  said. 

Then  there  was  Henr>’  Schott, 
“one  of  those  Richard  Harding 


Davis  types,”  Mr.  Rolierts  con¬ 
tinued.  “He  went  very  much  in 
high  society  circles. 

“On  hot  summer  evenings — 
this  was  before  the  days  of  air 
conditioning — we  would  all  be 
in  the  city  room  in  shirtsleeves, 
sweltering  and  perspiring.  In 
would  come  Schott. 

“  ‘Boy,’  he’d  say,  and  hand 
the  copy  boy  his  cane  with  a 
gold  head.  He’d  hang  his  silk 
hat  on  a  jieg  and  peel  off  his 
opera  cape.  Then  he’d  look 
around  at  us  and  say:  ‘Let’s  all 
get  busy  now  and  get  out  a 
paper’.” 

Five  past  presidents  of  SDX 
were  iiresent  for  the  award  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  Star  building. 

• 

Letters  from  Japan 
Traeetl  to  Re<l  Front 

Dallas 

The  Times  Herald  said  this 
week  it  had  learned  that  a  flood 
of  pen-pal  letters  addressed  to 
it  from  Japan  originated  with  a 
group  which  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  labelled  as  a  Commun¬ 
ist  propaganda  effort. 

Letters  soliciting  correspond¬ 
ence  with  local  youths,  have  been 
pouring  into  the  Times  Herald 
for  months.  They  are  all  ad¬ 
dressed  the  same:  “The  Times 
Herald,  Herald  Square,  Zone  2, 
Dallas,  Texas,  U.S.A.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  newspaper  they  are 
inspired  by  the  Youth  Council 
for  International  Contact. 

The  newspaper  quoted  a  State 
Department  official  as  saying,  in 
this  case,  “correspondence  would 
not  be  helpful  in  promoting 
understanding.  It  would  only 
open  up  avenues  for  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda.” 
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ABC  Lifts 
Market  Area 
Moratorium 

A  moratorium  on  changes  in 
ABC  newspaper  market  area 
definitions  has  been  lifted. 

City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone 
changes  were  suspended  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Board  in  December,  1964,  pend¬ 
ing  results  of  a  special  task 
force  which  was  authorized  to 
evaluate  all  data  reported  by 
ABC  member  newspapers.  The 
moratorium  was  ended  to  per¬ 
mit  the  review  and  realignment 
of  market  area  definitions  where 
significant  changes  have  taken 
place. 

The  study  will  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  further  improvements  in 
ABC  newspaper  circulation  re¬ 
porting  proceilures. 

tlhuiiKes  Approved 

At  the  recommendation  of  its 
Newspaper  Committee,  the  ABC 
Board  also  approved  a  number 
of  report  changes.  Dealing 
mainly  with  the  report  format 
and  sequence  of  information, 
these  changes  are  scheduled  to 
become  effective  Januarj’  1, 1966: 

Paragraph  1  will  be  a  man¬ 
datory  reporting  of  total  aver¬ 
age  paid  circulation  for  the 
period  covered  by  the  report. 
Publishers  will  have  the  option 
of  showing  a  breakdown  of  aver¬ 
age  total  paid  by  distribution 
methods;  i.e.,  carrier  delivery 
by  carriers  filing  lists,  dealers 
and  carriers  not  filing  lists, 
street  vendors,  etc. 

Paragraph  lA  will  include  the 
information  presently  reported 
in  Paragraph  1.  This  is  a  man¬ 
datory  breakdown  of  average 
paid  circulation  for  the  period 
by  City  Zone,  Retail  Trading 
Zone,  and  “All  Other.” 

Paragraph  IB  will  include  the 
information  presently  reported 
on  an  optional  basis  in  Para¬ 
graph  lA.  This  is  an  optional 
report  of  average  paid  circula¬ 
tion  by  either  Standard  Metro¬ 
politan  Statistical  Area  (Census 
Metropolitan  Area  in  Canada) 
for  newspapers  published  in  the 
central  city  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  At  the  publishers’  further 
option,  this  report  may  be  in 
total  for  the  metropolitan  area 
or  by  individual  counties  that 
are  components  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  -  designated  metropolitan 
area.  Total  metropolitan  area 
figures  must  be  reported  if  any 
portion  of  the  metropolitan  area 
is  included  in  this  paragraph. 

For  newspapers  not  published 
in  the  central  city  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  -  designated  metropolitan 
area,  publishers  may  elect  to 


report  average  paid  circulation 
totals  by  County  of  Publication. 

Paragraph  2  remains  un¬ 
changed,  and  will  continue  to 
report  a  detailed  description  of 
the  ABC-designated  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zones. 

Paragraph  3  will  include  the 
format  and  information  pres¬ 
ently  shown  as  Paragraph  13  in 
the  ABC  newspaper  Audit  Re¬ 
port.  This  is  a  mandatory 
breakdown  of  the  gross  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  typical  issue  by 
towns  receiving  25  or  more 
copies  in  detail  by  counties,  as 
well  as  the  total  only  for  towns 
receiving  fewer  than  25  copies. 

• 

Bates  Apeiicy  Faces 
U.S.  Tax  Penalty 

Judge  William  M.  Fay  in  U.S. 
Tax  Court  ruled  this  week  that 
Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  an  advertising 
agency,  should  have  distributed 
about  $1.3  million  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  as  di^^dends  instead  of  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  the  surplus  for  reason¬ 
able  business  needs. 

The  accumulation  for  1958, 
1959  and  1961  may  be  subject  to 
a  penalty  tax  of  as  much  as 
38.5%.  The  court  allowed  the 
company’s  claim  that  it  needed 
about  $2  million  in  each  year 
as  a  reseiwe  for  fixed  expenses 
in  the  ev^ent  of  loss  of  a  client 
and  also  allowed  about  $1  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  to  finance  clients  who 
were  late  in  paying  their  bills. 
A  third  item  of  $1.5  to  $3.5  mil¬ 
lion  for  possible  acquisition  of 
agencies  abroad  also  was  taken 
into  consideration. 

Judge  Fay  said  Bates  retaine<l 
from  $3.1  million  in  1957  to  $7.7 
million  in  1961.  The  agency’s 
stock  is  closely  held. 


(iov't  Wants  Notice 
On  Help  Wanted  .4<ls 

Guidelines  for  compliance 
with  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  call  for  newspapers 
to  publish  a  statement  on  each 
page  carrj'ing  help  wanted  ads 
to  note  “male”  and  “female” 
listings  are  not  intended  to  l)e 
discriminatory. 

Another  guideline  laid  down 
by  the  office  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Jr.  requires  that  the 
advertiser  specify  that  the  job 
is  open  to  male  and  female  alike, 
if  that’s  the  case.  He  can  do 
so  by  using  simply  “M&F”  in 
his  ad  copy. 

The  commission  allows  that 
sex  is  a  bona  fide  qualification 
for  some  jobs,  due  to  “culture 
and  mores,  personal  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  physical  limitations.” 
But  the  government  agency 
wants  the  reader  to  know  that 
jobs  are  open  on  a  non-discrim- 
inatory  basis  as  far  as  sex  is 
concerned. 


EXCLUSIVELY  IN  E&P 


Barash  Articles  Show 
How  an  Idea  Sells  Ads 


“Sell  an  idea  and  you  sell  the 
medium,”  says  Ted  Barash, 
creative  director  for  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

With  this  single  thought  in 
mind,  Mr.  Barash  l)egins  with 
this  issue  a  .series  of  articles, 
prepared  exclusively  for  Editor 
&  Publisher,  on  the  creative 
opportunities  open  to  advertisers 
in  the  newspaper  medium. 

The  feature  (see  pane  oppo¬ 
site),  entitled  “Creatively 
Speaking — ,”  will  explore  and 
discuss  new  techniques  and  the 
approaches  to  the  most  effective 
results  in  newspaper  space.  By 
so  doing,  Mr.  Barash  will  cover 
a  wide  range  of  timely  topics 
that  should  be  of  interest  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  agency  peisonnel  and 
newspaper  advertising  staffs. 
The  second  article,  addressed  to 
ROP  color  ads,  will  appear  next 
week  in  the  annual  E&P  Color 
Awards  Issue. 

Since  joining  the  Bureau  in 
1962,  Mr.  Barash  has  designed  a 
ci'eative  selling  program  now 
considei  ed  equal  in  value  to  the 
Bureau’s  effective  research  ef¬ 
forts.  The  marriage  of  the  two 
programs  has  jirovided  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  with  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best  one-two  Sunday 
jiunch  in  the  field  of  concejitual 
selling. 

Last  year  Mr.  Barash  initiated 
a  study  where  a  number  of 
agencies’  creativ’e  groups  were 
invited  to  prepare  futuristic 
newspaper  ads.  These  no-holds- 
barred,  experimental  ads  were 
incorporated  into  a  movie  pre¬ 
sentation,  titled,  “Where  do  you 
go  from  here?” 

“The  reaction  to  this  film  was 
just  great,”  says  Mr.  Barash, 
“but  even  more  significant  is 
the  fact  that  this  reaction  goes 
far  beyond  the  creative  direc¬ 
tors  to  the  marketing  and  media 
personnel  of  agencies.  This  is 
not  too  surprising  to  me  because 
it  reflects  what  I  have  always 
thought  to  be  true — that  selling 
advertising  is  basically  an  idea 
business  rather  than  a  pure 
research  game.” 

Prior  to  joining  the  Bureau, 
Mr.  Barash  for  four  years  was 
corporate  director  of  promotion 
for  Fawcett  Publications  Inc. 
Before  that  he  was  sales  de- 
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velopment  manager  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  and  marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  of  the 
Ameriean  Weekly.  Mr.  Barash 
holds  a  BS  degree  from  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  a  Masters  degree  in  experi¬ 
mental  psychology'  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

• 

City  Coiiiieil  .4ccepls 
Lovick’s  A(l  Campui^ii 

VANCOtTVER,  B.  C. 

James  Lovick  Ltd  will  handle 
advertising  for  the  Vancouver 
City  Council  in  daily  newspapers 
and  other  media  to  promote  bal¬ 
lot  support  for  the  $33.2  million 
five-year  plebiscite.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  sold  to  the  Council 
by  James  Lovick,  former  head 
of  the  agency,  who  sold  out  about 
a  year  ago  to  employes,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  the  firm  to  w’ork  as  a 
salesman. 

The  advertising  will  be  of  the 
soft  sell  type.  Mr.  Lovick  told 
Council  it  is  not  possible  to  per¬ 
suade  people  with  facts  but  that 
a  little  humor  and  light-hearted¬ 
ness  helps. 

The  City  charter  provides  that 
plebiscite  adv'ertising  contain 
only  information  and  not  sales  ^ 
pitches,  but  Council  agreed  that 
three  of  four  full  page  layouts 
submitted  by  Lovick  fell  w’ithin 
the  requirements. 
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TEEN  TALK 


CreatiuBly  Speablng... 

Ily  T«mI  liarash,  Bureau  of  Adverlisiiifs,  ANI*A 


Marketers  today  are  litirning  lots 
of  midnight  oil  to  east  some  light 
on  “the  teenage  market.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  expert  estimates,  teenagers 
spend  some  $50  hillion  a  year 
.  .  .  or  mayhe  only  $5  hillion  a 
year,  depending  on  which  expert 
does  your  estimating.  Either  way, 
it’s  a  hig  market. 

What  do  teenagers  buy?  Again, 
the  picture  is  hazy.  “Just  about 
everything.”  one  marketer  will 
claim.  “Clothing,  cosmetics,  ap¬ 
pliances,  foods  .  .  .  and  they  ex¬ 
ert  influence  on  major  family 
purchases  like  automobiles.” 

“\«>.  not  really,”  a  second  mar¬ 
keter  will  argue.  “Teenagers  may 
put  the  cash  on  the  counter,  hut 
adults  actually  control  many  juir- 
chase  decisions.”  Nobody  really 
knows. 
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Even  the  definition  of  a  teenager 
is  open  to  (juestion.  An  accident 
of  the  English  language  starts 
the  teen  years  at  thirteen.  But 
social  customs  change  so  fast  to¬ 
day  that  children  of  twelve  and 
eleven  have  entered  the  teen 
market  for  many  items. 

But  a  few  facts  are  clear.  Young 
people  make  up  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  share  of  our  population,  and 
marketers  must  find  ways  to 
reach  and  influence  them.  By 
1970,  one  out  of  every  two  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  he  under  25. 

At  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
we've  given  considerable  thought 
to  the  creative  problems  of  reach¬ 
ing  and  influencing  this  group 
through  newspapers.  We  know 
that  teenagers  read  the  news- 
pa|)er.  We  know  that  they  are  not 
exclusively  TV-watchers.  The  lat¬ 
est  Nielsen  study  shows  72^ o  of 
the  15-20  year  olds  read  a  news¬ 
paper  on  an  average  day — ap¬ 
proximately  14  million  readers. 

The  market  is  there — and  retail¬ 
ers  who  are  tapping  the  “hot  a|>- 
peals”  that  teenagers  respond  to 
in  newspaper  advertising  know 
in  very  practical  and  direct  terms 
the  magnitude  of  the  market  and 
its  value.  For  advertisers  (retail 
and  national),  the  real  |)rol)lem 
is  to  flag  down  the  teenager’s 
attention  and  communicate  con¬ 
vincingly  in  teenage  terms. 


To  communicate  effectively,  copy 
and  art  people  are  constantly 
alert  to  “what’s  happening”  in 
the  teen  world  .  .  .  the  slang,  the 
clothes,  the  fads,  the  motivations, 
the  ideas  that  are  “in.”  From  this 
body  of  teen  lore  and  teen  think¬ 
ing,  creative  people  draw  the 
symbols  and  devise  the  appeals 
that  will  achieve  maximum  com¬ 
munication  with  the  younger  lon- 
sumer. 

Teenagers  have  great  enthusi¬ 
asms.  and  they  change  them  fast. 
So  advertisers  must  reach  them 
fast,  before  today's  takeoff  fad 
becomes  tomorrow’s  lead  balloon. 
Newspapers  provide  a  short  time 
lag  from  creative  idea  to  ad-in- 
print,  and  also  provide  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  up-to-dateness,  of 
news. 

In  making  presentations  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  a  stake  in  the  teen 
market,  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  has  prepared  numbers  of  ex¬ 
perimental  ad  ideas  simply  to 
illustrate  an  approach  to  ad- 
making.  and  perhafis  to  suggest 
some  areas  the  advertiser’s  agen¬ 
cy  might  like  to  explore.  A  few 
of  these  ideas  as  applied  to  hypo¬ 
thetical  products  are  illustrated 
here. 


VAROaiVI 
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The  “Varoom”  hair  dressing  ad 
shows  a  youth  surrounded  by 
girls  on  motorcycles,  and  the 
headline  promises  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  will  “.  .  .  jiut  you  in  the  cen¬ 


ter  of  attention.”  .Several  things 
are  going  on  here.  First,  we  use 
motorcycles  as  props,  and  motor¬ 
cycles  have  some  powerful  sym¬ 
bolic  meanings  for  today's  teen¬ 
agers.  The  motorcycle  has  over¬ 
tones  of  freedom,  speed,  power, 
youth,  and  reliellion.  Whether  all 
this  makes  adults  uneasy  or  nut, 
motorcycles  —  and  their  .some¬ 
what  tamer  kid  brothers  the  mo¬ 
tor  scooters — are  “in”  with  teens. 

■Second,  in  this  idea  there  is  a 
kind  of  “role  reversal”  of  the 
sexes,  (iirls,  not  hoys,  are  on  the 
cycles.  The  girls  appear  to  he 
aggressive;  the  hoy  waits,  jia.s- 
sively.  On  one  level  this  works  to 
take  some  of  the  menace  out  of 
the  motorcycles  by  presenting  a 
scene  that  is  a  kind  of  fantasy, 
sophisticated,  and  tongue-in- 
cheek.  But  it  also  reflects  a  very 
real  aspect  of  the  current  teen 
scene,  where  head  styles  and 
clothing  styles  seem  to  aim  at 
blurring  the  differences  between 
hoys  and  girls. 

What  ever  the  .sociologists  make 
of  all  this,  such  symbols  s[)eak 
directly  to  teenagers  and  can  he 
used  by  ad  makers  for  maximum 
communcation. 

“Downtown”  is  the  title  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  hit  song  that  .sold  over  a 
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million  records  and  held  the  No. 
1  spot  for  weeks.  The  lyrics  speak 
(Continued  on  next  paye) 
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of  a  teenager’s  feelings  of  loneli¬ 
ness.  of  being  inisnndersimxf  by 
adults,  and  it  expresses  the  lure 
of  “downtown”  where  the  lights 
are  bright,  where  the  action  is. 
where  someone  waits  who  will 
“understand.”  In  the  ad  for  a 
hair  preparation  we  use  the  as¬ 
sociative  values  that  “Downtown” 
holds  for  teens  in  the  teenage 
jargon  kind  of  Iiea<lline.  “Shake 
’em  up  Downtown.”  The  movie 
marquee,  the  four  interested 
young  men.  and  the  girl  who  is 
the  object  of  their  interest  pro¬ 
vide  graphic  interpretation  of  the 
“downtown”  theme. 

Teen  slang — ac<-urately  and  taste¬ 
fully  used — can  establish  efTe<- 
tive  communication  quickly.  The 
use  of  teenage  slang  as  an  atten¬ 
tion-catching  device  has  some 
special  dangers  and  also  offers 
some  special  opportunities.  If 
slang  is  to  he  used  it  must  he 
really  current,  really  “in”  .  .  . 
but  it  must  still  he  understood  by 
the  largest  possible  share  of  the 
target  audience.  Slang  goes  in 
and  out  of  use  rapidly,  and  some 
slang  achieves  vogue  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  I)M-alities. 

The  newspaper  is  the  logical 
medium  for  ads  based  on  slang 
phrases  because  it  is  geared  to 
quick  operations  and  because  it 
is  local  in  nature. 


Parties  are  a  major  preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  teenagers,  so  ads  built 
around  party  appeals  may  build 
high  teen  readership.  Retailers, 
particularly,  have  opportunities 
to  promote  a  variety  of  goods 
under  a  party  theme.  Most  of 
the  teenage  purchase  items  are 
on  the  high  profit  side.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  government  estimate, 
teenagers  now  spend  an  average 
of  $14.50  per  large,  planned 


party.  Notice,  too,  how  our  sug¬ 
gested  ad  combines  the  advice  to 
“Stretch  Your  Party  Hiidget  .  .  .” 
with  graphics  featuring  a  girl 
wearing  stretch  Capri  pants,  a 
very  up-to-the-minute  teen  fash¬ 
ion. 


With  all  this  talk  about  rapid 
change  it  may  comfort  some  peo¬ 
ple  to  find  out  that  some  teen 
habits  are  unchanged.  Today,  as 
in  grandmother's  day.  the  tradi¬ 
tional  repository  of  girlish  con¬ 
fidences  is  still  the  diary.  In  the 
“Dear  Diary”  ad  we  have  a  head¬ 
line  that  is  hound  to  catch  the 
teenager's  eye  and  the  diary 
pages  are  a  good  graphic  device 
for  displaying  four  different 
fashion  items. 

All  these  ads  illustrate  a  com¬ 
mon  approach.  In  each  instance 
we  looked  for  the  symbols,  words, 
concepts  which  in  some  way  be- 
hmg  to  teenagers  and  which 
therefore  have  plus  value  as  com¬ 
munication  to(ds.  And  because 
the  voi-ahulary  of  teen  symbols 
changes  constantly  and  quickly 
we  feel  that  the  newspaper  is  the 
ideal  medium  in  which  to  use 
these  symbols  before  they  are 
“out." 

Some  advertisers  are  interested 
in  the  teen  market  hut  wonder 
if  such  approaches  are  too  nar¬ 
row.  Such  ads  probably  influence 
a  wider  market  than  the  teen¬ 
agers. 

First,  teenagers  don't  stop  being 
the  people  they  are  on  the  day 
they  celebrate  their  twentieth 
birthday.  Undoubtedly  they  carry 
their  teen  interests  and  teen  re¬ 
sponses  along  into  their  mid¬ 
twenties.  and  these  are  the  family 
forming  years  of  such  great  in¬ 
terest  to  marketers. 

Secondly,  we  are  a  society  that 
is  very  youth-minded.  Even  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  long  out  ot  their 
>alad  days  and  know  it  still  like 
to  “think  young,”  and  they  prob¬ 
ably  respond  favorably  to  much 


advertising  that  is  primarily  tar¬ 
geted  on  tet-nagers. 

For  advertisers  who  want  to  talk 
effectively  to  the  young  and  to 
those  who  “think  young,”  the 
newspaper  provides  a  made-to- 
order  opportunity.  Young  people 
are  present  in  the  newspaper 
audience  in  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers.  day  after  day.  The  oppor- 

Golden  Era 
Is  at  Hand, 
Admen  Hear 

Muntreul 

A.  C.  Griffin,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.) 
Herald  and  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Association,  told  members 
at  the  annual  eastern  Canada 
convention  here  last  week  that 
daily  newspapers  are  entering 
an  era  of  golden  opportunity 
for  all  classifications  of  adver¬ 
tising,  especially  national. 

Mr.  Griffin  said,  “there  is 
much  more  favorable  talk  about 
newsj)apers  today  than  there 
w’as  four  or  five  years  ago,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  more  action 
if  all  of  us  in  the  newspaper 
industry  continue  to  construc¬ 
tively,  consciously  and  creatively 
sell  our  medium.” 

Jack  Kauffman,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Bureau  of 
Adv'ertising,  urged  the  ad  man¬ 
agers  to  close  the  “creative  gap” 
between  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision.  He  spoke  during  a  film 
showing  how  staffs  of  14  U.S. 
advertising  agencies  had 
adapted  the  ideas  behind  tele¬ 
vision  commercials  to  new'spaper 
use. 

In  newspapers,  said  Mr. 
Kauffman,  the  advertising  mes- 
.sage  would  reach  a  greater  audi¬ 
ence  than  on  television,  where 
the  number  of  persons  viewing  a 
program  was  broken  down  by 
choice  of  channels  and  programs. 

The  advertising  managers 
also  heard  w'hat  Expo  ’67  ( Mon¬ 
treal’s  World  Fair  in  1967)  will 
mean  to  their  newspapers  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

Paul  Break,  Expo’s  deputy 
director  for  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion,  said  overseas  countries 
— which  are  spending  up  to  $20,- 
000,000  on  their  pavilions — “will 
heavily  increase  their  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  in  Canada.” 

And  closer  to  the  time  of  Expo 
itself,  he  said,  all  those  Cana¬ 
dian  businesses  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  Expo  licenses  and  con¬ 
cessions  w’ill  be  advertising  the 
fact — and  department  stores 
which  are  sponsoring  displays 
w’ill  be  advertising  to  get  the 
crowds  to  come  and  see  Expo 


tunity  to  communicate  is  there. 
The  task  of  the  advertiser  is  to 
find  the  language  and  the  sym¬ 
bols  that  will  capture  attention 
and  establish  real  communica¬ 
tion.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to 
enter  into  the  real  world  of  the 
teenagers,  learn  what  interests 
them  and  what  motivates  ihem. 
and  put  this  knowledge  to  work 
to  influence  them  to  buy. 


at  their  .stores.” 

Mr.  Break  commented  on 
newspaper  advertising  supj)le- 
ments  built  around  the  Expo 
theme,  and  said  they  have  so 
far  maintain(‘d  a  “high  level.” 
For  instance,  .Mr.  Break  said, 
one  such  supplement  appearing 
in  Sept.  17,  tiditions  of  the 
Montreal  Star  is  going  to  do  a 
great  deal  for  Expo,  since  Joe 
Fox,  the  Star’s  travel  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  is  taking  2,500 
copies  to  Hong  Kong  for  distri¬ 
bution  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents. 

• 

FloriHtH  Will  Supply 
IVfateriul  for  Publicity 

A  newspaper  publicity  pro¬ 
gram  to  tell  and  show  home¬ 
makers  and  businessmen  how 
they  as  individuals  can  join  in 
the  effort  to  beautify  America 
is  being  launched  this  fall  by  the 
Society  of  American  Florists. 

The  Society  is  preparing  a 
series  of  illustrated  publicity 
materials,  for  dissemination  to 
women’s  page  and  garden  edi¬ 
tors,  containing  new  ideas  for 
beautifying  the  outside  and  in¬ 
side  of  homes  and  business  es¬ 
tablishments  with  flowers  and 
plants. 

The  material  will  be  made 
available  by  the  Society’s  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Ketchum,  Mac¬ 
Leod  &  Grove,  Inc. 


Sell  Florida  Station 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

Roger  Clipp  and  Judge  John 
Morgan  Davis  have  agreed  to 
sell  radio  station  WSPB  here  to 
Worth  Kramer,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Goodwill  Stations  Inc. 
The  price,  in  a  transaction  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Blackburn  &  Com¬ 
pany,  is  $300,000.  Mr.  Clipp  is 
general  manager  of  the  Triangle 
Stations. 

• 

‘Crinie-Justise’  Prize 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Bob  Schmidt,  Independent, 
Press-Telepram  court  reporter, 
has  won  the  State  Bar  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Press  Bar  Award  of 
$500  for  a  series  of  articles  on 
“Crime  and  the  New  Justice.” 
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Auto  Firms  Claiming 
New  Car  Ad  Records 


Winding  up  a  big  year  and 
looking  forward  to  a  bigger  one, 
automobile  manufacturers  are 
claiming  that  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  introducing  the  llhhi 
models  Oct.  7  will  establish  new 
high  records. 

William  R.  Stacey,  Chevrolet 
advertising  manager,  announced 
in  Detroit  that  this  year’s  cam¬ 
paign  is  “unequalled  in  auto¬ 
motive  history  for  impact  in  all 
media  for  such  a  concentrated 
period  of  time.” 

During  the  period  between 
Oct.  6  and  Oct.  15,  Chevrolet 
will  run  a  top  unit  of  six  pages 
in  color  and  black-and-white  in 
major  newspapers;  color  spreads 
of  up  to  12  consecutive  pages  in 
national  magazines;  “around- 
the-dial”  commercials  on  three 
major  tv  networks  during  the 
same  hour  on  nine  consecutive 
Sunday  nights;  between  9  and 
10  PM.  (Eastern  Time);  a  “tri¬ 
ple  header”  outdoor  posting  with 
three  Number  100  showings  si¬ 
multaneously  throughout  the 
nation;  and  both  network  and 
local  radio  coverage  in  nearly 
every  county  in  the  United 
States. 

Bigger  Tliun  Ever  in  Papers 

“In  newspapers,  Chevrolet 
gives  the  1966’s  a  bigger  than 
ever  sendoff,  with  a  six  page 
unit  schedule<i  for  major  daily 
newspapers  Oct.  6  and  7,”  Mr. 
Stacey  said.  “The  unit  features 
a  four-color  page,  two  pages  in 
two  color  and  three  in  black  and 
white.  Scaled  down  versions  are 
to  go  to  other  newspapers  in  r 
total  of  approximately  6,000  on 
the  schedule.” 

McCann-Erickson,  ser\’ing 
Buick  from  its  Detroit  office, 
opens  the  campaign  in  major 
magazines  Oct.  11  and  in  news¬ 
papers  and  on  radio  Oct.  13-14. 
The  public  unveiling  of  the  1966 


Buick  line  is  set  for  Thur.sday, 
Oct.  14. 

The  agency  advises  that  the 
theme  running  uniformly 
through  all  media  is:  “196() 
Buick.  The  tuned  car.” 

Roland  S.  Withers,  Buick  gen¬ 
eral  .sales  manager,  stated  in 
Flint,  Mich.,  that  “Buick  will  be 
heavy  for  the  color  and  visual 
values  of  magazines,  outdoor 
and  tv  in  roughly  the  firat  half 
of  the  campaign,  then  heavy  in 
newspaper  and  radio  for  the 
second  half.” 

First  newspaper  ads  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  afternoon  newspapers 
Wednesday,  Oct.  13,  and  in 
morning  newspapers  Thursday. 
They  will  be  full  pages  in  top 
markets,  ranging  down  to  1,000 
lines.  A  series  of  three  addi¬ 
tional  ads  will  be  placed  in 
smaller-market  areas  during 
October  and  November. 

Dealer  .Support 

“The  newspaper  schedule  will 
support  all  of  Buick’s  approxi¬ 
mately  3,300  dealers  in  their 
franchised  areas,”  Mr.  Withera 
said.  “We  will  employ  1,444 
dailies  and  almost  2,100  week¬ 
lies.” 

Buick’s  1966  tv  falls  in  the 
second  and  thii-d  (juarters  of  the 
campaign. 

Gerald  M.  Millar,  advertising 
dii-ector,  said  tv  is  being  used 
“as  a  more  selective  medium 
than  it  is  generally  considered, 
rather  than  a  big  mass  medium 
to  reach  all.” 

He  described  it  as  “notably  a 
sports  package  to  reach  large 
numbers  of  men.”  First  network 
tv  starts  Christmas  Day  with 
co-sponsorship  of  the  1966  CBS 
Golf  Classic  which  runs  through 
April  3.  Following  are  co-spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Sugar  Bowl  foot¬ 
ball  game  New  Year’s  Day 
(NBC-TV);  co-sponsorship  of 
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Sports  in  Action  (NBC-TV);  a 
series  of  sports  spectaculars 
lainning  from  Jan.  16  through 
March  13;  co-sponsorship  of 
Wide  World  of  Sports  (ABC- 
TV)  Feb.  5  through  March  12; 
and  on  June  11  and  12  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  two  and  a  half  hours  of 
tv  on  the  1966  Buick  Open  Golf 
Tournament. 

Buick  is  also  distributing  v 
four-color  56-i)age  1966  catalog. 

Copy  IX'rile.rs  at  Faclory 

Tbe  annual  Buick  jiress  pre¬ 
view  is  set  for  Detroit  Sept.  28, 
the  press-publication  date  for 
news  of  the  new  Buick  line.  A 
group  of  300  newsjiaper  and 
magazine  editors  and  writers 
are  expecte<i  to  be  i)resent. 

To  get  copy  for  ads  and  pro¬ 
motion  McCann-Erickson’s  co|)y- 
writers  and  art  directors  spent 
three  weeks  in  the  Buick  jjlant. 
It  was  there  they  obtained  the 
advertising  theme  of  Buick 
tuning. 

First  American  Motors  ads  t( 
come  from  Benton  &  Bowles 
break  Oct.  7.  The  ads  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  “highly  competitive,” 
with  American  Motors  dealers 
being  called  “friendly  giant  kill¬ 
ers.”  Names  are  named  in  print 
copy.  Thus  about  the  American 
it  will  state  that  the  engine 
packs  more  powei’  even  than  the 
Mustang.  The  Rambler  will  “out- 
horse  the  Con-air,  Falcon,  Vali¬ 
ant  and  Yes  and  You,  too. 
Mustang!” 

“There  will  be  more  text  than 
pretty  girls  in  the  newspaper 
copy.”  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told.  The  .4mbassador  and 
Marlen  will  no  longer  use  the 
Rambler  nameplate,  which  will 
be  used  only  by  the  line  of 
small-cars,  the  American  and 
Classic. 


Sales  Promoter 
Joins  Daily’s  Staff 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Dan  Augh,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Super  Mold  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Lodi,  California,  has 
joined  the  Stockton  Record’n 
general  advertising  staff  as 
merchandising  manager.  He  will 
also  be  resjjonsible  for  sales  in 
the  Stockton  Metropolitan  Area. 

Arthur  L.  Brickey  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Indio  Daily  News, 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Stock- 
ton  Record  retail  staff.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  San  Jose  State 
School  of  Journalism  and  the 
University  of  Washington  with 
a  certificate  of  advertising  man¬ 
agement. 

Dave  Chapman  has  moved  to 
the  retail  staff  of  the  Record 
from  Schlage  Lock  Company 
customer  relations  department, 
San  Francisco. 


AUSTIN  H.  HOFFMAN  it  assist, 
ant  advertising  director  for  Mem. 
phis  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  oi 
the  Press-Scimitar  and  Commerciii 
Appeal.  He  continues  as  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  both  news¬ 
papers.  He  succeeds  the  late  W.  0. 
Sturdivant  in  his  new  position 

Teen  Pafje  Combo 

El  Paso,  Tex. 
The  El  Paso  Times  has 
started  jmblication  of  an  8-pap 
tabloid  section  which  appears 
each  Saturday  morning  and  is 
sold  in  combination  with  a 
School  page  published  each  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  in  the  HeraM- 
Post.  All  advertising  must  be  of 
interest  to  Teen  Agers.  Mucli 
of  the  news  is  prepared  by  a 
Teen  Age  staff. 


L.  Brickey  Jr.,  for-  Promotions 

he  Indio  Daily  News, 

member  of  the  Stock-  James  K.  Hirst,  31,  assistant 
1  retail  staff.  He  is  a  general  advertising  manager  of 
of  San  Jose  State  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Momins 
•Journalism  and  the  Star  and  Register-Republic,  has 
'  of  Washington  with  l>een  named  national  advertisinR 
te  of  advertising  man-  manager.  He  worked  for  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Gnad 
lapman  has  moved  to  before  coming  to  Rockford  in 
staff  of  the  Record  April,  1963.  ' 

lage  Lock  Company  Louis  Marinelli,  30,  has  been 
relations  department,  promoted  to  automotive  adver 
:isco.  tising  manager  in  Rockford. 
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Copley  News  Service  reports  are  carried  in  more  than  100  subscriber 
newspapers,  whose  combined  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  is  16,974,601!  These 
progressive  newspapers  are  providing  their  readers  with  more  news,  better  news, 
news  in  depth.  Join  them.  All  Copley  News  Service  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  information,  contact  Rembert  James,  editor, 
Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California  92101. 


EUROPEAN  BUREAU/Paris  WASHINGTON  BUREAU/Washington,  D.C. 
MIDWEST  BUREAU/Springfield,  Illinois  WEST  COAST  BUREAUS/Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  BUREAU/Mexico  City 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  BUREAUS/Caracas,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires 
FAR  EASTERN  BUREAUS/Hong  Kong,  Tokyo 
MIDDLE  EASTERN  BUREAU/Beirut  MIAMI  BUREAU/Miami,  Florida 


CIASSIFIED  CLINIC 


‘More  Papers  Should 
Do  More  Thinking’ 


By  Stan  FinttneNH, 

CAM,  Providrnrr  (R,l>)  Journal-Bulletin 


Last  week  allusions  were 
made  here  to  a  look  at  classi¬ 
fied’s  future  ...  so  here  are  a 
few  things  to  throw  on  the  table 
—  not  all  of  them  completely 
new  and  not  all  of  them  exactly 
compatible  with  the  ways  that 
most  newspapers  do  business 
today  —  but  mayl)e  worth  think¬ 
ing  about  anyway. 

Most  of  the  really  successful 
classified  operations  today  just 
didn’t  happen  that  way.  Sure, 
markets  and  normal  growth  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  it,  but  there  has 
usually  been  more  to  it  than 
that. 

Newspaper  management  peo¬ 
ple,  a  few  far-seeing  CAMs  and 
other  enlightened  executives  sat 
down  and  did  some  thinking. 
Some  of  this  thinking  involved 
short-term  decisions  where  that 
day’s  problem  was  solved  and 
the  solution  turned  out  to  have 
long-range  significance. 

But  the  important  planning 
was  long-mnge  —  and  although 
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the  decisions  that  were  made 
were  for  the  inevitable  good  of 
the  newspaper  and  its  classified 
operation  as  well  as  its  overall 
total  advertising  situation,  the 
decisions  made  tvere  gene  rally 
to  the  good  of  the  reader.  The 
reader  is  the  boss  in  classified. 

Happily,  satisfactorily  seiz¬ 
ing  the  reader’s  neerls  most 
often  benefits  the  newspaper 
and  in  addition  turns  to  the 
advantage  of  the  advertiser. 

What  was  done  uniriuely  fitter! 
each  newspaper  and  would  not 
necessarily  work  in  all  cases. 
The  important  thing  is  that 
planning  took  place  that  spelled 
out  classified’s  job  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  other  advertising. 

Sales  Etficiency 

For  example:  Over  two  dec¬ 
ades  ago,  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  decided  that  everything 
that  had  to  do  with  the  home 
(not  furniture,  domestics,  etc.) 
would  be  channeled  into  classi¬ 
fied.  From  this  developed  the 
tremendous  Sunday  Classified- 
and-Home  section  the  Journal 
runs  today.  The  front  half  of 
the  section  is  a  combination  of 
news  and  advertising,  the  rest  is 
“regular”  classified.  All  the  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  section  is  sold 
by  the  classified  staff,  removing 
the  duplication  of  a  retail  and 
classified  repi*esentative  calling 
on  the  same  account. 

The  reader  gets  a  better 
break.  He’s  used  to  seeing  ga¬ 
rage  copy,  aluminum  siding, 
lumber,  swimming  pools,  lawn 
care  equipment  —  and  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  with  the  home 
and  yard  and  garden  —  in  one 
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place.  It  follows  that  the  ad-  tion  can  be  a  goml  thing.  But 
vertiser  gets  readership  that’s  it  can  diffuse  the  result  power 
more  valuable  to  him.  of  a  newspaper  and  confu.se,  if 

Another  concept  developed  by  not  confound,  the  adverti.scr. 
the  Journal  that  still  holds:  Because  most  newspapers  are 

“Classified  is  a  marketplace  for  successful  and  because  piofits 
everyljody.  Keep  the  rates  low  so  are  coming  in,  there  may  lie  a 
everylK)dy  can  use  it.”  The  rates  reluctance  to  really  explore 
are  still  low.  areas  such  as  these  discussed, 

When  classified  started  to  because  there’s  a  natural  re¬ 
grow  after  the  second  world  luctance  to  change.  “If  we  are 
war,  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  successful,  what  can  be  wrong?” 
Star  and  Tribune  startt^  to  do  Or —  “We  don’t  know  what 

some  long-range  planning.  it  is,  but  we  must  be  doing  some- 

It  was  felt  that  local  auto-  thing  right.” 
motive  copy  .should  be  located  I  think  it’s  generally  conceded 
in  classified  to  give  the  section  that  the  selling  costs  of  classi- 
more  strength  and  bulk.  (It  may  fied  departments  are  low.  And 
also  have  l)een  felt  that  this  although  the  one-time  setting 
would  give  better-looking  make-  cost  on  classified  is  high,  this 
up  to  the  rest  of  the  paper,  I  is  usually  offset  by  the  sav- 
don’t  know.)  To  insure  getting  ings  of  consecutively  repeated 
automotive  copy  where  it  was  copy;  so  classified  is  high-av- 
wanted,  the  national  rate  was  erage-rate  business  with  high 
applied  to  local  new  and  used  profitability, 
car  copy  ordered  to  run  ROP.  More  papers  should  do  more 
The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-  thinking. 

Journal  and  many  other  papers  The  name  of  the  game  is 
apply  this  same  rate  thinking  to  big  P  for  Profit, 
local  automotive  copy.  Next  week:  Using  the  “mag- 

In  both  of  these  cases,  a  net”  of  classified  to  promote 
“Philosophy,”  if  you  can  call  it  growth,  finding  the  “lost  half" 
that,  became  part  of  a  business  of  the  classified  market,  really 
practice,  and  while  the  terms  turning  the  key  on  promotion, 
may  hav'e  seemed  unreasonable 

and  harsh  at  the  time  they  were  NINE  AD.S  PER  F  AMIIA 
instituted,  the  results  have  EVery  aspect  of  newspaper 
proven  themselv’es.  In  both  classified  advertising,  including 
cases,  these  elements  of  the  pjyjj  j-ights  employment  issues, 
classified  sections  inv’olved  have  codes  of  ethics,  promotion,  costs, 
brought  al>out  a  better  and  public  relations  and  training  of 
stronger  marketplace.  For  read-  uew'  i)er.sonnel,  was  discussed  at 
er  and  advertiser.  the  Sept.  11-12  Ohio  Newspaper 

The  Meeting  Ground  Classified  Clinic. 

A  surv'ey  conducted  among 
Other  rate  thinking,  with  the  the  more  than  100  persons  at- 
differentials  in  rate  between  tending  from  all  sections  of  Ohio 
classified  and  display,  could  be  showed  that  more  than  26  mil- 
considered.  In  most  markets,  clas-  lion  classified  ads  are  placed  in 
sified  rates  are  higher  than  ROP  new.spapers  annually  in  the 
rates.  In  most  markets,  classi-  .state,  or  nearly  nine  per  family 
fied  is  the  meeting  ground  for  or  business  firm  as  an  average, 
employer  and  employe.  It  makes  It  was  pointed  out  this  is  an 
sense  to  try  to  foster  this  im-  indication  of  the  importance  of 
portant  part  of  classified  and  to  classifieds  in  the  everyday  lives 
protect  it  from  diffusion.  Often,  of  newspaper  readers, 
an  advertiser  wants,  or  thinks  Charles  Householder  of  the 
he  wants,  other  parts  of  the  Piqua  Daily  Call  was  elected 
newspaper  to  attract  workers,  president  to  .succeed  Harry 
possibly  those  who  are  not  in  Phillips,  Findlay  Republican- 
the  job  market  today  and  who  Courier.  Named  vicepresident 
may  not  be  reading  the  classi-  was  Herbert  Guild,  Elyria 
fied  section.  Though  there  are  Chronicle-Telegram,  with  W.  A. 
strong  indications  that  employed  Smith,  Cambridge  Daily  Jeffer- 
people,  not  particularly  consid-  sonian,  as  treasurer  and  Miss 
ering  a  change,  are  steady  read-  Nellie  Cox,  Coshocton  Tribune, 
ers  of  help  wanted  advertising,  secretary. 

The  advertiser  wants  sports.  Awards  were  presented  to 
society  or  financial.  That’s  fine,  winners  in  four  contests,  as  fol- 
But  because  this  need  for  em-  lows:  Best  Real  Estate  Adver- 
ployes  is  a  transitory  thing,  and  tising  —  Columbus  Dispatch, 
because  the  advertising  copy  is  and  Piqua  Daily  Call, 
employment  copy,  why  not  Best  Classified  Promotion  — 
assess  the  classified  or  employ-  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  and 
ment  advertising  rate?  Coshocton  Tribune. 

Maybe  it’s  just  a  feeling,  but  Best  Business  Building  Idea 
I  sometimes  think  that  a  lot  of  —  Elyria  Chronicle  -  Telegram 
newspapers  exhibit  fuzzy  think-  and  Mt.  Vernon  News. 
ing  by  not  getting  down  to  facts  Best  Automotive  Advertising 
and  defining  what  they  have  for  —  Elyria  Chronicle  -  Telegram 
.sale.  Inter-department  competi-  and  Marietta  Daily  Times. 
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What  can  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
do  for  me? 


Offer  you  52  separate,  Sunday  Resort  and  Travel 
Sections  each  year  (12  of  them  with  full-color  illus¬ 
trations  on  the  front  page)  •  Provide  you  with  evidence 
of  preference  among  executives  for  this  Philadelphia 
newspaper  (by  a  study  nof  made  for  this  paper)  •  In¬ 
troduce  you  to  Media  Mix  Reports — comparable  au¬ 
dience  data  for  the  market’s  newspaper,  magazine, 
radio  and  television  audiences  •  Give  you  information 
on  newspaper  readership  of  Philadelphia  newspapers 
by  sex,  exclusive  and  duplicated  readers,  by  occupa¬ 


tion,  city  vs.  suburbs,  and  more  (check  our  suburban 
advantage — where  68%  of  the  market’s  effective 
buying  income  is  concentrated)  •  Provide  you  with 
the  added  impact  of  R.O.P.  Color,  SpectaColor  and 
rotogravure  •  Offer  you  detailed  demographic  infor¬ 
mation  about  America’s  fourth  largest  market  in  a 
single,  comprehensive,  172-page  market  book  •  And, 
via  the  area’s  leading  advertising  medium  for  the 
past  33  years,  SELL  YOUR  SERVICES, 


THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  “DOES  THINGS"  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


PLENTY! 

If  you’re  in  the 
Travel  Business 


Mexico  Put  in  Focus 
By  New  Tourism  Ads 


Color,  mood,  that  elusive 
gloss  called  atmosphere  often 
cover  tourism  advertisements 
with  a  rather  wasteful  wrap. 
You  can’t  see  the  country’  for 
the  goo. 

Miguel  .\leman,  former  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Rejjublic  and  now 
president  of  the  Mexican  Na¬ 
tional  Tourist  Council,  has 
ripped  off  the  wraps.  Gone  is 
the  tilted  palm  tree,  tilted  Mexi¬ 
can,  high  sombrero  tilted  over 
drowsy  eyes.  The  country,  with 
all  its  zest  and  action,  has  l)wn 
put  into  f(X'us  by  reali.stic  pho¬ 
tographs  in  a  series  of  print 
ads  that  now  have  t>een  running 
for  eight  months  of  this  year. 

The  pictures,  selected  from 
nearly  10,00(1  assembled  by  the 
government  bui-eau,  have  fur¬ 
thermore  l)een  place<l  under  a 
theme  line  as  blunt  and  com¬ 
pelling  as  “X  Marks  the  Spot.” 
In  fact,  the  line  —  “The  Place 
to  Go  is  Mexico”  —  does  stand 
out  from  a  newspaper  page  of 
travel  ads  as  if  the  “X”  in  the 
country’s  name  had  l)een  placed 
there  by  readers  as  their  choice 
of  a  place  to  visit. 

The  album  of  pictures  in  each 
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hy 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  Evening  Times-Globe, 
Included  building  design  and  the 
engineering  of  equipment  instal¬ 
lation,  preceded  by  site  selec¬ 
tion  and  plant  equipment  layouts. 
Chas.  T.  Main  supervised  con¬ 
struction. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 
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Code  617  262-320U 
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advertisement  range  from  three 
to  eight.  They  show  such  scenes 
as  bull  fights,  horse  racing,  surf¬ 
skiing,  golf,  fiestas  and  excit¬ 
ing  “charreadas.” 

This  simple  but  strong  selling 
stance  insisted  ui>on  by  Former 
President  Aleman  has  paid  off. 
Prospects  for  tomorrow  dim  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bright  present  accom¬ 
plishments. 

So  far  this  year  six  tlifferent 
ads  have  been  repeated  in  30 
newspapers  at  least  four  times 
each.  Copy  size  is  600  lines 
and  1200  lines.  Presently  under 
consideration  is  another  list  of 
dailies  in  which  ads  would  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  conv’ention  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  tourist  council  makes 
the  round  of  major  U.  S.  con¬ 
vention  cities.  Placing  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  Kastor,  Hilton,  Ches- 
ley,  Clifford  &  Atherton. 

Between  3,000  and  4,000  read¬ 
ers  a  month  clip  the  coupon  that 
is  prominently  displayed  in  each 
ad,  the  bureau  stated.  Peter  J. 
Celliers,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  said  that  in  three  and  a 
half  years  there  has  been  a  51% 
increase  in  the  flow  of  long-stay 
tourists,  i.e.,  those  that  remain 
in  the  country  at  least  72  hours, 
as  distinct  from  the  70  million 
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a  year  border  crossings.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  were  100,- 
000  visitors  a  year. 

“If  the  first  six  months  of 
this  yt*ar  are  inojected  and  the 
rate  holds  there  will  be  1,500,000 
long-stay  visitors  to  Mexico  in 
1065,”  Mr.  Celliers  said.  “Last 
year'  there  wer  e  about  1,213,000. 

“Rut  this  20%  increase  could 
l)e  oidy  a  l)t*ginning.  A  new 
treaty  governing  frequency  of 
flights  into  Mexico  was  signed  in 
.4ugust.  Miguel  Guajardo,  the 
Mexican  representative  at  the 
negotiations,  estimates  that  all 
the  new  flights  when  they  are 
finally  established  will  double 
the  number  of  airline  .seats  for 
tourists  wishing  to  visit  Mexico. 

“Today  there  are  alwut  1,- 
500,000  seats  a  year  available 
into  Mexico.  By  the  time  the 
new  flights  granted  are  imple¬ 
mented,  there  will  be  3,000,000 
seats.” 

The  Mexican  government  does 
not  disclose  its  advertising 
budget.  AST  A  (American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Travel  Agents)  Netvs 
has  estimated  the  newspaper  in¬ 
vestment  as  being  in  excess  of 
$150,000  a  year. 

Stories  Enhance  Impact 

Impact  of  the  direct  adver¬ 
tising  is  enhanced,  in  Mr.  Cel- 
lier’s  opinion,  by  colorful  stories 
his  department  places  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  He  said 
it  is  “quite  impossible”  to  figure 
out  the  value  of  the  editorial 
support  given  by  newspapers. 
He  estimated,  how’ever,  that  for 
the  first  four  months  of  this 
years  the  space  obtained  in 
magazines,  if  translated  into  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  could  be  valued 
at  $800,000. 

Former  President  Aleman, 
who  should  be  proud  of  results 
so  far,  is  now  considering  what 
he  should  recommend  as  the 
tourism  ad  budget  for  1965  to 
President  Diaz  Ordaz. 

Mr.  Celliers,  a  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  Reu¬ 
ters,  has  been  in  the  public  re¬ 
lations  business  for  the  past  10 
years.  In  that  time  he  has  han¬ 
dled  PR  for  six  different  coun¬ 
tries. 

“In  all  sincerity,  I  can  .say  I 
have  never  seen  any  nation’s  re¬ 
sponse  to  its  advertising  yield 
as  much  as  Mexico’s  total  pro¬ 
motion  is  currently  yielding,” 
he  said.  “A  study  we  made  esti¬ 
mated  that  every  dollar  of  cash 
outlay  on  tourism  by  the  nation 
generally  results  in  an  addi¬ 
tional  $20  being  added  to  a  tour¬ 
ist’s  expenditure.  The  average 
tourists  outlay  in  the  country 
over  and  above  transportation 
has  been  estimated  at  $197. 

“Much  travel  advertising  is 
so  inspired  as  to  be  uninspir¬ 
ing.  People  cannot  find  the  facts 
in  the  haze  and  maze  of  color. 
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One  of  six  newspaper  ads. 

Our  advertising  is  selling  l»e- 
cause  it  focuses  on  reality. 

“The  Mexican  Government 
does  not  announce  its  tourism 
budget  until  Jan.  1.  We  are 
hopeful,  however,  that  there  will 
be  an  increased  newspaper  ap¬ 
propriation  for  1966  to  match 
the  expanded  commercial  trans- 
liort,  resort  and  other  advertis¬ 
ing  expected  to  result  from  the 
increase  in  airline  seats.” 

• 

Sears  Ads  Are  Back 
After  *Serious  Mistake^ 
Wilmington,  Dela. 

The  return  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
.store  advertising  to  the  Wil¬ 
mington  News- Journal  pages 
was  “the  big  news”  in  the  ad 
department  this  summer, 
Charles  L.  Reese  Jr.  wrote  in 
the  Piesident’s  Comer  of  the 
employes’  newspaper. 

“Sears,”  Mr.  Reese  noted,  “has 
lieen  running  the  same  generous 
.spreads  it  used  to  in  the  past. 
For  roughly  12  months  Sears 
spent  most  of  its  advertising 
budget  on  circulars  sent  out  by 
mail,  radio,  and  other  media. 

“We  have  always  been  sure 
that  this  was  a  serious  mistake 
— we  learned  long  ago  that 
nothing  pulls  like  newspaper 
advertising — and  we’re  glad  that 
Sears  has  finally  reached  the 
.same  conclusion.” 

• 

Legal  Rate  Raised 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Governor  George  C.  Wallace 
has  signed  into  law  an  act  rais¬ 
ing  legal  advertising  rates  to 
3  cents  a  word  for  the  first  in¬ 
sertion  and  2  cents  a  word  for 
subsequent  insertions.  The  act 
was  hailed  by  Ralph  Callahan, 
president  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association  as  “especially  help¬ 
ful  to  small  weekly  newspapers 
and  not  a  burden  to  anyone.” 
It  was  the  second  time  in  60 
years  that  the  rate  had  been 
raised  and  applies  to  legal  ad¬ 
vertising  only. 
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MERGENTHALER  PACER  36 


You’ll  be  in  the  money  with  the  Mergenthaler  Pacer 
36.  The  Pacer  36  is  the  most  economical  web-fed 
offset  press  in  its  class.  You  can  print  a  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper,  shoppers’  guide,  short-run  throw¬ 
away  advertisements  or  even  pocket-size  books  and 
magazines.  Pacer  users  are  doing  this  every  day. 

How  is  this  possible?  Because  plate  changing  is 
quick  and  easy.  Folder  changeovers  are  simple  and 
require  no  tools.  You  can  change  from  half  to  quar¬ 
ter  fold  while  the  press  is  running.  The  result . . . 


no  “down  time”  when  changing,  for  example,  from 
newsstand  to  mailer  newspaper.  And  fewer  stops 
mean  better  print  quality.  The  folder — we  call  it 
The  Mogul — is  so  great  that  you’ll  have  to  see  it  to 
believe  the  job  it  can  do  for  you. 

The  Pacer  36  is  equipped  with  the  latest  refine¬ 
ments  in  printing  technology . . .  helical  gears,  axial 
and  circumferential  register  controls,  unitized  con¬ 
struction  for  add-on  flexibility  and  much  more.  Ask 
your  Mergenthaler  Production  Engineer  for  the  facts. 


Mergenthaler 


ARE  YOUR 

FOLDING  METHODS 

OUTDATED? 


25,000  copies  per  hour 

•  MAIL  FOLDED  (Eighth  fold) 

•  QUARTER  FOLDED 

•  DOUBLE  PARALLEL  FOLDED 


COLE  FOLDERS  can  give  you 


COLE  FOLDERS  can  GLUE  — 
FOLD — TRIM  and  deliver  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  to  your  conveyor  in 
ONE  OPERATION  at  a  speed  of 
24,000  copies  per  hour.  If  you  need  to 
streamline  your  TV  News  there  is  no 
faster  way  of  doing  the  job. 

COLE  FOLDERS  take  the  product 
directly  from  the  half  folder  on  a 
rotary  press  and  produce  the  desired 
fold.  You  get  a  fast,  dependable  fold 
for  a  very  small  investment. 

For  further  information  about  COLE 
FOLDERS  we  invite  you  to  contact 
the 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1637  W.  Main  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

AC-405  CE  6-8841 


FINALLY  AXED — Peter  Pain,  the  arch  villain  of  the  world  of  advertisinq 
got  the  axe  this  week  after  23  years  of  putting  his  pitchfork  to  others.  Ht 
has  starred  in  a  series  of  comic  strip  advertisements  for  Ben-Gay 
ointments. 


Peter  Pain  Foiled 


Peter  Pain,  the  little  green 
rascal  who  thought  nothing  of 
putting  a  pitchfork  to  sweet  old 
ladies,  has  come  upon  hard 
times  on  Madison  Avenue. 

This  week,  after  an  estimated 
six  billion  exposures  in  print, 
the  famed  cartoon  character 
plunged  his  last  pitchfork:  Peter 
Pain  got  the  axe. 

The  arch  villain  with  the 
jaunty  black  bowler  and  gnash¬ 
ing  teeth  made  his  debut  23 
years  ago  in  a  series  of  newspa¬ 
per  comic  strip  advertisements 
for  Ben-Gay  ointment. 

Peter  Pain’s  sponsor,  Leem- 
ing/Pacquin,  divisions  of  Chas. 
Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  now  has  sec¬ 
ond  thoughts.  The  divisions  are 
introducing  a  new’  product,  Ben- 
Gay  Lotion.  The  firm  announced 
that  it  had  decided  against  using 
the  services  of  Peter  Pain  to 
promote  the  new  pro<luct  or  to 
grace  the  pages  of  any  future 
Ben-Gay  advertisements. 

“We  decided  Peter  Pain  is 
not  a  fun  guy,”  a  Lemming/ 
Pacquin  spokesman  averred. 

The  move  was  not  unexpected ; 
Peter  Pain  had  fallen  from 
favor.  In  recent  years,  his  ap¬ 
pearances  in  print  grew  more 
and  more  infrequent  and  at  the 
end,  he  w’as  featured  only  on 
the  Ben-Gay  package  insert. 
When  the  present  supplies  of 
these  inserts  are  gone,  Peter 
Pain  will  be  no  more. 

How’ever,  in  his  heyday,  Peter 
Pain  ruled  the  roost  —  and  with 
a  firm  green  hand.  At  one  time 
or  another,  he  had  throw’n  a 
kleig  light  at  a  television  quiz 
kid;  pounded  an  umbrella  into 
the  back  of  a  grandfather  cele¬ 
brating  his  fiftieth  wredding  an¬ 
niversary;  clouted  a  sweet  little 
old  lady  with  a  hammer  and 
spike;  and  turned  his  pitchfork 
on  the  stomach  of  a  primary 
school  farmgirl. 

Each  adventure,  despite  the 
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mayhem,  invariably  e‘nde<l  hap¬ 
pily.  Leeming/Pacquin  saw  to 
that.  In  each  strip,  someone  — 
often  a  friendly  mother-in-lavf 
—  w’ould  reach  for  Bom-Gay 
ointment  and  in  no  time,  the 
aches  and  pains  of  the  quiz  kid. 
grandfather,  farmgirl,  and 
other  harried  .souls  w’ould  dis- 
api)ear. 

“Drat,  Ben-Gay,”  was  the 
vanquished  villain’s  frequent 
lament  as  an  episode  came  to  an 
end. 

These  adventure  comic  strips 
are  now  considered  advei-tisinp 
classics. 

Ben-Gay  advertisements  are 
handled  by  C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Co. 

• 

Adman  Will  Teach 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Evan  Haywood  Antone,  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  El 
Paso  Times  and  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  as  instructor  in  Enp;- 
lish  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles  and  to 
w’ork  on  his  doctorate  at  the 
UCLA  graduate  school. 

• 

Joins  S&K-S 

San  Francisco 

Richard  Billings,  with  the 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  for 
the  past  six  years  and  formerly 
with  Rockford,  Ill.,  newspapers, 
had  been  added  to  the  Story  4 
Kelly-Smith  Inc.,  staff  here.  Mr 
Billings  has  been  handling  San 
Francisco  accounts  for  the 
Times. 

• 

Linage  Correction 

ALS  Reports  gave  incorrect 
July  linage  figures  (E&P,  Sept 
4)  for  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Mail.  The  corrected  listing  isf 
Gazette — M,  877,916.  Mail — E, 
979,532.  Gazette-Mail— S,  316,- 
030  (15,356  Parade). 
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M'^CANN-EKICKSON,  INC. 

HomeOJfitr:  4H5  i.KXISOTON  AVK  .NKW  VOKK  17.  N.Y.  UXKOKl)  7-6WKI 

September  3>  196^ 


Mr.  Gabe  Joseph 

Vice  Fresldent-Mvertislng  Manager 
Chicago  Dally  Nevs-Sun-Tlmes 
Chicago,  lUlnolB 

Dear  Mr.  Joseph: 

We  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  'ae  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  ftnri  Dally  News  will  reap  a  reward  for  your  pioneering 
effort  In  national-retail  newspaper  rate  equalization. 

On  behalf  of  Westinghouse,  McCann-Erickson  will  place  a  schedule  of 
2k  full  page  black  and  white  ads  in  the  Chicago  Dally  News  and 
Sun-Times,  starting  early  In  I966.  And  we  will  seixl  you  a  contract 
within  the  near  future. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  money  for  this  campaign  went  into  other 
media  in  1963. 

For  your  information  we  are  attaching  a  copy  of  the  letter  we  are 
sending  to  those  newspapers  which  have  substantial  rate  differentials 
for  national  and  local  advertising. 


Very  sincerely. 


With  a  letter  like  this,  who  needs  an  ad 


riiaiik  you  'VIeCann-lirickson.  And  thank  you 
Westinghouse,  for  your  48  pati;e  order.  Your  confidence 
in  our  Single  Rate  Plan  is  shared  by  many  others. 

In  the  first  year  of  our  plan  we  added  in  excess  of  $1,8.^0,tH)0 
in  additional  schedules,  giyin^  us  more  daily 
national  linage  than  the  other  combination. 

It’s  a  pleasure  to  serye  you. 

Chicaf^i  Sun-Times / Chicago  Daily  News 

( Wr  ran  get  it  for  you  rrlail! ) 
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Readers  Interested 
In  Offset  Methods 

Rv  (>f‘ralil  l{.  Ilealev 


Chicago 

Anyon(“  wlio  would  arpue  with 
F.  R.  Woodward,  Kmeral  man¬ 
ager  of  tilt*  Ihihix/He  (la.)  Telc- 
(/rapli-fh'nild,  tliat  new.sj)ai)er.s 
are  losiiijr  tlieir  public  a])peai 
would  eucouuter  a  very  recal¬ 
citrant  man. 

Present  at  the  first  demonstra¬ 
tions  last  week  of  the  wel)-fed 
Metro-Off.set  Press,  desifcned  and 
manufactured  by  the  Go.ss  Com- 
])any,  Mr.  Woodward  told  E&P 
that  Telej-'raph-Herald  readers 
are  showing  jtreat  intere.st  in 
the  paper’s  switch  to  otf.set. 

The  change  will  In*  complete 
late  this  year  or  early  in  IDfifi 
when  the  press,  which  more  than 
200  publishers  and  production 
managers  watched  in  ojjeration 
for  three  days  at  the  Goss  i)lant, 
is  installed  and  ready  to  go  at 
the  Telegra|)h-Herald. 

Keuilers  Interested 

“Peojjle’s  interest  in  the 
changes  we  are  making  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  me,'’  Mr.  W(K)dward 
said.  “Friends  stop  me  and  our 


emi)loyes  on  the  streets  to  ask 
them  alMiut  offset  and  what  it 
will  mean  to  readers.  Readers 
call  us  on  the  jthone,  even  .send 
letters  asking  what  our  an¬ 
nounced  changes  are  all  alK)ut. 

“Naturally,  we’re  ha))py  alK)ut 
this  respon.se,  but  further  than 
that,  we’ve  tH‘«-n  convincwl  over 
the  jjast  .sevej'al  months  that 
peojjle  are  intere.sted  in  what 
newsj)ai)ers  are  doing.  You  just 
have  to  tell  them  about  it.’’ 

The  Metro-Offset  Press  is  a 
double-width  web  off.set  press 
developed  for  large  dailies. 
Dubucfue  has  a  ])opulation  of 
alKiut  .")7,000  and  a  retail  trading 
area  of  20;i,(l0(l.  The  Telegraph- 
Herald’s  circulation  is  42,000 
daily  and  Sunday. 

The  newspaper’s  Metro-Offset 
Press  consists  of  four  units,  two 
color  units,  a  2:1  Uniflow  folder 
with  a  skipslitter  which  permits 
running  of  a  tabloi<l  i)roduct  as 
l)art  of  a  collect  run. 

It  is  eciuipped  with  Goss-Rwds- 
Tensions-Pasters  and  includes 
Goss’  latest  Digital  Pa.ster  Pilot, 


a  computer  type  web  splicing 
control. 

The  i)ress  has  a  guaranteed 
speed  of  50,000  an  hour  and 
during  the  demonstrations, 
which  were  held  four  days  after 
the  first  press  startup,  the  press 
was  running  full  color  and  black 
and  white  at  speeds  l)etween 
.■>0,000  and  65,000  an  hour. 

The  general  configuration  of 
the  Metro-Offset  Press  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Goss  Headliner.  It  may 
be  arranged  for  floor  feed,  with 
roll  stands  at  either  end  of  the 
press,  or  for  under  floor  feed, 
utilizing  the  standard  automatic 
Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Telegraph-Herald  will  be 
{■quipped  for  under-floor  fed. 

A  waist-high  panel  on  the 
operating  side  of  the  arch  type 
unit,  contains  conveniently 
grouped  controls  which  include 
Colortrol  i)anels.  Conoflow  for 
tension  operation,  ink  form  and 
water  form  roller  throw  offs,  as 
well  as  impression,  ink  and 
water  fountain  controls  in  the 
unit,  which  are  also  tied  in  with 
a  free-standing  Master  Control 
Console  located  near  the  folder. 

The  semi-cylindrical  design 
permits  straight  or  collect  opera¬ 
tion.  Each  unit  produces  eight 
bioadsheet  pages  when  running 
straight  or  16  pages  running 
collect.  Tension  type  lockup  posi¬ 
tively  locks  plate  ends  and  can 
be  arranged  to  hold  various  plate 
sizes:  single  page  (broadsheet) 
plates,  or  two  page  plates — two 
pages  wide  by  one  page  around; 
or  two  page  plates — two  pages 
around  by  one  page  wide;  or 
four  page  plates — two  pages 
wide  by  two  pages  around. 

Inking  and  (lampening  systems 
are  contained  within  the  arch. 
The  inking  sy.stem  is  positioned 
in  the  conventional  vertical  ar¬ 
rangement,  l)elow'  the  plate 
cylinders.  The  dampening  sys¬ 
tem  rollers  are  easily  accessible 
from  the  opening  in  the  arch  of 
the  unit.  Variable  speed  indi¬ 
vidually  driven  water  fountain 
rollers  are  controlled  from  the 
Master  Control  Console.  They 
can  be  controlled  individually, 
or  speed  may  be  adjusted  for  all 
fountain  rollers  simultaneously. 

Pictures  Are  Sharp 

“Many  new.spaper  people  have 
looked  at  a  copy  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald  and  asked  me, 
‘why  are  you  going  offset?’,”  Mr. 
Woodward  said.  “What  these 
people  see  when  they  look  at  our 
paper  is  that  we  are  one  of  the 
top  papers  in  the  country  in 
photo  rei)roduction.  Our  pic¬ 
tures  are  extremely  clear  for 
letterpress;  our  printing  is 
sharp. 

“We  always  tell  them  it  takes 
quality  control  from  photogra¬ 
pher  to  engraver  to  printer  to 
pressman.  We’ve  always  been 


quality  conscious,  and  that’s  whv 
we’re  going  offset.” 

Mr.  Woodward  said  the  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald  delayed  pui  chase 
of  a  new  jjress  for  several  years, 
waiting  for  an  offset  press  to  be' » 
l)erfected  that  would  be  suitable 
for  a  daily  like  Dubuque’s. 

“Finally’,”  he  said,  “we  felt 
we  couldn’t  wait  any  longer  and 
we  ordered  a  new  Goss  Mark  II 
and  signed  the  contract.  But 
later  Goss  said  they  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  four-|)age  wide,  high 
speed  offset  ))i  ess  and  we  jumped 
at  the  chance  to  order  it. 

“Going  to  offset  isn’t  a  cost 
-saving  matter  with  us.  It’s  a 
matter  of  quality.  We  think  our 
new  j)ress  will  carry  us  ahead 
on  the  wave  of  the  future.  Our 
photo  j)roduction  is  good  now.  It 
will  be  immeasurably  better. 
Our  ads  will  be  brighter  and  as 
colorful  as  the  advertiser  can 
dream.  Our  jiaper  will  have  a 
neater  Icxrk,  it  will  be  a  .show¬ 
piece  and  a  tough  competitor.” 

Circulution  Paltem 

Although  the  Telegrajrh-Her- 
ald  is  the  only’  daily  paper  in 
Dubuque,  about  half  of  its  cir¬ 
culation  is  in  13  adjoining 
counties  in  Iowa,  four  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  three  in  Illinois. 

“We  run  into  a  lot  of  competi¬ 
tion,”  he  notetl,  “from  papers 
that  want  to  pick  up  subscribers 
in  the  wide  area  we  cover.  We 
feel  that  now  we’ll  have  a  sell¬ 
ing  point  that  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  can’t  afford  to  pass  up. 
We’ll  have  color  available 
throughout  the  paper,  and  we’ll 
have  the  .sharpest,  brightest 
l)hotographs  now  possible. 

The  Telegraph-Herald,  pre 
viously  nine  columns,  w'ill  switch 
to  eight  columns,  eliminate  col¬ 
umn  rules,  and  redesign  its 
makeup  for  a  brighter  look. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  the  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald  felt  it  could  switch 
to  offset  because  of  the  many 
improvements  being  made  in  the 
field,  including  the  development 
of  a  camera  capable  of  making 
offset  plates  at  high  speed. 

“We’ve  learned  you  shouldn’t 
buy’  any  piece  of  new  equipment 
until  you  are  ready  to  put  it  to 
use,”  he  said.  “The  developments 
in  this  field  are  so  rapid  that  by 
the  time  you  can  get  your  new  » 
machine  set  up  and  operating, 
something  new’  will  have  been 
developed  to  make  it  obsolete." 

Mr.  Woodward  said  he  was 
pleased  at  the  way  the  paper’s 
printers  had  adapted  to  the  new 
skills  of  offset  preparation  and 
that  his  pressmen  were  looking 
forw-ard  to  the  new  press  and 
learning  about  it. 

C.  S.  Reilly,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Goss  Company,  an¬ 
nounced  during  the  demonstra-,, 
tions  that  eight  new  customers 
have  ordered  a  total  of  34 
Metro  Offset  printing  units. 
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Higher  Incomes... 

Greater  Population  Growth... 

MAKE  METRO  SAN  JOSE 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA’S 

Leading 

Marketing 

Area 


37,700  New  Residents  in  Northern 
California  Chose  Metro  San  Jose 

More  than  1  out  of  every  3  (nearly  37%)  new  residents  in  Northern  California’s 
9  County  Bay  A^ea  moved  into  Metro  San  Jose.  More  building,  more  industry, 
more  retail  sales  and  more  money  (an  average  of  nearly  $100  a  month  more 
than  San  Francisco)  make  Metro  San  Jose  lead  in  population  growth  .  .  make 
it  the  fastest  growing  area  in  Northern  California. 

POPULATION  GROWTH  —  NINE  BAY  AREA  COUNTIES 
July  1964 -July  1965 

Population  12  Months  Percentage 

July  1,  Change  In  Change  In 

COUNTIES  1965  Population  Population 

Alameda  (Oakland)  1.033.100  33.000  32.0 


Alameda  (Oakland) 
Santa  Clara 

(Metro  San  Jose) 
San  Francisco 
San  Mateo 
Contra  Costa 
Marin 
Sonoma 
Solano 
Napa 

BAY  AREA  TOTAL 

sourer  snu.  .1  C0I.I1K1.1..  Owoii 


891.200 
750.500 

532.200 

509.900 
188.700 
178.400 

159.900 
75.700 

4,319.600 


66,696  Metro  San  Jose  People 
Reported  Incomes  $10,000  and  over 

Even  traditionally  wealthy  San  Francisco  County  where  47,377  people  reported 
incomes  in  excess  of  $10,000  can't  compare  to  Metro  San  Jose's  upper  income 
group  numbering  66.696.  With  19.915  residents  reporting  incomes  of  $15.(X)0 
and  over  and  an  average  income  of  $9,730,  Metro  San  Jose  has  the  highest 
income  factor  of  any  major  Northern  California  County. 

AVERAGE  OF  ALL  PERSONAL  TAX  RETURNS  AND 
NUMBER  OF  RETURNS  $10,000  AND  OVER 

Major  Northern  California  Counties  — 1963 

TAXABLE  RETURNS  lAIrmcdA  County)  FRANCISCO  (SaMa  CIa.a  County) 

$10,000  to  $14,999  46.563  29.544  46,781 

$15,000  and  over  16.451  17.833  19,915 

Average  PER  RETURN  $8,719  $8,573  $9,730 


NOT  SAN  FRANCISCO- 
NOT  OAKLAND,  BUT  METRO 
SAN  JOSE  IS  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA’S 
LEADING  GROWTH  MARKET 
.  .  .  AND  ONLY  THE  MERCURY  AND 
NEWS  EFFECTIVELY  TELLS  YOUR 
SALES  STORY  IN  METRO  SAN  JOSE 


\  C^JOMTRA  COSTA  j 

MERCURY 

ANDREWS 

San  Jose, California 

J 

CRESMER,  WOODWARD. 
O'MARA  A  ORMSBEE.INC. 

REEL  ROOM-.PRESS  L 

Goss  gives  you 
the  best  of  all  three 
to  build  higher 
net  production 


1  UNIT...FOLDER... 


The  unmatched  productivity  of  the  Goss  Headliner  press 
starts  in  the  reel  room.  There,  non-stop  web  feed  is  insured 
—at  any  speed— by  the  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster.  With  it, 
web  tension  stays  constant,  even  during  changes  of  oper¬ 
ating  speed  to  give  you  perfect  splices  every  time. 

Your  entire  splicing  operation  can  be  done  automatically 
by  adding  the  Goss  Automatic  Digital  Paster  Pilot,  a  solid- 
state  computer  that  eliminates  human  error  for  consist- 
‘  ently  high  output . .  .  allows  substantial  newsprint  savings 
and  eliminates  costly  rewinding  and  extra  handling. 

The  Headliner  Mark  II  press  performance  has  won  the 
plaudits  of  pressmen  around  the  world !  Add- A-Color  Paks 
working  in  conjunction  with  Flo-Matic  recirculating  ink 
system  permits  you  to  make  every  unit  a  color  unit  and  lets 
you  change  to  color  in  minutes.  Its  Tension-Plate  Lock¬ 
up  makes  plate  and  cylinder  practically  one  unit.  Thus 
register  is  improved,  blanket  and  roller  life  increased.  Its 
speed  assures  quality  reproduction  at  70,000  papers 
per  hour. 

r 


The  third  partner  in  Goss’  high  productivity  system  is  the 
folder.  Here  you  have  your  choice  of  either  the  112-page 
Uniflow  2:1  or  the  128-page  Imperial  3:2.  Both  have  that 
something  extra  in  reserve.  Both  are  famous  for  high 
efficiency  and  low  maintenance. 

With  this  kind  of  Goss  reliability,  the  Headliner  Mark  It 
can  really  roll.  For  big  city  dailies,  there's  nothing  like  the 
Mark  11  for  productivity,  color  flexibility,  easy-to-operate 
centrally  located  controls  .  .  .  and  top  letterpress  printing 
quality. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  your  plant,  you  need  the  best 
performance  possible  in  all  three  areas  .  .  .  and  only 
Goss  supplies  it.  Only  Goss  backs  up  its  equipment  with 
“total  product"  reliability  and  the  reputation  earned 
through  years  of  innovation,  improvements  and  industry 
leadership. 

For  the  whole  story  on  the  fastest  and  savingest  way  to 
get  newspapers  on  the  street,  write:  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Specialists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress,  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 


^  THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
^  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 
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ABC  Moves 
To  Broaden 
Audit  Service 


Chicago 

The  Board  of  Directors  has 
taken  the  first  steps  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  havinjf  the  Audit  B\ireau 
of  Circulations  make  “its  serv¬ 
ices  available  for  auditing  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  auditable  market 
and  circulation  data.” 

According  to  Kenneth  Laird, 
ABC  Board  Chairman  and 
chairman  of  Tatham-Laird  & 
Kudner  Inc.,  actions  taken  by 
the  Board  at  Omaha  last  week 
will  “enable  ABC  to  implement 
the  intent  of  the  membership  in 
overwhelmingly  approving  ABC 
Charter  changes  in  October, 
1964.” 

The  Board’s  actions  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Proj¬ 
ects  Evaluation  Committee  and 
an  organizational  structure, 
through  which  the  directors  will 
examine  the  Audit  Bureau’s 
broadest  possible  service  capa¬ 
bility. 

While  providing  for  a  number 
of  in-depth  studies,  the  Board 
made  no  attempt  to  define  the 
specific  areas  which  will  be  in¬ 
vestigated,  nor  did  it  establish 


priority  commitments  for  such 
studies.  The  first  progress  re¬ 
port  on  this  study  program  is 
.scheduled  for  the  Board’s  meet¬ 
ing  in  January,  1966. 

The  September  16th  actions 
follow’  nearly  a  year  of  study 
and  discussion  by  members  of 
the  Board  and  Audit  Bureau 
management,  with  the  consult¬ 
ing  services  of  J.  K.  Lasser  and 
Company.  A  report  by  James  B. 
Kobak  recommends  that  ABC 
adopt  “a  progressive  servdce- 
oriented  philosophy,”  suggest¬ 
ing  that  ABC  could  “audit  mar¬ 
ket  research  studies  (without 
doing  the  actual  research),  radio 
and  television  data,  direct  mail 
lists,  ti  ade  show’s,  outdoor  audi¬ 
ence  exposure,  free  distribution 
print  media,  and  many  other 
fields.” 

The  Las.ser  report  further 
states,  “ABC  is  the  logical  ve¬ 
hicle  for  setting  standards  and 
performing  audits  in  other  fields 
because  of  its  spotk?ss  reputa¬ 
tion  for  integrity,  its  size,  its 
very  competent  staff,  and  its 
many  years  of  experience.  It  is 
w’ell  organized  to  take  over  addi¬ 
tional  duties.  The  marketing 
community  would  be  ill-advise<l 
if  it  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  ABC.” 

During  the  year  of  study,  the 
Audit  Bureau  has  already  tested 
the  feasibility  of  broadening  its 
services  into  other  areas  of 


Film  proressinfi  machines 
for  fine  (luality  halftones 


DUAL  REPLENISHING  SYSTEM  •  POSITIVE  ROLLER/BELT  DRIVE  •  ANY  FILM  ANY  CHEMISTRY 
•  ABSOLUTE  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL  •  UNIOUE  ROLLER/JET  AGITATION 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FOUR  PAGE  TECHNICAL  BULLETIN  OR  CONTACT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


marketing  measurement.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  it  has 
determined  the  feasibility  of 
verifying  tbe  registered  attend¬ 
ance  at  trade  shows.  In  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  and  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertising  Research 
Institute,  ABC  has  determined 
the  practicality  of  verifying 
audience  measurement  pi’oce- 


dures. 

In  taking  these  action.s.  the 
ABC  Board  unanimously  agreed 
that  no  basic  change  in  member¬ 
ship  requirements  would  be 
made  without  the  sugg('.sted 
change  first  being  presentc'd  or 
communicated  to  tbe  general 
ABC  membership.  It  is  planned 
that  there  will  be  industrj’-wide 
discussion  of  specific  program 
recommendations. 


Hoiles  Wins  Case 
For  Expansion  Fund 


ixygffrvn/cs  /na 
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Washington 

The  U.S.  Tax  Court  has  de¬ 
cided  that  Freedom  Newspapers 
Inc.  was  justified  in  accumulat¬ 
ing — without  distributing  to 
shareholders — nearly  $2  million 
of  its  earnings  in  1959  and  1960 
because  of  its  policy  of  seeking 
expansion  by  purchasing  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
had  contended  that  the  group — 
which  is  headed  by  R.  C.  Hoiles 
and  operated  12  newspapers  at 
the  time  the  case  went  to  trial 
— ow’ed  $715,509  in  accumulated 
earnings  tax  liecause  it  had 
failed  to  acquire  any  news¬ 
papers. 

But  Tax  Court  Judge  William 
M.  Fay,  after  a  detailed  study 
of  the  Hoiles  group’s  long  his¬ 
tory  of  expansion,  concluded  that 
its  management  “decided  with 
good  reason  that  the  retention 
of  earnings  during  1959  and 
1960  w’as  necessary  (1)  to  carry 
out  its  expansion  plan  and  (2)  to 
provide  a  cushion  against  pos¬ 
sible  antitrust  liability. 

Freedom  Newspapers  is  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  federal  suit 
charging  antitrust  violations  in 
the  Lima,  Ohio  new’spaper  mar¬ 
ket. 

Freedom,  in  replying  to  the 
IRS  determination  that  it  had 
accumulated  too  much  income 
in  1959-60,  not  only  cited  its 
policy  of  acquiring  new’spapers 
but  .said  that  it  might  well  have 
lieen  required  to  defend  against 
a  multimillion  dollar  civil  anti¬ 
trust  .suit  by  the  Lima  Citizen 
w’hich  it  since  has  purchased  and 
absorbed  into  its  Lima  News. 

Hoiles  operates  new’spapers  in 
Lima;  Santa  Ana,  Marysville, 
.4naheim,  La  Habra  and  Brea, 
Calif.;  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
Bucyrus,  0.,  and  Odessa,  Har¬ 
lingen,  McAllen  and  Browns¬ 
ville,  Tex. 

Following  a  Policy 

Since  1927,  Judge  Fay  wrote, 
.Mr.  Hoiles  and  his  son,  Clarence, 
“have  been  committed  to  a  fixed 
policy  of  expansion  of  activities 
in  the  new’spaper  field  and  have 
deemed  acquisition  of  interest  in 


other  newspapers  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  basis  for  such  expansion.” 

In  response  to  the  IRS  conten¬ 
tion  that  Hoiles  showed  no  “spe¬ 
cific  and  definite  plans”  to  use  its 
accumulated  earnings  for  expan¬ 
sion  needs.  Fay  pointed  to  a 
long  list  of  activities  by  Hoiles 
in  investigating  the  possibility 
of  newspaper  purchases  in  the 
years  in  question — and  even 
making  hard  offers,  although 
acquisitions  never  came  through. 

Judge  Fay  noted  that  the  IRS 
argued  that  Freedom’s  negotia¬ 
tions  “failed  to  produce  any 
necessity  during  the  years  in  is¬ 
sue  to  accumulate  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  any  particular  busi¬ 
ness.” 

But  the  judge  wrote  that  the 
problems  common  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  new’spapers  are  unique. 

“A  prospective  customer  can¬ 
not  merely  place  an  order  or 
draw’  plans,  as  for  a  piece  of 
machinery  and  additional  con- 
.struction,”  he  wrote.  “He  can 
do  no  more  than  actively  search 
out  opportunities  for  acquisition 
.  .  .  However,  there  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  his  investigation  and 
negotiations  will  culminate  in 
an  acquisition  of  any  particular 
new’spaper  in  any  particular 
month  or  year.” 

A  recent  trend  tow’ard  con¬ 
solidation  in  the  new.spaper  in¬ 
dustry,  Judge  Fay  said,  has  led 
to  an  additional  difficulty  in  such 
acquisitions:  “Fewer  news¬ 

papers  are  available  for  pur¬ 
chase,  with  fierce  competition 
among  prospective  buyers.” 

Thus,  Fay  concluded: 

“In  the  somew’hat  unique  cir¬ 
cumstances  presented  herein 
(Freedom)  followed  the  only 
course  open  to  a  growing  news- 
l)aper  business  desirous  and  In 
need  of  further  expansion  .  .  . 
this  course  of  conduct  effectively 
refutes  and  fully  and  sufficiently 
answers  (the  IRS)  contention 
that  petitioner’s  expansion  plans 
w’ere  not  definite  and  certain 
during  the  years  in  issue  .  .  . 
petitioner’s  accumulation  w’as 
clearly  not  excessive  in  the  light 
of  its  expansion  plans.” 
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COMPETENT  CRARSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


Wherever  you  see  good,  clean,  sharp  newspaper  printing  in  any  one  of  our  50  United 
States,  chances  are  you’ll  find  Wood  Flong  mats  in  that  paper’s  stereotyping  department. 
This,  however,  is  expected  of  Wood  Flong  because  we’ve  specialized  in  making  better  mats 
for  53  years.  Incidentally,  mats  are  our  only  product  and  significant  improvements,  such 
as  the  mill-coated  mat,  the  mUl-conditioned  mat,  the  one-piece,  no-pack  mat  and  theR.O.P. 
color  one-piece,  no-pack  mat  were  all  Wood  Flong  developments.  And-all  these  better¬ 
ments  make  for  better  mats  and  higher-quality  reproduction.  That’s  why  competent 
craftsmen  prefer  Wood  Flong  Mats! 

One-piece  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  moi-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  Naw  York  OHioo:  SSI  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-29SO 

.  SCRVINO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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Newspaper  Trucks 
Haul  Freight,  Too 


By  Edward  G.  Dirkcton 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Continued  growth  of  “The 
Jack  Rabbit  Line,”  the  express 
service  operated  by  the  Orlando 
Sentinel-Star  throughout  its  cir¬ 
culation  area  in  Central  Florida, 
is  forecast  by  Joe  Rogero,  man¬ 
ager  of  this  busy  enterprise. 
Purchase  of  the  Orlando  papers 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  Co.  has 
signalled  no  change  in  policy 
so  far  as  the  package  delivery 
service  is  concerned.  Applica¬ 
tion  has  been  made  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  it  as  a  subsidiary  of  the 
newspapers.  During  its  18  years 
of  operation,  the  express  serv¬ 
ice  has  been  unincorporated,  op¬ 
erated  by  Publisher  Martin  An¬ 
dersen  as  an  individual. 

In  1964,  the  service  collected 


ing  newsprint,  and  for  lease  of 
vehicles  to  the  Sentinel-Star. 
The  total  net  income  for  1964 
was  $173,682. 

The  express  service  employs 
.■)!  persons.  These  include  dis¬ 
patchers,  platform  workers, 
clerical  help,  drivers,  mechanics 
and  other  maintenance  person¬ 
nel.  The  truck  fleet  numbers  38, 
of  which  five  are  on  lease  to  the 
newspapers.  Of  the  fleet,  18 
trucks  are  2-ton  with  14-foot 
vans.  The  rest  are  %-ton  or  1- 
ton  van  trucks.  The  service  oc¬ 
cupies  quarters  adjacent  to  the 
block-stiuare  Sentinel-Star  plant. 
Two-way  radio  controls  the  dis¬ 
patching  in  the  Orlando  area. 

On  Edition  Times 


Joe  Rogero,  manager  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star's  package  express 
service,  checks  the  manifest  of  a  truck  which  is  being  loaded  for  a  trip 
to  an  outlying  point  in  Florida. 


$188,556  for  hauling  packages. 
In  addition,  the  service  chargetl 
the  Sentinel-Star  for  delivery 
of  newspapers,  at  rates  approxi¬ 
mating  what  an  outside  contrac¬ 
tor  would  charge.  There  were 
other  revenues,  such  as  for  haul- 


Outbound,  there  ai-e  two  de¬ 
partures  each  24  hours  to  each 
major  point.  These  are,  rough¬ 
ly,  at  noon  and  midnight,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  edition  times 
of  the  papers.  The  service  is  so 
speedy  that  65  percent  of  the 


packages  picked  up  for  the  noon 
departure  or  brought  to  the  Jack 
Rabbit  terminal  before  noon  ai'e 
delivered  in  outlying  points  that 
same  day,  according  to  Mr. 
Rogero.  "The  remainder  is  de¬ 
li  vere<l  the  following  morning. 


along  with  the  cargo  that  conies 
in  during  the  night  on  the  mid¬ 
night  departure. 

Bureau  personnel  and  other 
employes  of  the  newspapers  at 
the  outlying  points  have  no  con- 
(Continued  on  next  pai/e) 


Sta-Hi/Bonnier  Metro  Stack/Master 

ACCIIItACY 

of  this  counter  stacker  is 
+ 1  PAPER  in  10,000!! 

You  will  never  short  a  bundle... thanks  to  its 
ultra-accurate  Milgo  Counter,  rugged  “star- 
wheel”  sensor  and  dependable  electronic 
counting.  Get  all  the  facts  today,  write,  wire, 
or  phone  collect... 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach 
Calif.  92663,  (714)  546-8000 

435  North  Michigtn  Avo.  60  East  42nd  Stroot  1850  North  St.  Paul  85  rua  Gaucharat 
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iiK  tion  with  the  package  service. 
It  is  handled  entirely  by  com- 
ini.ssioned  agents  who  make 
ar(  :i  deliveries  in  their  own  ve¬ 
hicles.  The  agents’  cars  or  trucks 
are  insure<l  by  the  delivery  serv¬ 
ice,  but  are  ownetl  by  the  agents. 
When  a  truck  arrives  at  an  out¬ 
lying  point,  such  as  Kissimmee, 
the  newspapers  are  delivered 
first  to  the  circulation  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  paper.  Then 
the  i)ackages  are  turned  over 
to  the  express  agent,  and  it  is 
his  responsibility  to  deliver 
them.  Meanwhile,  inbound 
frc'ight  is  picked  uj)  from  the 
agent  and  brought  l)ack  to  Or¬ 
lando  or  droppe<l  at  points  en 
I'oute. 

There  are  16  agencies  now  in 
Central  Florida  to  handle  the 
express  service.  Api)lications  are 
pending  to  extend  the  operating 
ai-ea  of  the  express  service  into 
new  sections,  including  Tampa, 
Gainesville  and  Vero  Beach. 
The  extensions  of  the  express 
.service  rights  in  the  past  have 
roughly  paralleled  growth  of 
the  newspapers’  circulation. 

In  lliisiness  Since  1947 

The  .lack  Rabbit  Line  started 
Aug.  17,  1947,  when  the  first 
freight  was  hauled  outbound 
from  Orlando  along  with  news¬ 
papers.  In  19.53,  permission  was 
obtained  from  the  Florida  Rail¬ 
road  &  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  to  haul  packages  in  both 
directions,  and  btdvveen  inter- 
me<liate  points.  Expansion  of 
the  routes  followed  the  growth 
of  the  circulation  at  intervals. 

In  1963,  the  express  company 
acquii'ed  a  certificate  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  for  distribution  of  inter¬ 
state  freight.  Now  the  express 
company  can,  and  does,  accept 
shipments  from  interstate  car¬ 
riers,  such  as  airlines  and  truck 
lines,  for  delivery  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida  area.  The  express 
line  is  being  used  particularly, 
according  to  Mr.  Rogero,  for 
final  delivery  of  consolidated  or 
pool  truck  loads  brought  into 
Orlando,  There  the  loads  are 
broken  down  for  delivery  to 
points  in  the  region  by  the  Jack 
Rabbit  Line. 

The  Jack  Rabbit  Line  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  accept  freight  up  to 
125  pounds  per  piece  and  a  total 
shipment  up  to  500  points.  Rates 
are  on  a  gi'aduated  scale  de¬ 
pending  upon  weight  and  zone, 
but  are  the  same  rates  as  al¬ 
lowed  by  regulatory  bodies  as 
for  the  bus  lines  with  package 
services.  The  Jack  Rabbit  Line 
is  allowed  to  add  10  percent  to 
those  same  schedules  for  pickup 
and  delivery  service  which  the 
bus  lines  do  not  offer  with  their 
package  services. 

Orlando  has  grown  rapidly  as 
a  warehousing  and  distribution 


point  for  Central  Florida.  Mer¬ 
chants  in  the  outlying  cities 
count  on  rapid  delivery  of  their 
orders.  The  result  is  that  the 
Jack  Rabbit  trucks  may  be  found 
carrying  almost  any  sort  of 
light-weight  freight.  Perish¬ 
ables,  if  .shipped  via  the  Senti¬ 
nel-Star  seiwice,  are  subject  to 
the  .same  delivery  schedules  as 
non-perishable  commodities,  and 
the  firm  offers  no  refrigerated 
delivery.  However,  l)ecause  of 
the  speed  of  the  servdce,  quite 
a  volume  in  semi-perishable 
items,  .such  as  live  plants  and 
candy,  is  shijjjjed  by  the  Jack 
Rabbit  Line.  One  of  the  note¬ 
worthy  commodities  handled 
regularly  is  blood,  being  moved 
by  blood  banks  or  hospitals 
from  point  to  point  for  storage 
or  use. 

No  freight  is  carried  on  Sun¬ 
days  l)ecause  of  the  heav'y  new.s- 
pai)ers. 

*  *  * 

BOYS  IN  INJURY  FUND 

Denvkr 

Boys  who  deliv’er  the  Demu  r 
Pont  are  now  covered  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 
the  newspaper  paying  the  pre¬ 
miums  which  cost  between  5(1 
and  60  cents  a  month  i)er  boy. 
• 

Wyants  and  Loney 
Buy  Arizona  Daily 

Dm.’GLAS,  Ariz. 

The  Doutflas  Dispatch  has 
been  purchased  by  the  publishers 
of  a  Pennsylv'ania  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  a  former  regional 
executive  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  from  J.  Newell  Johns¬ 
ton,  owner-publisher  for  28 
years. 

The  new  owners,  who  will 
assume  control  of  the  4,000- 
circulation  daily,  Oct.  1,  are 
Corbin  A.  Wyant  and  James 
M.  Wyant,  co-publishers  of  the 
Kittanninq  Leader-Times,  and 
Aaron  H.  Loney,  former  region¬ 
al  executive  with  UPI  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Mr.  Loney  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  native  of  Mt,  Vernon,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Loney  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  Univ'ersity  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  1947,  following  five 
years’  naval  service  in  World 
War  11.  He  joined  UPI  the  same 
year. 

• 

3-Decker  for  Press 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

The  first  three-deck  football 
press  box  in  the  East  has  been 
constructed  at  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  here.  It  will  be  glass-en¬ 
closed  for  late  season  games  and 
there  will  be  complete  television 
facilities  on  the  third  level, 
where  an  NBC  crew  will  have 
six  color  cameras  for  the  Dart- 
mouth-Cornell  Eastern  regional 
telecast,  Nov.  13. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


INTERNATIONAL  EVENT:  M).000 
extra  copies  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD  will  l>e  printed  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Atlantic  City  through¬ 
out  the  week  beginning  September 
27,  during  the  American  Textile 
Machinery  Exhibition.  Free  copies 
will  be  delivered  to  motels,  hotels 
and  at  the  G)nvention  Hall  for 
visitors  to  the  exhibition,  who  come 
from  every  industrialized  nation  in 
the  world.  Herb  Blueweiss,  editor 
of  DNR.  and  Mort  Gordon,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  head  a  10-man  re¬ 
porting  team  covering  the  major 
industry  event.  Ben  Sonz.  adver¬ 
tising  director,  and  Bertha  Kauf¬ 
man,  assistant  ad  director,  will  bring 
a  contingent  from  DNR’s  ad  stall. 


OCR  MAN  IN  GENEVA:  David 
Millwood  has  been  named  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  correspondent  for  Fair- 
child  Publications.  He  succeeds  Jeff 
Harrod  who  has  become  a  lecturer 
at  the  IJniv.  of  (Y)lorado. 


NEW  DIRECTION;  Anthony  J. 
Terry  of  the  DIRECTORY  DI¬ 
VISION’S  advertising  sales  staff  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  that  di¬ 
vision.  He  succeeds  Nathan  R.  Abel- 
son  who  has  joined  the  advertising 
sales  staff  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD. 


NEW  SUPERINTENDENT;  Rich¬ 
ard  Lynch  has  been  named  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  Fairchild 
Publication.s,  effective  Januarv'  1, 
1966.  Mr.  Lynch,  who  will  succeed 
Horace  L.  Therien  when  he  retires 
on  that  date,  has  held  the  position 
of  assistant  mechanical  superin-  j 
tendent  since  July  1,  1%3.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1959. 


GUESTS:  Recent  visitors  to  com¬ 
pany  headquarters  in  New  York 
were  David  Sawdey,  Fairchild’s 
European  director:  Jack  Wessling 
of  the  Cincinnati  bureau;  Joe  Mc¬ 
Lean  of  the  Philadelphia  bureau. 


ON  THE  HORIZON:  Special  fea¬ 
tures  coming  soon:  In  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY.  Merchan¬ 
dising  Dishwashers  Oct.  1;  Southern 
Market  Preview  Oct.  8;  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEW.S  presents  its  In¬ 
strument  Trends  report  Oct.  4. 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD’S  Knit¬ 
wear  Trends  issue  is  out  Oct.  4; 
British  Textile  Report  Oct.  5. 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  D.AILY  has 
French  Ready-to-Wear  Oct.  11; 
Best  of  Winter  Furs  Oct.  12.  E'OOT- 
WE.\R  NEWS  publishes  its  .Shoe 
Fair  Issues  Oct.  7  and  Oct.  11, 
which  is  an  extra  Monday  issue  for 
F.N,  normally  a  Thursday  weekly. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 

MlUhart  ot 

Daily  Nawt  Racord.  Wofnan't  Waar  Daily, 
Hama  Fumithings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Su^rmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Woakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactranic  Naws,  Baaks, 
Matalwarking  Naws,  Diractorias, 
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news-people 


Spieler 


Brown 


Larson 


CLIFF  SPIELER  has  been  appointed  city  editor  of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Gazette,  succeeding  the  late  Thomas  E.  Hewitt.  A  reporter  since  1953,  he 
became  Sunday  editor  in  1961. 

MRS.  BETTY  BROWN  is  the  new  women's  editor  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette,  succeeding  Miss  Kay  Glowes  who  resigned  to  do  graduate  work 
iO  journalism  and  teach  in  Milwaukee.  Mrs.  Brown,  a  former  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  copy  reader,  has  been  on  the  P-G's  staff  since  March,  1964. 

CHARLES  H.  LARSON  has  been  named  city  editor  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  to  replace  Howard  J.  Rugg  who  will  retire  In  October  after 
41  years  on  the  staff  as  political  writer  and  C.  E. 


Littleton  Retires 
As  Hoe  Secretary 

Charles  E.  Littleton,  who  oh- 
ser\’ed  his  76th  birthday  Sept. 
17,  announced  his  retirement  as 
secretary  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Inc., 
effective  Sept.  30.  He  will  re¬ 
main  on  a  limited  basis  as  a 
consultant  to  the  comi)any. 

Mr.  Littleton  is  a  40-year  Hoe 
veteran.  He  was  first  elected 
corporate  secretary  in  1941  after 
holding  a  number  of  administra¬ 
tive  positions  in  the  company. 

R.  Palmer  Hollister,  president 
of  the  company,  announced  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Littleton 
with  regret  and  elected  Vincent 
F.  Regan,  previously  assistant 
secretary  and  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  industnal  relations, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Littleton  as  sec¬ 
retary  on  September  .‘10. 

«  *  ♦ 

Ch.\riji;.s  T.  Scni’CK — from 
sports  desk,  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Caurier-Pant,  to  night  copy  desk, 
Wilminj/ton  (Dela.)  \ewK-Jour- 
nal. 

«  *  « 

John  F.  Evans,  advertising 
director  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province — elected  to  the 
publishing  company’s  boai'd  of 
directors. 

4c  «  * 

Steve  Spence,  trainee  of  Cop¬ 
ley  newspapers,  is  now  member 
of  editorial  staff  of  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Prens  after  serv¬ 
ing  six  weeks  on  the  Monrovia 
(Calif.)  News-Post. 

♦  *  « 

Terry  Dwyer,  governmental 
affairs  reporter  for  the  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  and 
Leader,  has  been  promoted  to 
city  editor  of  the  Tribune,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  P.  Lathrop, 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Leader. 

*  «  « 

Nor.man  Martin,  with  United 


Press  International  in  Boise, 
Idaho,  for  four  years — becomes 
assi.stant  to  Gov,  Robert  E. 
Smylie  for  press  information 
and  research  Oct.  1. 

*  *  « 

Jack  Limpert  —  appointed 
managing  editor  of  Suburban 
Newspaper  Publications  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Milpitas 
(Calif.)  Post  and  the  five  SUN- 
papers  in  San  Jose.  He  was  a 
UPI  regional  executive  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Michigan  before  be¬ 
coming  editor  of  the  Tri-City 
Progress  in  Warren,  Mich. 

*  «  « 

Robert  Moorefield,  AP  news 
editor  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  —  to  Viet 
Nam.  Lamar  Matthews,  broad¬ 
cast  editor  —  now  news  editor 
in  the  bureau.  Hoyt  Harwell 
—  broadcast  editor. 

«  >|l  « 

DuDLFrv  Lehew  —  from  AP, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  to  AP  Atlanta. 
♦  *  * 

Dick  Blystone,  former  re¬ 
porter  in  Copenhagen  who 


earned  a  master’s  degree  in 
English  at  Rutgers  —  to  .AP 
-Atlanta. 

*  *  ♦ 

Sal  De  Vivo  —  from  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  to  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N,  Y.) 
Gazette.  Michael  H,  Shaw  — 
promoted  from  reporter  to  as¬ 
sistant  C.E. 

a  *  * 

D.  Richard  Frazier  —  from 
state  editor  to  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal.  John  D.  Ward 
—  news  editor.  Birt  C.  Dar- 
UNG  —  state  editor. 

4c  # 

Howard  A.  Hosek  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  street  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  manager,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Denver  Post,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jack  Konrad,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

a  «  * 

A.  E.  P.  Wall,  for  the  last 
three  years  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser, 
has  lieen  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Catholic  Review,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  the  archdiocese  of  Bal¬ 
timore. 

4c  4( 

William  S.  Fitzgerald,  for¬ 
merly  of  Newsday,  has  been 
named  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record. 

>|(  4c  4c 

Jack  Carper,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  —  to  wire  editor.  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent. 

*  *  « 

Jim  Ott  —  from  reporter  — 
to  Kentucky  side  editor,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (0.)  Enquirer. 


THALER. 

K.  C.  Thaler,  UPI’s  chief  diplomatic 
correspondent  in  Europe,  has  covered 
almost  every  important  international 
conference  (summit  and  otherwise)  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

He  is  an  authority  on  the  complexities 
involved  in  such  great  issues  as  nuclear 
disarmament  and  the  European  Common 
Market.  And  he  has  the  writing  skill  to 
present  them  clearly  and  readably. 


“By  K.  C.  Thaler”-  another  big  by-line  from 

XJ’nited  P\*ess  International 
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in  the  news 


Winship 


Haviland 


Healy 


THOMAS  WINSHIP,  Harvard  '42,  is  editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
succeeding  his  father,  Laurence  L.  Winship,  who  retired.  Before  joining  the 
Globe,  Tom  Winship  worked  on  the  staff  of  the  Washington  Post  for  10  years. 
In  1955  he  became  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Globe.  He  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  morning  Globe  the  past  three  years. 

ALEXANDER  J.  HAVILAND,  newly  named  executive  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  was  a  Nleman  Fellow  at  Harvard.  He  has  been  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  evening  Globe  and  now  succeeds  Victor  O.  Jones, 
who  will  write  a  column. 


ROBERT  L.  HEALY,  a  Nieman.  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  1955-56,  Washington 
correspondent  and  political  editor,  becomes  assistant  executive  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe  and  continues  as  political  editor. 


Ian  Mknzies  —  from  finan¬ 
cial  rnlitor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  morninK  Bouton  Globe, 
with  Joseph  F.  Dinneen  Jr., 
formerly  city  editor,  managing 
tnlitor  of  the  evening:  Globe.  Ed¬ 
ward  .1.  Doherty  —  assistant 
M.E.  (morninp)  and  William 
H.  Waldron  —  assistant  M.E. 
(evening:).  Jo.seph  L.  Doherty 
—  assistant  M.E.  for  adminis¬ 
tration. 

*  *  * 

Denis  W.  Day,  June  ’65  grad¬ 
uate  of  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity  —  to  the  advertising:  sales 
staff  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Midwest  edition. 

*  *  Xt 

Charles  Maher,  former  San 
Piepo  (Calif.)  Tribune  colum¬ 
nist  —  to  sports  staff,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

x>  *  * 

Richard  Lane  —  promoted 
to  circulation  manager  of  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

x>  *  * 

Carl  P.  Brodhu.n  II — from 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
*  to  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
classified  advertising  sales  staff. 

x>  x<  * 

Richard  W.  Wilt,  manager  of 
the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Review  the  past  year — now  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  began  working  for 
the  newspaper  in  1950  as  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager. 

*  *  * 

Ron  E.  Henderson,  onetime 
reporter  for  the  Oklahotna  City 
(Okla.)  Times — named  man- 
"  aging  editor  of  Motive,  magazine 
of  the  Methodist  Student  Move¬ 
ment  after  graduating  from 
Perkins  School  of  Theology  at 


Southern  Methodist  University. 

*  *  ♦ 

Stephen  G.  Thompson,  who 
was  real  estate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1947- 
52  —  appointed  vicepresident- 
public  relations  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Real  Estate 

Appraisers. 

*  «  * 

Ci’RTYNE  Driscoll,  society 
writer  for  the  Long  Beach 

(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram — a  first  prize  from  the 
National  Federation  of  Press 
Women  for  a  page  layout  on  the 
Heart  Fund  campaign. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Karns,  former  chief 
editorial  writer.  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram — to  public  relations, 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Ritzinger  —  from 
Dixon  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph 
staff  to  the  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Times-Democrat. 

*  *  * 

Malcolm  Campbell  Jr. — 
from  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  staff  to  Carl  Candels  & 
Associates,  public  relations,  as 
a  partner. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lloyd  C.  Clark,  courthouse 
reporter  for  the  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette,  joined  the  Arizona  Week¬ 
ly  Gazette  as  assistant  editor 
and  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Marvin  Arth,  feature  writer 
of  former  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  —  from  reporter,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  to  lecturer  at 
University  of  Kansas. 
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Heath  Steps  Dohii 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

Irving  E.  Rogers,  publisher 
of  the  Eagle-Tribune,  announced 
the  resignation  of  William  H. 
Ht'ath  as  executive  editor,  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  9.  Mr.  Heath  joined  the 
Eagle-Tribune  June  13,  1960  as 
an  wlitorial  writer  after  being 
editor  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette  foi-  nearly  30  years.  In 
July  1962  Mr.  Heath  was  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  editor  after 
the  death  of  Editor  Allan  B. 
Rogers.  He  continued  editorial 
writing,  however,  being  lx)th 
executive  editor  and  editorial 
page  editor.  He  will  continue 
w'riting  editorials  for  the  Eagle- 
Tribune. 

itt  * 

Joseph  F.  McCarthy  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  head  librarian  at  the 
New  York  News,  succeeding  the 
late  Bernard  Reddington.  Mr. 
McCarthy  started  as  a  copy  boy 
on  the  News  in  1933.  Michael 
Rufolo  —  assistant  head  librar¬ 
ian. 

*  *  x> 

Charles  Allam,  copyreader 
since  1943  —  now  assistant  head 
of  the  cojiy  desk  of  the  New  Y ork 
News. 

«  *  * 

Kathie  Dibbll  —  from  Balti¬ 
more  AP  staff  to  AP  Newsfea- 
tures.  New  York. 

*  * 

Anne  Wyman,  city  staff 
writer  since  1958  —  new  travel 
editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  C.  Cuyler  —  from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
North  Adams  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script,  succeeding  Philip  A. 
Lee,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  Keil  —  from  City 
Hall  reporter  for  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Journal  to  special  news 
section  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times. 


Sourbon  Aimed  to 
Hit  tAe  Hoie 

by 

Julian  P.Von  Winkle,  Jr.,  / 

Pr«tid«nf  * 

Old  Fitzgerald  ^  » 

Distillery 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
Etfablithtd  1849 


Back  in  the  nineties,  transporta¬ 
tion  in  the  South  was  scarce,  and 
my  Uncle  John,  a  traveling  man, 
often  rode  any  way  he  could. 

One  evening  he  missed  the 
Southern  out  of  Somerset,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  but  jiersuaded  the  engi¬ 
neer  of  a  passing  freight  to  let 
him  ride  the  cab.  Climbing 
aboard,  too,  was  a  farm  boy  who 
was  taking  his  first  trip  by  train. 

Here  the  Southern  winds 
through  Sloan’s  Valley,  headed 
for  the  Cumberlands.  Perched 
in  the  cab,  swaying  from  side 
to  side  and  scared  out  of  his 
wits,  the  new  traveler  gazed 
ahead  at  an  approaching  tunnel. 
As  it  came  closer  and  closer,  he 
clutched  the  engineer’s  arm  and 
yelled,  “For  God’s  sake,  Cap’n, 
don’t  miss  that  hole!” 

For  many  years  now  there 
has  existed  a  gaping  void  in 
Bourbon  which  no  distiller  has 
yet  been  able  to  fill— namely,  a 
genuine  old-time  sour  mash  of 
vintage  age  and  persistence  of 
flavor,  yet  gentled  to  the  milder 
strength  preferred  by  many. 

Our  family  distillery  has  pur¬ 
posely  delayed  venturing  into 
this  field  until  certain  we  could 
safely  “hit  the  hole”. 

With  sufficient  stocks  of  8- 
year-old  Bourbon  now  aging  in 
our  rick  houses,  we  are  finally 
and  firmly  on  the  track,  and  can 
provide  our  customers  with  a 
great  deal  more  than  heretofore 
offered  by  “competitors”. 

Today  our  famous  Old  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  an  exclusive  in  the 
Bonded  field  for  generations,  is 
now  marketed  also  at  a  mild  86.8 
proof  and  at  8  years  old.  Even 
its  name.  Old  Fitzgerald 
Prime  Straight,  gives  indica- 
cation  of  our  intended  purpose, 
which  is  to  offer  the  mildest,  yet 
most  delicious,  straight  Bourbon 
ever  put  into  glass.  You  will 
find  no  whiskey  ever  tasted 
quite  so  good. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 

86.8  and  Bonded  100  Proof 
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Smith 


Johnson 


Sprague 


WELLS  3.  SMITH,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  in 
San  F'a'-c  scc — now  president  of  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  age'"  fcr  the  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner  and  News  Call  Bulletin. 

LYLE  JCHNSCN,  a  former  top-level  executive  la  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
orqaniz5*'or  $  vicepresident  and  business  manager  of  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Company. 

WALLACE  ^ .  SPRAGUE  has  moved  up  to  the  position  of  president  and  chief 
execufve  cA' ce'  of  the  Bowater  Paper  Company  Inc.  of  New  York,  succeed¬ 
ing  Cha' es  T.  Hicks,  who  will  be  chairman  of  the  board.  Before  he  joined 
the  Bowa'e,’-  crganlzatlon  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Sprague  was  a  Parade  maga¬ 
zine  executive. 


New  .Manu^in^  Editor 

West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Steitlien  H.  Taylor  has  Iteon 
named  as  managing  editor  of 
the  daily  Valley  News  here  to 
succeed  James  M.  Wechsler,  who 
resigned  to  Itecome  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ctnieord  Daily  Moni¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Portsmouth  Her¬ 
ald  for  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  and  previously  was  an 
Army  public  information  officer 
and  editor  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

«  *  * 

RoBtBT  M.  Ward,  police  i-e- 
porter  for  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Journal  —  a  year’s  leave  of  al)- 
sence  to  work  for  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  Journalism  at  East 
Texas  State  University. 

*  *  * 

Ross  O.  Gates,  formerly  in 
advertising  with  the  Provo 
(Utah)  Daily  Herald  and  Boise 
IdaJio  Statesman  —  named  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hanford  (Calif.)  Daily 
Sentinel. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  .  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montquntery 
ATLANTA.  34  Pe>,«chtre«.  N  F 
CitICAGO.  17S  VV  J,*'.hson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


‘Pulitzer’  Winner 
In  New  Lneatinii 

Fort  Lai'derdale,  Fla. 

Howard  Van  Smith,  whose 
series  on  South  Florida  mi¬ 
grant  farm  workers  won  him  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  11)59,  has 
joined  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News. 

He  formerly  worked  for  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News  for  20 
years.  He  started  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  cojiy  boy  on  the  New 
York  Ti)nes. 

Milton  Kelly,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  also  announced  the  transfer 
of  Pat  Palmer  from  the  women’s 
department  of  the  News  to  the 
city  staff  as  a  feature  writer. 
Other  additions  to  the  .staff  in¬ 
clude  John  Rooney,  formerly 
with  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News- 
Trihune;  Bill  Moake,  from  the 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times. 
♦  ♦  « 

John  B.  Priest,  a  former 
Neu'  York  News  caption  writer, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Specialist  Four  in  the  United 
States  Army.  He  is  a  news- 
writer  in  the  office  of  the  First 
US  Army  Information  Officer 
at  Governors  Island,  N.  Y. 

<ti  *  * 

John  T.  Muegge,  former  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  law  student  — 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Brenham  (Tex.)  Banner- 
Press. 

Hf  *  e 

Charles  T.  Kerch  ner,  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  —  named  assistant  to  DON- 
AU)  K.  Baldwin,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Evening  Independ¬ 
ent,  for  special  projects. 

*  *  * 

J.  Michael  Shanahan,  22, 
has  joined  the  Associated  Press 
staff  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


‘THERMOST.AT  SCHOOi/ 

Amberg  Reviews 
Eventful  Decade 


St.  Louis 

Highlights  of  an  “eventful  and 
tumultuous  decade”  of  news- 
jiapering  since  he  became  jmb- 
lisher  of  the  Globe-Democrat  on 
Sept.  7,  1955  were  outlined  by 
Richard  H.  Amberg  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  St.  Louis  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety  of  America. 

Reviewing  the  community’s 
and  the  newspaper’s  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  10-year  jieriod,  Mr. 
.Amberg  re-.stated  the  credo  of 
goals  and  standards  .set  forth 
when  he  first  came  to  St.  Louis, 
cited  the  record  to  show  their 
fulfillment  and  idedged  con¬ 
tinued  progress  on  the  same 
course. 

Revilalizod  Paper 

He  described  initial  stejis 
taken  to  revitalize  the  news- 
jiaper  under  new  ownership  fol¬ 
lowing  its  .sale  by  the  late  E. 
Lansing  Ray  to  S.  I.  Newhouse, 
after  its  purchase  had  been  re¬ 
jected  by  many  other  publishers 
as  l)eing  impossible  to  salvage. 

The.se  included  changed  for¬ 
mat,  departmental  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  drojiping  .some  columnists 
and  adding  others,  a  greatly  ex- 
lianded  reportorial  staff,  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  regional  and  suburban 
sections  and  the  woman’s  page, 
and  adoption  of  a  strong,  middle- 
of-the-road  editorial  policy. 

Successful  editorial  campaigns 
during  his  tenure  as  publisher 
he  noted,  have  included: 

The  riverfront  series,  launched 
at  a  time  when  the  riverfront 
rehabilitation  project  had  lain 
dormant  since  1934. 

The  construction  code  .series, 
which  paved  the  way  for  a  local 
building  boom. 

The  campaign  for  bank  in¬ 
terest  on  idle  state  funds, 
“which  has  resulted  in  some 
$13,000,000  accruing  to  you  and 
me  and  the  rest  of  Missouri’s 
taxpayers  from  funds  which  the 
banks  previously  held  but  paid 
no  interest  on.” 

The  “Tank  Town  on  the  Air 
Lines”  series,  which  led  to  mov¬ 
ing  the  city  up  from  forty-sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  nation  to 
eleventh  place  in  air  ser\dce. 

The  “What’s  Wrecking  the 
Railroads?”  series,  which  helped 
put  over  anti-featherbedding 
legislation  and  gave  the  rail¬ 
roads  incentive  to  carry  on. 

The  traffic  bottleneck  series, 
which  accomplished  the  elimina- 
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tion  of  more  than  2000  un¬ 
necessary  stop  signs,  “although 
there’re  still  so  many  you  can 
hardly  notice  it.” 

“In  1955,  there  was  not  one 
intersection  in  the  city  where  a 
left  turn  was  allowed  on  the 
green  light,  as  in  all  other 
cities,”  Mr.  Amberg  .said. 

“There  were  only  about  a 
dozen  intersections  where  a  left  ]  i 
turn  was  jiermitted  on  the 
arrow.  Today,  as  a  result  of 
The  Globe’s  crusading,  there  are 
more  than  100  left-turn-arrow 
signals  and  many  where  left 
turns  are  jrermitted  on  green.” 

The  “most  heart-warming  and 
wonderful  experience  in  my 
career,”  Mr.  Amberg  said,  was 
the  Globe’s  campaign  which 
raised  $102,000  in  just  13  days 
to  purchase  a  heart-lung  i)ump 
for  open-heart  surgery  on  chil¬ 
dren  bora  with  that  defect. 

“Today  there  are  more  thar 
40  of  these  pumps  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  unit  cost  has 
drojiped  from  $85,000  to  about 
$25,000. 

Other  activities  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  public  .ser\’ice  field 
the  publisher  noted,  include  ib 
sponsorship  of  the  largest  Boy 
Scout  clinic  in  journalism  and 
the  largest  fashion  show  in  the 
nation;  its  annual  “Women  of 
Achievement”  aw'ards,  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Living  Show  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  cancer  films  “which  have 
saved  hundreds  of  lives.” 

Gummunily’s  Support 

Expressing  thanks  to  the  com¬ 
munity  for  its  warm  support  of 
The  Globe-Democrat’s  ideals  of 
community  leadership,  Mr.  Am¬ 
berg  said: 

“There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  on  what  a  newspaper 
should  be.  The  ‘thermometer’ 
school  believes  in  telling  the 
temperature  —  reporting  the 
news — and  letting  it  go  at  that  *  • 

“The  ‘thermostat’  school  be¬ 
lieves  in  telling  the  temperature 
and  then  trying  to  do  something 
about  it.  That  is  the  course  the 
Globe  is  committed  to  follow." 

• 

Peterson  Honored 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Anton  F.  Peterson,  general 
manager,  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News,  has  been  selected  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  University  of  Oregon  gi. 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion’s  bronze  medallion  for  “out¬ 
standing  achievement.”  i 
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FAIRCHILD  TELETYPESETTER®  COMPUTER  PERFORATOR 


Specially  designed  for  computerized  com¬ 
posing  room  operation.  Its  high  speed 
LIGHT-TOUCH  KEYBOARD  has  a  capa¬ 
bility  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  fastest 
operator  ...  up  to  62,000  key-strokes 
per  hour— the  equivalent  of  26,000  ems 
or  1600  newspaper  lines  per  hour. 
COMPLETE  CODE  SELECTION  ...  Its  64 
keys  permit  selection  of  every  code  pos¬ 
sibility  available  in  6-channel  tape.  Color- 
coded  signal  lights  indicate  “shift”, 
“Upper  Rail”,  “Upper  Magazine”. 

EASY  TO  USE  ...  A  minimum  of  operator 


training  is  necessary.  No  justification 
and  no  hyphenation  mean  that  operators 
achieve  proficiency  quickly  and  easily. 
Keyboard  touch  is  adjustable  for  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  and  operator  comfort. 
ANOTHER  TTS®  MATCHED  COMPONENT 
.  .  .  The  Fairchild  Computer  Perforator 
is  part  of  the  complete  line  of  matched 
components  comprising  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  Cost  Reduction  System  for  the 
tape-operation  of  linecasting  machines. 
Other  components  include  the  Comp/Set 
Computer,  four  basic  models  of  TTS 
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GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM,  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


Operating  Units,  five  Perforator  models, 
the  TTS  Rule  Dropper,  Mat  Detector,  and 
the  Selective  Allotter  for  automatically 
routing  perforated  tape  to  a  battery  of 
linecasting  machines.  Specific  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  on  any  one  of  these 
matched  components— on  request. 

Or,  for  an  analysis  of  your  individual 
requirements,  consult  your  local  Fair- 
child  Teletypesetter  Production  Engineer 
or  contact  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment. 
Dept.  TTS  51,  221  Fairchild  Avenue, 
Plainview,  New  York. 


Marie  Smith  Wins 
Prize  for  Feature 
About  First  Lady 

Marie  Smith,  staff  writer  for 
the  WiUihinftUm  (D.  C.)  Post, 
won  first  prize  in  the  Sixth  An¬ 
nual  Catherine  L.  O’Brien 
Award  competition  for  achieve¬ 
ment  in  woman’s  interest  news¬ 
paper  reporting.  She  was  cited 
for  her  story,  “Mrs.  Johnson’s 
November  Story.’’ 

Miss  Smith  will  receive  a  $50(1 
cash  award  and  will  select  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  her  community  to  receive 
a  $1,000  Journalism  scholarship. 

The  winner  of  second  prize 
was  Marilou  Hedlund,  Cliicnt/o 
Tribune,  for  her  entry,  “If 
You’re  Alone  On  The  Street  At 
Night.’’  Third  prize  went  to 
Robyn  Rickard,  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  for  “Parents  Shirk  Re¬ 
sponsibilities,  Teens  Say.”  A 
$300  and  $200  honorarium  will 
l)e  awarded  resjiectively. 

Honorable  Mention  Certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  given  to:  Sue 
Cronk,  Washington  Post;  Jeanne 
Duran,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Grace  Goddard,  Tonawundn 
(N.  Y.)  News;  Joan  Hanauer, 
New  York  Joumal-Ameriean; 
Martha  G.  Murrow,  Science 


Service;  Vera  Vida,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger;  and  Jo 
Werne,  Miami  Herald. 

The  Catherine  L.  O’Brien 
Award  is  in  honor  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Stanley 
Home  Products  Inc. 

• 

Pulliam  Makes  Gift 
To  Barton  Memorial 

As  a  long-time  friend  of 
Bruce  Barton,  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam,  Indiana  and  Arizona  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  has  made  a  gift 
of  $80,(100  toward  a  memorial  at 
the  Indiana  University  Medical 
Center  for  the  late  Betsy  A. 
Barton,  daughter  of  the  New 
York  adverti.sing  executive. 

The  gift,  announced  by  the 
Indiana  University  Foundation, 
was  made  by  the  publisher  on 
Iwhalf  of  Central  Newspapers 
Inc.,  and  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc.  The  recipient  of  the  gift  is 
the  Betsey  A.  Barton  Memorial 
Fund  for  Neurological  Research 
for  which  the  I.  U.  Foundation 
to  date  has  raised  upwards  of 
$55,000.  When  the  goal  of  the 
fund  is  reachi‘d,  the  income  will 
be  used  for  a  Btdsey  A.  Barton 
Professorship  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Medicine  and  in 
the  meantime  is  financing  a 
scholarship  in  neurological  re- 
.search. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Block  That  Superlative! 

The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be; 
and  that  which-  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done;  and 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Ecclesiastes  i.  8. 

This  may  be  as  good  a  text  as  any  for  today’s  sermon, 
whose  thesis  will  be  familiar  to  the  old  pros  among  us: 
namely,  that  it  is  fatal  to  characterize  anything  by  a 
.superlative,  or  to  descrilie  it  as  unique  (in  the  pristine 
sen.se  of  that  damaged  term)  unless  irrefutable  proof  is 
at  hand. 

Newswriters  tend  to  yield  to  this  temptation  because 
they  have  a  .strong  urge  to  excite  the  reader.  This  urge, 
however,  .should  lie  controlled. 

The  i)roblem  was  described  this  way  in  a  memo  by 
Samuel  G.  Blackman,  general  news  editoi’  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Pre.ss: 

“Saying  something  is  the  biggest,  best,  or  what  have 
you  .seldom  adds  to  a  story  and  u.sually  gets  you  into  a 
transcontinental  message  exchange.”  (Or,  in  the  case 
of  a  newspaper  rather  than  a  wire  service,  may  require 
an  abashed  correction.) 

The  memo  goes  on: 

“When  President  Johnson  rode  in  a  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  ])lane,  we  said:  ‘Veterans  around  the  White  House 
could  remember  no  previous  occasion  on  which  an  Ameri¬ 
can  President  agreed  to  travel  aboard  an  airplane  of  a 
foreign  government.’ 

“We  had  to  fix  it  to  say  Johnson’s  trip  was  one  of  the 
few  times  a  President  had  used  .such  a  plane.  President 
Eisenhower  flew  in  a  Royal  Air  Force  Comet  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Scotland  in  1959  to  visit  Queen  Elizabeth. 

“When  President  Johnson  ordered  the  American  flag 
to  l)e  flown  at  half  staff  in  mourning  for  Winston 
Churchill,  we  said:  ‘This  is  the  first  time  such  an  honor 
has  been  accorded  to  a  foreigner.’ 

“Not  so.  President  Kennedy  ordered  half-.staffing  after 
the  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold.  We  h^d  to  fix  it. 

“New  York  descril)ed  the  15-cent  municipal  transit 
fare  as  the  lmve.Ht  in  the  mition.  The  transcontinental 
message  exchange  disclosed  that  San  Francisco’s  is  also 
15  cents.  We  had  to  fix  it. 

“Louisville  described  a  conviction  as  the  first  under 
a  new  law  barring  interstate  shipment  of  gambling 
material.  Not  so,  said  Charlotte;  two  men  were  convicted 
there  two  months  earlier.  We  had  to  fix  it. 

“A  Billy  Graham  rally  was  described  by  Los  Angeles 
as  the  largest  for  a  single  meeting.  Too  late  we  found 
out  that  a  Rosarj^  Crusade  in  San  Francisco  had  been 
attended  by  500,000  and  was  a  bigger  meeting  than 
Graham’s.  We  had  to  fix  it.” 


Wayward  Words 

As  verbs  in  the  sense  become,  wax  and  waxed  are 
.sometimes  erroneously  modified:  “His  speeches  belittled 
glamorous  tv  commentators  who  waxed  authoritatively 
in  the  studio  but  seldom  went  out  and  actually  covered 
a  story.”  Well,  no  wonder  they  seldom  went  out;  they 
were  too  busy  waxing  (the  floor,  perhaps?),  waxed 
authoritative,  not  authoritatively;  authoritative  modifies 
commentators,  not  waxed. 
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Why  you  saw  it  seconds  after  it  happened. 


For  the  first  time  since  manned 
space  flight  began,  you  were  able 
to  see  our  returning  astronauts 
seconds  after  their  safe  arrival  on 
the  U.S.  Navy  carrier  Lake 
Champlain. 

ITT’s  VIDEX®  data  transmission 
equipment  brought  this  historic 
event,  and  subsequent  Gemini 
photographs,  to  the  nation’s 
television  screens. 


The  photographs  were  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  VIDEX  equipment 
from  the  Lake  Champlain 
via  radiotelephone  to  New  York. 
From  there,  they  traveled 
over  ordinary  telephone  lines  to 
the  TV  networks’  facilities  at 
NASA’s  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
in  Houston. 

The  VIDEX  receiver  in  Houston 
displayed  the  pictures.  TV  cameras 
then  retransmitted  them  through 
the  networks.  Unique  slow-scan 
television  pictures  took  only 
seconds  to  unfold  before  your  eyes, 
just  as  pages  in  a  book. 


VIDEX  data  transmission 
equipment  is  another  example  of 
how  ITT  helps  people  communicate. 

ITT,  world’s  largest  international 
supplier  of  electronic  and 
telecommunication  equipment. 


ITT 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


More  Paddy  Fields 
Must  Be  Crossed 

By  Tony  Brenna 


John  T.  Wheeler  is  an  AP 
reporter.  His  assiffnment  is  to 
cover  the  fighting  in  Viet  Nam. 
He  has  a  shrewd  head  on  his 
shoulders  and  a  strong  desire 
not  to  have  it  blown  off. 

Keeping  his  head — apart  from 
the  obvious  reason — is  vital  to 
Wheeler  as  a  newsman  working 
in  the  field  with  Vietnamese  and 
American  troops  in  their  fight 
against  a  mainly  unseen  enemy. 
It  means  the  diflFerence  between 
life  or  death,  between  good  or 
indifferent  copy,  between  self- 
respect  or  humiliation. 

Wheeler  was  in  New  York  last 
week.  Sipping  a  Martini  in  a 
plush  Manhattan  restaurant,  he 
talked  of  drinking  filthy  rice- 
paddy  water,  of  Vietnamese 
soldiers  who  run  from  battle 
of  cowardice  and  corruotion,  of 
the  frustrations  which  face  U.S. 
troops,  and  the  calculated  risks 
involved  for  newsmen. 

There  was  no  showmanshi" 
in  what  he  had  to  .say.  The  35- 
year-old  reporter  was  anything 
but  dramatic  about  his  experi¬ 
ences  during  a  year  spent  amid 
the  most  bitter  and  unconven¬ 
tional  hit-and-run  fighting. 

He  has  been  ambushed,  was 
caught  on  several  occasions  in 
VC  machine  gun  fire  which  cut 
big  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  troops 
he  was  accomuanying.  Under 
heavy  fire  he  helped  wounded 
soldiers  to  safety.  For  his  ac¬ 
tions  he  received  official  com¬ 
mendation  from  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary. 

‘Sumcihing  On’ 

John  Wheeler  likes  his  assign¬ 
ment.  The  relative  safety  of  the 
AP  Saigon  Bureau  is  not  for 
him,  it’s  too  close  to  the  military 
and  civil  bureaucrats,  to  the 
official  communiques  which  “in 
many  cases  have  little  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  truth,”  he  says. 

His  days  start  early,  mostly 
before  dawn.  “A  hand  shakes 
you  out  of  bed.  In  the  darkness 
a  voice  explains  that  there’s 
‘something  on,’  and  asks: 
‘Wanna  come  along?’  ” 

Swelteringly  hot,  humid,  the 
day’s  trudge  begins.  “If  you  can, 
you  get  a  towel,  .soak  it  in  water, 
wrap  it  round  your  neck  so  it 
drips  cooling  your  bpdy,  absorb¬ 
ing  the  sweat  which  runs  down 
your  face.” 

Now,  the  shrewdness  comes 
into  play.  Wheeler  picks  his  po¬ 
sition  in  the  column  with  care. 
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not  too  near  the  front  nor  to  the 
back.  Cameras  loaded,  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  water.  “At  first 
you  ai-e  bright  and  alert,  but 
where  you’re  going  is  a  long 
hike,  it’s  hot  and  the  sweat  inins 
into  your  eyes,  your  mind  drifts 
away,  the  equipment  grows 
heavier. 

“Shari)  snapping  sounds  jolt 
the  .sense.s.  You  know  what  it 
means,  bullets  fired  from  close 
in  make  that  noise.  Then,  all  is 
chaos,  Vietnamese  troops  bob 
and  weave  about,  you  duck 
down,  listen  to  the  shouts  of 
American  military  advisoi*s  tiy- 
ing  to  I’estoi'e  oixler,  it’s  all 
happening  fast.  The  sto)y  is 
around  you.  You  see  what’s  go¬ 
ing  through  the  eye  of  a  Nikon, 
pick  a  subject,  focus,  shoot  and 
so  on  until  you’ve  run  the  film 
through  .  .  .  there  ai‘e  t)‘enches 
nearby,  they  were  dug  by  the 
recently-depaided  Viet  Cong, 
now  they’re  full  of  goveimment 
troops  blazing  away  in  the  di¬ 
rection  from  which  they  think 
they  were  fired  upon.  Using  a 
second  camera,  you  keep  shoot 
ing  too,  film  is  the  cheapest 
thing  a  correspondent  carries. 
An  American  officer  to  your 
right  is  giving  orders. 

^  lien  the  Guiiig  Cels  Tough 

“Amazingly,  the  back  of  his 
battle-fatigues  balloons  out. 
He’s  on  the  ground  widthing; 
later  you  leaim  the  bullet  creased 
the  side  of  his  head,  careened 
down  his  back,  hence  the  bal¬ 
looning  effect.  By  now  you’ve 
got  the  message,  you’re  not 
looking  for  the  same  thing,  pic¬ 
ture-taking  abandoned,  you’ie 
laying  flat  .  .  .  strangely  all  is 
quiet  ...  no  more  bullets  .  .  . 
no  more  confusion  ...  no  more 
VC.  They  are  .sevei'al  paddy 
fields  away  .  .  .  the  troops  sort 
themselves  out;  that  is  those 
who  have  not  been  hit  .  .  .” 

Hours  later,  and  after  a  lot 
more  marching,  Wheeler  gets 
down  to  wi’iting  his  copy. 

He  explained  that  when  you 
are  tiaveling  as  the  aggiessive 
force,  the  VC  “always  have  the 
drop  on  you.”  They  reneat  such 
tactics  continuously.  Each  new 
paddy  field  to  be  ci’ossed  poses 
another  threat.  He  admits  that 
as  a  journalist  he’s  lucky;  at 
least  he’s  not  forced  out  front 
all  the  time,  nor  does  he  have  to 
enter  villages  first  like  certain 
selected  troops.  Thus  some  of 


the  ri.sks  ai-e  reduced.  “If  the 
going  gets  too  tough,  I  can 
move  myself  to  a  safer  jilace,” 
he  .says. 

The  A  I*  writei  -photogi’apher 
has  a  good  deal  of  respect  for 
the  VC  as  soldiers.  He  .says, 
contrai'y  to  lecent  i-epoils,  they 
do  not  seem  demoi-alized.  They 
fight  with  “almost  I'cligious 
feiwoui,”  are  exti'emely  well- 
tiained,  and  are  good  at  utiliz¬ 
ing  captured  American  equip¬ 
ment — “and  that  includes  i-a- 
dios.”  Then,  too,  he  says,  they 
are  veiy  skilful  propagandists. 

All  this  was  more  than  he  had 
to  .say  for  the  govei-nment 
troops. 

“One  of  the  bigge.st  problems 
a  reporter  faces  when  traveling 
with  the  troops,”  he  says,  “is 
getting  your  copy  back  to  Sai¬ 
gon  for  transmission.  The  foi'- 
mula  for  good  coverage  is  basi¬ 
cally:  get  to  know  the  right 
military  jier.sonnel,  study  the 
communications  setup.” 

(>immI  Slorie>  Held  Up 

On  sevei’al  occasions  he  has 
had  to  sit  on  good  stories.  He 
was  not  able  to  get  repoi-ts 
thixiugh  civil  telephone  or  mili- 
taiy  lines  which  when  a  long 
way  out  are  not  always  cajiable 
of  the  power  needed  to  I'each 
Saigon.  This  he  de.scribes  as 
“maddening”  because  AP  is 
spending  moi-e  money  on  covei’- 
ing  the  Viet  Nam  war  than  on 
any  previous  conflict.  In  Saigon, 
highly  expensive  circuits  go 
straight  through  to  New  York, 
“just  waiting  for  your  stoiy.” 

Wheeler  is  an  ex-Air  Foire 
officer.  He  admits  there  is  irony 
in  the  fact  that  he’s  now  foot- 
slogging,  .something  he  sought 
to  avoid  when  he  joined  the 
USAF.  In  his  six  years  with  .4P. 
he  has  had  several  Far  Eastei’o 
assignments,  he  thinks  that  if 
the  U.S.  ever  pulls  out  of  Viet 
Nam  theie  won’t  be  many  bu¬ 
reaus  in  the  Far  East  left  to 
staff  in  the  not  .so  distant  futui’e. 
“This  war  is  that  important,” 
he  stresses. 

Wheeler  is  manned.  He  has 
two  childi’en,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
His  wife,  quite  natuially  wor¬ 
ries,  but  accepts  that  this  is  the 
type  of  reporting  he  likes  best. 
He  admits  the  hazards,  says  you 
can  minimize  them  by  being 
careful.  .\P  also  admits  the 
hazards  involved  in  such  assign¬ 
ments.  The  comjiany  has  a  $100,- 
000  insurance  policy  on  Wheel¬ 
er’s  life.  He  smiles  and  says: 
“.4nd  that’s  in  addition  to  nor¬ 
mal  company  insurance.  I  must 
.say  I  think  it’s  very  fair.” 

Where  is  Wheeler  now? 

When  he  and  this  reporter 
parted,  the  latter  to  850  Thiixl 
Avenue,  Wheeler  was  on  his 
way  back  to  Viet  Nam. 


John  T.  Wheeler 


Scripps  League 
Adds  Another 
California  Daily 

Petalii.ma,  Calif. 

Entry  of  the  Petaluma  Arf/UH- 
Cituriir  into  Scripps  League 
Newspapers  was  announced  here 
with  the  sale  of  the  Olmsted 
Company  to  the  newly-formed 
Sonoma-Marin  Publishing  Co. 

The  puichase  fi’om  third- 
generation  members  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  family  was  announced 
by  E.  W.  (Ed)  Scripps  and  his 
biother,  James  G.  Scripps,  offi¬ 
cials  of  SLN. 

Floyd  Wynne,  managing  etli- 
tor  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  &  News,  became  pub¬ 
lisher  Sept.  20.  SLN  announced 
the  109-yeai-old  newspaper’s 
jiresent  general  policies  would 
remain  unchanged  and  that  the 
League  would  jilace  its  full  re¬ 
sources  and  talent  liehind  the 
5,666-ci  rculat ion  n  e  w  s  p  a  p  e  r’ s 
development. 

In  2illi  Market 

The  purchase  gives  SLN  its 
24th  newspaper  market  and  its 
fifth  California  daily.  The  trans¬ 
action  was  handled  by  J.  A. 
Snyder,  broker,  of  Anaheim, 
Calif. 

Duncan  A.  Olmstetl,  editor  and 
jniblisher;  John  A.  Olmsted  Jr., 
liusiness  manager  and  con¬ 
troller;  and  Stejihen  Clay  Olm¬ 
sted,  jiroduction  manager,  will 
retire  fiom  those  positions  but 
remain  in  adyisory  capacities 
with  Duncan  Olmsted  as  assist¬ 
ant  i)ublisher. 

Three  other  family  members 
joined  in  the  sale  as  Olmsted 
Company  stockholders.  They  are 
Misses  (Geneva  and  Aletha  Olm¬ 
sted,  Mrs.  Frederica  Olmsted 
and  Mrs.  Pearl  Gallagher. 

Philip  E.  Swift,  with  offices 
in  SLN’s  nearby  Napa  Register, 
heads  the  division  operating  the 
added  property. 
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IDEA  MAN 


How  thirty-six  words  Paid  off  to  the  Tune  of  Six  Thousand  Dollars! 

No,  he  didn't  dream  up  a  better  mousetrap.  But  he's  the  kind  of  person  who 
probably  could  if  he  put  his  mind  to  it.  As  the  old  maxim  implies,  though,  if 
you  figure  out  a  way  to  do  anything  worthwhile  more  efficiently,  chances  are 
you'll  be  rewarded.  It  was  certainly  true  of  this  ingenious  General  Motors  em¬ 
ploye,  who  recently  collected  $6,000  for  a  valuable  suggestion  that  took  just 
thirty-six  words  to  describe — more  than  $166.00  per  word! 

The  CM  Employe  Suggestion  Plan  has  paid  out  more  than  $70,000,000  and 
produced  more  than  a  million  usable  suggestions  since  its  inception  in  1942. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  a  great  many  awards  go  to  conscientious  employes 
who  would  have  submitted  their  suggestions  even  if  there  had  been  no  mone¬ 
tary  reward  involved. 

Whatever  their  jobs,  these  are  among  the  real  stars  of  the  General  Motors 
team — people  who  are  truly  interested  in  finding  ways  to  make  products  and 
processes  safer,  better  and  more  efficient. 

General  Motors  Is  People... 

making  better  things  for  you 


t 


I’irtlire  Ooppinj; 

On  cropping  pictures,  Mr. 
Strobel  .sets  out  two  dictums: 

Good  cropping  can  enhance  a 
lousy  picture,  just  as  poor  crop¬ 
ping  can  ruin  a  good  picture. 

Judicious  cropping  eliminates 
extraneous  matter  while  em- 
phasing  the  important,  giving 
the  picture  impact  and  composi¬ 
tion. 

“A  good  picture  has  a  focal 
point  of  interest,”  he  reminds. 
“If  it  doesn’t,  it’s  not  a  good 
picture.  The  problem  of  cropping 
is  to  emphasize  that  focal  point 
of  interest.” 

The  focal  point  of  interest,  he 
continues,  is  that  point  to  which 
the  eye  was  first  attracted.  If 
the  eye  is  confused  because  un¬ 
important  areas  are  included, 
the  cropping  is  a  failure. 

Also,  the  picture  with  good 
composition  generally  has  a  tri¬ 
angle  among  its  elements.  If  the 
triangle  is  there,  good  cropping 
makes  the  most  of  it.  Poor  crop¬ 
ping  destroys  it. 

He  lists  these  things  to  re¬ 
member  in  cropping  pictures: 

Retain  horizons  in  general 
views  to  give  them  perspective, 
but  keep  them  level.  Similarly, 
crop  so  that  vertical  lines  re¬ 
main  vertical. 


gui  >.  Subjects  freeze  while 
waiting  for  the  flash  to  go  off. 
Even  if  it’s  necessary  to  po.se 
))eo)i;e  for  composition  and  com¬ 
pactness,  use  of  natural  light 
helps  make  the  picture  look 
unp  >.'ed. 

‘When  the  subject  reaches 
the  point  where  he  forgets  the 
camera,  the  photographer  can 
attemj)t  what  Earl  Theisen  of 
Look  magazine  calls  the  Fourth 
Dimension  of  Photography — the 
deitiction  of  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings.  In  .short,  photographing  the 
mind.” 

.Mr.  Strobel  claims  that  if 
j)hoto  editors  studied  the  jiic- 
tures  in  Look,  Life  and  the 
Satiu-daif  Eveniim  Post,  they 
would  find  two  things: 

.Almost  every  picture  was 
made  with  available  light. 

.Almost  without  exception,  ])ic- 
tures  of  people  showed  their 
minds  at  work. 

“The  subject  must  he  made 
to  think,”  he  .says.  “To  react  to 
.stimuli  while  ignoring  the  cam¬ 
era.  When  this  is  done,  the 
photographer  actually  CAN  pho¬ 
tograph  the  mind  at  work,  and 
an  eye-arresting  picture  is  the 
result.” 

He  adds  that  pre.sent-day 
equipment  can  produce  natural 
light  quality  .suitable  for  news¬ 
paper  reproduction,  hut  only 
through  the  application  of  new 
concepts  and  new  techniques 
could  news  photography  attain 
its  full  potential. 


For  the  sake  of  balance,  leave 
a  bit  of  air  when  cropping  head 
shots  on  the  side  toward  which 
the  subject  is  facing.  If  the 
picture  has  action  moving  to¬ 
ward  one  side  or  the  other,  a 
little  extra  space  on  that  side 
should  be  provided. 

Don’t  crop  head  shots  of 
women  too  closely.  She  may  be 
proud  of  that  hair-do  or  hat  you 
.so  injudiciously  slashed. 

If  a  picture  shows  a  woman’s 
legs,  don’t  cut  off  her  feet.  If 
you  can’t  run  the  full  depth  of 
the  picture,  cut  it  off  above  the 
hemline.  (Mr.  Strobel  adds  that 
the  reason  is  obvious  to  any 
man,  yet  male  make-up  editors 
too  frequently  forgot  such  basic 
considerations.) 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  experiment. 
Many  pictures  appear  to  croj) 
themselves  yet  they  often  can 
be  cropped  differently  for  in¬ 
creased  effect.  Don’t  settle  for 


the  routine  without  seeking  al¬ 
ternatives. 

Caption  Writing 

In  discussing  caption  writing, 
Mr.  Strobel  calls  it  “an  art 
worthy  of  a  newspaperman’s 
best  talents.  The  ability  to  tell 
more  with  fewer  and  shorter 
words  distinguishes  the  pro 
from  the  amateur  in  this  field.” 

Again,  Mr.  Strobel  .sets  out  a 
list  of  essentials: 

Have  the  picture  in  front  of 
you  when  you  caption  it.  Identi¬ 
fication  is  easier  to  check.  Con¬ 
spicuous  and  unusual  objects 
that  demand  explanation  can  be 
detected. 

Check  the  number  of  peo))le 
in  the  picture  against  the  num- 
l)er  in  the  caption  to  be  sure  no 
one  has  been  missed. 

Describe  what’s  happening  in 
the  picture  without  l)eing  ob¬ 
vious.  If  the  subject  is  smiling 


or  gesturing,  the  reader  doesn’t 
need  the  caption  writer’s  word 
for  it.  But  he  wants  to  know  the 
reason  for  the  smile  or  gesture 
if  it  isn’t  self-evident. 

Avoid  opinions.  The  reader 
can  decide  for  himself  whether 
a  woman  is  pretty  or  glamorous. 

Say  when  and  where  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  made.  It’s  funda¬ 
mental,  relevant  information  the 
reader  is  entitled  to  have. 

Avoid  expressions  such  as  “is 
pictured”  or  “is  shown.” 

U.se  the  present  tense  to  de¬ 
scribe  action.  But  keep  the  .same 
tense  throughout  the  sentence. 
“John  Williams  walks  down  the 
aisle  of  the  bus  as  it  moves 
[not  “moved”]  from  the  termi¬ 
nal.” 

Keep  sentences  short,  de¬ 
scriptive  and  to  the  point.  Re¬ 
member  the  reader  would  rather 
look  at  the  picture  than  read  the 
prose  beneath  it. 


Newest  Mamiya  twin-lens 
reflex  is  ^automatically’ 

faster! 


Accepts  S  interchangeable  lenses;  ,  ^  i 
also  grip  handle,  eyelevel  finder  and 
other  accessories.  $195.50,  less  lens; 

$285  with  80mm  f2.8  lens.  See  your 
dealer  or  write:  1 

MAMIYA  division  of  Ehrenreich  ; 
Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  I 

Garden  City,  New  York  11533  v  jLi 


New  Mamiya  C33  brings  important 
new,  automatic  features  to  working 
photographers:  automatic  iilm/shutter 
crank;  expanded  distance  scales  for 
65  and  80mm  lenses  to  facilitate  fast 
shooting  with  pre-set  focus;  automatic 
parallax  compiensation;  automatic 
closeup  exposure  factor  guide,  and 
others.  Accessory  back  permits  use 
of  new  220  film. 
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WNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE, INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
DON  MACLEAN 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WIUIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 

MOUY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


IITTIE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS 


PANELS 


AU  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 


V  eterinarian-Author 
Describes  Pet  Care 


D/s 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St.New  YorklT.N.Y. 


By  Ray  Erwin 

P«t.s  will  l)e  the  subject  of  a 
new  newspaper  column  by  a 
veterinarian  who  has  written 
eifjht  books  on  the  theme. 

The  column:  “All  .4bout 
Pets.” 

The  columnist:  J.  J.  McCoy. 

The  format:  Weekend  column 
of  3r)0  words  with  photographic 
art  and  question-answer  section. 

The  release:  Imme<liate. 

The  distributor:  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation. 

J.  J.  McCoy  is  a  graduate  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
College  of  Agriculture,  where  he 
majored  in  animal  husbandry 
and  he  has  devoted  most  of  his 
life  to  research  and  study  of 
animals  and  their  proper  care. 
His  extensive  experience  in  the 
field  of  veterinary  science  in¬ 
cludes  service  in  the  U.  S.  .4rmy 
during  World  War  II  as  a 
.supervisor  of  dogs  and  other 
animals. 

He  was  manager  of  the  Bide- 
.4-Wee  home  for  animals  in  New 
York  City  and  was  founder  of 
a  national  magazine  on  the  care 
of  pets.  He  also  served  as  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  director  of  the 
country’s  largest  dog  research 
center. 

Interest  Increases 

“With  the  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  family 
pets,  ranging  from  tropical  fish 
to  domesticated  ocelots,  we  feel 
that  an  authoritative  column  on 
the  proper  care  and  feeding  of 
pets  is  essential,”  said  S. 
George  Little,  president  of  the 
syndicate. 

Mr.  McCoy’s  books  include 
“How  to  Care  for  Your  Cat,” 
“The  Dog  Owner’s  Handbook,” 
“The  Complete  Book  of  Dog 
Training  and  Care,”  “Animal 
Seiwants  of  Man,”  “The  Official 
Encyclopedia  of  Cats,”  and  “The 
j  World  of  the  Veterinarian.” 

“My  practical  experience  with 
pets  began  in  my  childhood  with 
.special  emphasis  during  my  Boy 
Scout  days  when  I  received  a 
merit  badge  for  first  aid  to  ani¬ 
mals,”  said  Mr.  McCoy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCoy  and  their 
two  daughters  live  in  suburban 
Philadelphia  with  their  pets,  in¬ 
cluding  a  dog,  cat,  chameleon, 
guinea  pigs,  turtles,  tropical  fish 
and  others. 


J.  J. 


syndicate 

Sentences 


McCoy 
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Television  rights  to  Jay  Irv¬ 
ing’s  comic  strip  about  police¬ 
men,  “Pottsy”  (Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate) 
have  been  acquired  by  Mickey 
Schwartz  Productions  for  an 
animated  series  in  color.  Mr. 
Irving  is  historian  for  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department 
and  is  a  foremost  collector  of 
police  memorabilia. 

The  Memorial  Baptist  Church 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  named  its  new 
pediatrics  playroom  “Peanut 
Gallery”  after  the  “Peanuts” 
comic  strip,  which  appears  daily 
in  the  Houston  Chronicle  and 
Sunday  in  the  Houston  Post. 
The  United  Feature  Syndicate 
sent  Joe  Novak,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  hospital, 
several  original  drawings  and 
Charles  M.  Schulz,  the  comic’s 
creator,  prepared  a  special  auto¬ 
graphed  drawing  for  framing. 
The  hospital  held  “open  house” 
in  the  new  area  Sept.  19. 

*  *  * 

DWINDLING  GOLD 

“Balance  of  Payments”  is  the 
title  of  an  article  on  the  dwind¬ 
ling  gold  in  Fort  Knox  that 
Newsday  Specials,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  is  distributing  for  publi¬ 
cation  this  weekend  or  there¬ 
after.  It  is  by  Dr.  Roger  F. 
Murray,  economist,  former  as¬ 
sociate  dean  and  professor  of 
banking  and  finance  at  Columbia 
University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Business. 


Newspapers  Serialize 
‘Gift  of  Prophecy’ 

King  Features  Syndicate  has 
obtained  exclusive  rights  for 
newspaper  serialization  of  a 
popular  new  book,  “A  Gift  of 
Prophecy,”  newswoman  Ruth 
Montgomer5'’s  engrossing  story 
of  prophetess  Jeane  Dixon,  of 
Washington,  D.C.  KFS  will  re¬ 
lease  the  book  for  newspaper 
publication  in  eight  installments 
beginning  Oct.  10. 

The  hard-cover  lx)ok,  jmb- 
li.shed  Aug.  25  by  Wm.  Morrow 
and  Company  ($4.50)  already 
has  gone  through  seven  print¬ 
ings  —  more  than  121,000  copies 
—  with  additional  printings 
jtlanned.  The  volume,  which  was 
chosen  for  condensation  by 
Reader's  Digest,  made  the  Itest 
seller  lists  the  week  it  was  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  the  fascinating  fac¬ 
tual  story  of  the  woman  who 
accurately  predicted  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  President  Kennedy, 
the  communization  of  China,  the 
death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold, 
the  murder  of  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
the  suicide  of  Marilyn  Monroe, 
Russia’s  first  sputnik  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  events.  Mrs. 
Dixon  was  personally  consulted 
by  President  Roosevelt  near  the 
end  of  his  life  and  accurately 
told  him  how  much  longer  he 
had  to  live.  As  Ruth  Montgom¬ 
ery  reports,  she  is  a  religious 
woman  who  uses  her  gift  only 
for  the  good  of  humanity  and 
continually  refuses  monetary 

compensation. 

*  *  * 

3  Reader  Service 
Features  for  Fall 

Three  new  reader  sendee 
series-and-book  combinations 
geared  to  the  Fall  and  holiday 
season  are  ready  for  release  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“The  Word  Power  Way  to 
Success”  is  the  title  of  the  30- 
part  .series  and  96-page  book 
written  for  businessmen  and 
women,  students,  executives,  and 
parents.  It  presents  a  30-day 
program  for  better  spelling,  im¬ 
proved  grammar  and  increased 
vocabulary  at  the  height  of  the 
school-new  job,  competitive  sea¬ 
son. 

The  text  was  prepared  by  the 
Reading  Laboratory  and  is  set 
for  release  beginning  Oct.  11. 
The  book  is  printed  in  three 
colors  and  is  permanently  bound 
and  retails  for  $1. 

Personal  preparation  for  the 
coming  holidays  is  the  subject 
of  Polly  Cramer’s  new  book, 
“Polly’s  Christmas  Pointers,” 
and  her  six-part  series  of  special 
columns. 

Aileen  Snoddy,  NEA’s  “ShaiT) 
Shopping”  columnist,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  consumer’s  manual. 
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Six  /l/lills  Finance  New  Retail  Ad  Research 


Mills'  Labor  Rates 
Take  Bluest  Jump 


A  STATEMENT 


Why 


The  six  Canadian  newsprint  companies  comprising  the  News¬ 
print  Information  Committee  have  announced  they  will  finance  a 
new  advertising  research  project  —  their  fourth  and  largest  —  in 
behalf  of  newspapers. 

Focus  of  the  research  will  he 
retailing,  prime  economic  base  of 
every  newspaper.  The  $  1 2().(K)() 
study  will  seek  to  define  the  com¬ 
plex  competitive  structure  of  the 
retail  market  in  a  way  that  has 
never  been  done  before.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  chart  also  the  dynamic 
process  of  day-to-day  change  in 
consumer  demand  and  buying  be¬ 
havior. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AN  PA,  will  supervise.  Feasibility 
of  the  research  design  and  opera¬ 
tional  plan  has  been  established  in 
a  pilot  study  by  Opinion  Research 
Corporation,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  firms  in  the  field,  now  re¬ 
tained  to  proceed  with  the  main 
project. 


NIC  Backs 
Latest  Study 

I  he  Newsprint  Information 
Committee  member  mills 
issued  the  following  statement 
in  announcing  their  financing 
of  Project  Four: 

“We  are  informed  by  pub¬ 
lishers  and  by  Charles  T. 
I.ipscomb,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
that  our  sponsorship  of  adver¬ 
tising  research  has  been  very 
helpful  to  all  newspapers  in  a 
tangible  way.  It  is  good  to  feel 
that  we  have  contributed  some¬ 
thing  to  the  present  well-being 


One  of  the  costliest  labor  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  history  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  industry  has  been 
signed  by  some  mills  and  is  in  ne¬ 
gotiation  or  conciliation  for  the 
remainder  in  Eastern  Canada. 

The  new  contract  will  raise 
present  labor  costs  —  wages  plus 
fringe  benefits  —  by  20  to  25  per¬ 
cent  over  three  years;  more  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases. 

Several  factors  influenced  the 
long  and  difficult  negotiations;  re¬ 
cent  pace-setting  paper  mill  strike 
settlements  on  both  sides  of  the 
border;  potentially  explosive  union 
rivalries;  the  desire  to  set  the  terms 
for  possible  Sunday  staffing. 

Having  paid  a  record-breaking 
price,  mill  executives  reviewed 
what  they  bought: 

1.  Continued  production  at  a 
time  when  substantial  stoppage 
could  have  caused  untold  damage 
to  newspapers,  not  to  speak  of  the 
newsprint  mills. 

2.  Three  years  of  stable  news¬ 
print  supply,  in  view  of  presumed 
labor  stability  during  the  life  of 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


Project  is  NIC’s  Fourth, 
Total  Cost:  $300,000 

One  of  the  stated  purposes  of 
the  Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  when  it  was  formed  more 
than  eight  years  ago  was  to  help 
advance  the  competitive  position 
of  newspapers. 

.Since  then,  the  Committee  has 
sponsored  the  following  advertis¬ 
ing  research  projects  at  u  cost  well 
over  $300,000,  with  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA.  acting  in  an 
advisory  capacity: 

1959:  "A  Study  of  Repetition 
in  Advertising,”  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Research,  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration. 
1961:  “The  Daily  Newspaper 
and  its  Reading  Public,”  by 
Audits  &  Surveys. 

1963:  "A  Study  of  the  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Exposure  to  Nation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Advertising,” 
by  Audits  &  Surveys. 

1965:  “Project  Four:  Dynam¬ 
ics  of  The  Retail  Market.”  by 
Opinion  Research  Corp. 


A  STATEMENT 

Why  NIC  Backs 
Latest  Study 

I  he  Newsprint  Information 
Committee  member  mills 
issued  the  following  statement 
in  announcing  their  financing 
of  Project  Four: 

“We  are  informed  by  pub¬ 
lishers  and  by  Charles  T. 
I.ipscomb,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
that  our  sponsorship  of  adver¬ 
tising  research  has  been  very 
helpful  to  all  newspapers  in  a 
tangible  way.  It  is  good  to  feel 
that  we  have  contributed  some¬ 
thing  to  the  present  well-being 
of  the  newspaper  industry. 

“We  like  to  see  our  cus¬ 
tomers  doing  well.  It  is  good 
for  our  business,  loo. 

“We  hope  that  the  latest  ad¬ 
vertising  research  project  will 
produce  massive  gains  for 
every  newspaper.” 

9.8  Billion  in  Ads 
Influenced  by  Data 

Data  from  NIC-sponsored  re¬ 
search  have  influenced  in  varying 
degree  some  $9.8  billion  dollars  in 
national  newspaper  advertising 
bought  by  U.S.  manufacturers 
since  1961. 

This  is  the  assessment  of  Charles 
T.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  He 
added : 

"No  significant  buyer  of  media 
today  evaluates  newspapers  except 
with  reference  to  the  factual  infor¬ 
mation  and  basic  selling  points 
which  emerge  from  the  NIC  stud¬ 
ies  on  the  newspaper  audience  and 
advertising  exposure.” 


Starts  Immediately 

Researchers  will  find  out  con¬ 
sumers'  buying  intentions  and  later 
trace  how  those  intentions  were 
fulfilled  in  which  stores,  and  what 
buying  intentions  remain.  Parallel 
surveys  will  be  made  in  a  number 
of  widely-separated  communities 
of  different  sizes  and  characteris¬ 
tics.  In  each  city,  thousands  of  in¬ 
terviews  and  re-interviews  will  be 
conducted. 

Work  will  start  immediately. 
Field  interviewing  and  analysis  are 
expected  to  be  completed  and  find¬ 
ings  announced  next  May. 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart.  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  vice  president  for  market¬ 
ing  planning  and  research,  said: 

"We  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  study  will  produce 
solid  evidence  of  a  new  kind  on 
the  dynamics  of  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  Obviously,  this  type  of 
information  is  vital  both  for  news¬ 
papers  as  the  prime  retail  medium, 
and  for  retailers,  who  must  keep 
in  constant  communication  with 
their  potential  customers.” 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


Tighter  Newsprint  Market  Foreseen, 
Buyer  Urges  Check  with  Suppliers 


A  tighter  supply  situation  has 
developed  in  newsprint,  according 
to  Harold  J.  Laufer  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
newsprint  reporter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing  Agents’ 
paper  committee. 

"Newspaper  consumers  would 
dc  well  to  review  carefully  their 
requirements  and  scheduled  deliv¬ 
eries  for  the  balance  of  the  year.” 
he  warns.  “With  many  mills  run¬ 
ning  near  peak  capacity  some  may 
not  be  able  to  meet  unexpected 
consumer  demands  during  the 
busy  Fall  season.” 

The  supply  situation  is  tighten¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  “over-all  excess  mill 


capacities,”  he  wrote  in  the  NAPA 
Bulletin  lust  month. 

Margin  Limited 
Subsequently,  I.aufer  offered 
figures  to  show  that  projected  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  balance  of  the 
year  will  still  leave  a  theoretical 
margin  of  340,000  tons  of  supply 
in  excess  of  demand.  However, 
geographical  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  may  bar  equal  access  to  this 
tonnage  by  all  newspapers. 

How  does  it  happen  that  with 
estimated  1965  consumption  of 
about  8.4  million  tons  and  total 
North  American  capacity  of  about 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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New  Steel 
Plant  Seen 
By  Newsmen 

Burns  Harbor,  Ind. 

Nearly  200  newspapermen  and 
women  from  dailies,  weeklies 
and  trade  publications  took  a 
day-long:  look  recently  at  the 
sprawling:  $400  million  Burns 
Harbor  plant  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation. 

Actual  tour  of  the  plate  and 
cold  mill  facilities  took  nearly 
three  hours  of  walking  and  rid¬ 
ing  in  buses  but  the  men  and 
women,  wearing  hard  hats  and 
clear  plastic  goggles  did  the 
distance  like  they  were  hot  after 
a  big  story  in  their  home  cities. 

Besides  the  plate  and  cold- 
rolled  sheet  mills,  the  tourists 
visited  the  pumping  station  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Michigan, 
the  $20  million  waste  water  col¬ 
lection  and  treatment  facility, 
scrap  yard  and  other  areas 
which  make  the  plant  the  larg¬ 
est  single  private  construction 
project  in  the  world  today. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
have  been  developed  and  when 
the  project  is  completed  on  the 
3,300-acre  tract  there  will  be 
additions  of  a  tin  mill  and  a  hot 
sheet  mill.  Bethlehem  has  said 
it  has  ultimate  plans  for  a  fully 
integrated  plant  at  the  Burns 
Harbor  location. 

On  Lake  Micliigaii 

The  new’  plant  is  located  ap¬ 
proximately  30  miles  east  of 
Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan.  A 
short  distance  east  of  Burns 
Ditch,  built  to  drain  swamp 
lands,  is  the  site  of  the  future 
Indiana  public  harbor. 

The  permanent  Burns  Harbor 
plant  work  force  now’  totals 
about  1,800.  By  the  time  the  hot 
sheet  mill  is  in  operation  next 
year  there  w’ill  be  2,400  w’ork- 
ing. 

The  new'smen  and  women 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  preview’,  riding  buses 
from  airports  and  Chicago’s 
Loop  to  the  giant  plant  where 
they  first  had  breakfast  in  the 
huge  tin  plate  shipping  build¬ 
ing  then  checked  into  the  elabo¬ 
rate  pressroom  set  up  for  the 
occasion.  Upon  completion  of 
the  tour  they  w’ere  served  lunch 
in  a  dining  room  capable  of 
seating  3,000  guests.  Lush  car¬ 
peting  had  been  spread  through¬ 
out  the  building  for  the  occasion 
plus  fine  tables,  chairs  and  bar 
facilities. 

Still  and  motion  film  photog¬ 
raphy  was  going  on  all  over  the 
place  as  the  news  people  scram¬ 
bled  up  stairs  to  catw’alks  from 
4i8 


HAP  P.  SKEMP  has  joined  the 
Graphic  Arts  Division  of  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
a  project  manager,  after  16  yeais 
with  the  McClatchy  Newspapers  in 
California.  As  production  director  he 
supervised  plant  expansions  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Fresno  and  Mcdesto  and  exe¬ 
cuted  the  plan  for  putting  all  Fresno 
Bee  retail  ad  composition  In  cold 
_ type. _ 

w’here  they  w’atched  the  metal 
making  operations.  In  addition, 
a  large  corps  of  Bethlehem  pho¬ 
tographers  w’as  on  hand  to  take 
requested  pictures.  Many  prints 
were  made  available  before  the 
tourists  left  the  plant. 

One  Billion  Spent 

Edmund  F.  Martin,  Bethle¬ 
hem  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  told  the  group  that 
Bethlehem  w’ill  have  spent  about 
one  billion  dollars  “for  these 
capital  improvements,  including 
our  investment  of  $400  million 
in  this  plant,  l)efore  the  end  of 
this  year  —  for  the  three  year 
period  1903,  1964  and  1965.” 
Construction  of  the  Burns  Har¬ 
bor  plant  began  in  December, 
1962. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  con¬ 
struction  of  hot  metal  opera¬ 
tions  is  being  “actively  studied 
as  w’e  approach  the  completion 
of  the  first  phase  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  mid-1966.  We  have  space 
for  them.” 

He  added  that  Bethlehem’s 
new’  facility,  not  far  from  the 
steel-making  community  of 
Gary,  Ind.,  w’ill  enable  the  firm 
to  compete  more  effectiv’ely  in 
the  fast  grow’ing  midw’estern 
steel  market. 

• 

Chief  in  Hoii^  Koii^ 

Los  Angeles 

Robert  S.  Elegant,  foreign 
correspondent,  author  and  Chi¬ 
nese  affairs  expert,  has  been 
named  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Thnes  bureau  in  Hong  Kong, 
succeeding  Edward  F.  Meagher, 
W’ho  returns  for  reassignment 
after  three  years  in  the  post. 
Mr.  Elegant  speaks  and  reads 
Chinese.  He  is  joining  the  Times 
from  Newsweek. 


What’s  New? 
White  House 
TeUs  It  AU 

Washington 

Virtually  all  of  the  good  new’s 
that  governmenut  publicists 
churn  up  in  their  agencies,  and 
none  of  the  bad  new’s,  now  fun¬ 
nels  through  the  White  House 
press  office. 

Reporters  are  beginning  to 
suspect  that  much  of  the  new’s 
announced  by  or  from  President 
Johnson  has  first  been  run 
through  a  detergent  bath  and 
fluff-dried.  They  have  to  take 
what  they  can  get  there,  and 
look  for  the  other  side  of  the 
story,  if  there  is  one,  in  the 
information  made  available  by 
the  spokesman  for  the  individual 
department. 

It’s  not  a  new’  practice  for  the 
President  to  channel  most  of  the 
government  releases  through  his 
press  secretary.  Hagerty  did  it 
for  Eisenhower  and  set  a  style 
for  this  operation.  Salinger 
w’orked  it  out  for  Kennedy,  then 
Reedy  w’ent  along  with  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  Johnson.  Now’  Bill  D. 
Moyers  is  doing  w’hat  comes 
naturally. 

The  flow’  of  releases,  touching 
on  everything  from  the  economic 
health  of  the  nation  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  automobile  junk  yards  as 
a  blight  on  beauty,  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  new’smen 
covering  the  White  House  feel 
they  must  now’  read  everything 
in  government  to  keep  abreast  of 
LBJ’s  interests. 

PK  .Men  Got  Kep  Talk 

It  came  out  last  w’eek  that  the 
President  had  laid  dow’n  the  law’ 
again  to  the  public  relations 
people  in  government  agencies. 
He  told  them,  according  to  one 
report,  he  w’anted  more  positive 
stuff  about  the  Great  Society  to 
get  out  and  he  demanded  that 
the  White  House  press  office  be 
given  the  first  opportunity  to 
release  it. 

On  his  Labor  Day  w’eekend  in 
Texas,  the  President  authorized 
the  release  of  42  items  in  four 
days. 

Asked  about  this  policy,  Mr. 
Moyers  told  new’smen  it  w’as  the 
President’s  intention  to  keep  the 
public  as  fully  informed  as  pos¬ 
sible,  particularly  w’hen  he  is 
involved. 

Addressing  his  remarks  to  the 
cry  of  “new’s  management,”  Mr. 
Moyers  said:  “I  don’t  think  we 
need  to  or  have  to  manufacture 
events  or  assume  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  W’as  involved  when  he  was 
not.  I  make  a  special  effort  to 
find  out  everything  in  w’hich  he 


BARBARA  FLANAGAN,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  women's  editor,  h 
now  writing  a  general  interest 
column  that  appears  on  the  pic¬ 
ture  page  of  the  Star  each  Tues¬ 
day,  Thursday  and  Friday.  The 
column,  "Barbara  Flanagan,"  is 
being  written  to  appeal  to  both 
men  and  women.  She  has  reported 
an  interview  with  Rudi  Gernreich, 
who  gave  the  topless  swimsuit  to 
the  world;  the  activities  of  pub¬ 
lisher-author  Bennett  Cerf  during 
a  day  in  Minneapolis;  and  how  the 
once-bald  head  of  a  Minneapolis 
man  is  now  growing  a  respectable 
amount  of  hair. 

is  legitimately  inv'olved.” 

When  he  replaced  Mr.  Reedy 
in  the  press  job,  Mr.  Moyers  i 
said,  the  President  told  him, 
“My  desk  is  your  beat.  I  want 
you  to  see  everything  I  see, 
everything  I  read.” 

The  federal  departments  are 
asked  to  keep  the  President 
acquainted  with  what  they’re 
doing,  Mr.  Moyers  explained. 
One  man  w’ho  was  there  when 
LBJ  lectured  the  PR  people  was 
(juoted  as  saying  it  W’as  more 
like  a  pep  talk. 

At  one  point,  this  version  of 
the  meeting  goes,  the  President 
suggested  he  might  bring  in 
.some  high  school  kids  from 
Johnson  City,  Texas,  to  provide 
a  better  press  release  for  the 
Administration. 

Mr.  Moyers  said  he  didn’t 
recall  any  such  remark. 

• 

Paddock  in  New  Post 

Arcadia,  Calif. 

Publisher  F.  Harold  Roach, 
as  part  of  the  acquisition  of  four 
Arcadia  area  papers  by  the  Rid- 
der-Pasadena  new’spapers,  has 
appointed,  Charles  W.  Paddock 
Jr.  as  business  manager  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  .4r- 
eitdia  Tribune,  Temple  City 
Times  and  associated  new’spa¬ 
pers.  Larry  Washburn  of  the 
Pasadena  Independent,  Star-  * 
News  advertising  staff,  will  .suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Paddock  as  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager. 
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Two  groups  of  people  need  your  support  for  the  development  of  airports  —  those  who  live  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  those  who  want  to  visit  or  bring  business  to  it. 

The  airport  is  as  much  a  part  of  economic  and  social  progress  as  are  the  streets,  highways,  and  other  civic 
facilities. 

Airplanes  operated  privately  by  businesses  and  individuals  outnumber  the  airlines  forty-five  to  one.  And 
these  airplanes  go  anyplace  where  there  is  an  airport.  They  don’t  wait  for  schedules  nor  for  route  approval. 
That’s  why  any  airport  immediately  connects  its  community  with  the  jet  age. 

Airports  attract  business  because  modern  business  requires  air  transportation.  (One  study  showed  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  500  top  industrial  companies  required  access  to  an  airport. )  Airports  provide  an  additional 
link  to  markets  and  trade  for  existing  business,  attract  transient  tourists,  generate  additional  local  payrolls, 
enhance  property  values  in  the  community. 

No  outside  group  can  or  should  say  what  your  specific  airport  needs  are.  But  a  lot  of  people  are  thinking 
about  it.  Shouldn’t  you  and  your  newspaper  be  doing  the  same?  If  you  would  like  to  have  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  to  base  this  local  thinking,  we  will  gladly  send  it. 


UTILITY  AIRPLANE  COUNCIL 
AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION 

1725  DESALES  STREET,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  20035 


Sunday  Recipes 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

“We  give  newspaiwrs  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  had  their  appetite 
for  news  stimulated  and  who 
want  to  learn  more  about  a 
news  story,”  he  said. 

Prof.  John  Hohenberg,  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  said  the 
weakness  in  Sunday  papers  is 
that  there  is  a  short  staff  on 
Saturdays  and  there  is  not 
enough  hard  news.  He  observed 
that  not  many  Sunday  papers 
have  been  submitted  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  only 
one  won  an  award  —  the  Vicks¬ 
burg  (Miss.)  Post-Herald,  where 
three  men  covered  a  tornado. 

“The  weak  area  in  our  Sun¬ 
day  papers  is  that  we  do  not 
take  intellectual  leadership,  as 
British  papers  do,  and  cram  the 
etlitorial  pages  for  intellectuals,” 
said  Prof.  Hohenberg.  “We 
have  no  critical  weeklies  like 
the  English  do,  so  it  is  a  field 
newspapers  can  develop.  Ask 
your  editorial  writer  what  he  is 
doing  to  capture  the  opinion- 
molders.” 

M.  L.  Stein,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  New 
York  University,  said  he  found 
some  very  good  Sunda.v  papers 
and  a  number  of  quite  bad  ones 
with  few  in  between. 

Originality  Needed 

“There  is  a  dismal  lack  of 
originality  in  local  supple¬ 
ments,”  he  observed.  “The  real 
estate  sections  are  drab  and  do 
not  give  the  real  meaning  of 
suburbia.  Do  more  with  your 
cultural  sections.  You  do  not 
have  to  use  canned  book  or 
movie  or  tv  reviews.  Your  staff 
and  community  specialists  can 
write  them.  Improve  the  status 
of  your  own  staff.  Too  often,  the 
city  editor  will  loan  a  cub  to 
the  Sunday  editor  when  he  needs 
an  assignment  filled. 

“There  is  no  need  to  shy 
away  from  stories  of  social  sig¬ 
nificance  in  your  own  communi¬ 
ties  —  things  like  slums,”  he 
continued.  “Some  editors  .seem 
to  think  there  is  a  Sunday 
euphoria  in  which  readers  want 
only  froth.” 

Recruiting  Needed 

Mr.  Stein  felt  newspapers  are 
not  properly  trying  to  recruit 
more  good  journalism  majors 
from  colleges  and  univ'ersities. 

Wire  service  reports  to  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  were  discussed 
in  depth  by  Keith  Fuller,  Nate 
Polewtzky  and  Max  Desfor  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  Roger 
Tatarian,  Jack  Fox  and  Harold 
Blumenthal  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational. 


The  recent  resurgence  in  Sun¬ 
day  comics  reading  and  in  com¬ 
ics  advertising  were  described 
in  detail  by  Carl  Nelson,  who 
operates  a  research  firm,  and 
Ellis  Folke  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  .4merican  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

Denald  Elected  President 

Sunday  magazines  and  their 
problems  were  discussed  by 
Craig  Ballantyne  of  Weekend 
Magazine,  Montreal;  Don  Sider, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
and  Clay  Felker,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  What  might  be 
done  with  pictures  was  the  topic 
of  Ed  Thompson,  editor  of  Life. 
Wire  service  features  were  out¬ 
lined  by  Gay  Pauley,  women’s 
editor,  UPI,  and  Horst  Faas, 
foreign  correspondent  and  pho¬ 
tographer,  AP. 

New  officers  of  the  association 
are:  President,  Bud  Dewald, 
.Arizona  Republic;  vicepresident, 
Walter  Simmons,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  secretary,  Sid  Bulla,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times;  treasurer,  Don 
Sider,  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
Next  year’s  meeting  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  D€*c.  1-2  in  Phoenix. 


U  Fellows  Seleeletl 
For  Columbia  Study 

Eight  reporters  and  editors  — 
six  from  the  United  States  and 
two  from  foreign  countries  — 
have  l)een  awarded  fellow.ships 
in  Columbia  University’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  International  Rejxnting 
Program  for  the  1965-1)6  aca¬ 
demic  year. 

The  program,  now  in  its  fifth 
year,  is  administered  by  the 
Univ’ersity’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  receives  its  basic 
support  from  a  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  grant  to  the  University. 

The  Fellows  for  1965-66  are: 

John  W.  Culhane  Jr.,  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News; 

Kenneth  A.  Gale,  former  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Taiwan  for 
United  Press  International; 

Martin  Gershen,  feature  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star 
Ledger; 

Russell  Warren  Howe,  author, 
free-lance  writer  and  former 
staff  correspondent  in  Africa 
for  the  Washington  Post; 

Inder  Lai  Kapur,  special  cor¬ 
respondent  in  New  Delhi  for  the 
Press  Trust  of  India; 

Man-ki  Kim,  chief  of  the  for¬ 
eign  news  department  of  the 
Hapdong  News  Agency,  of 
Seoul,  Korea; 

J.  Richard  Mikton,  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Germany  for  the 
McGraw-Hill  World  News  Serv¬ 
ice; 

Arnold  S.  Zeitlin,  formerly  a 
reporter  and  editor  with  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette. 


Reporter  Help8 
To  Get  Innocent 
Man  Out  of  Jail 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Persistent  investigation  on  the 
part  of  a  Tampa  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  has  enabled  a  Sanford, 

Florida,  man,  previously  des¬ 
tined  to  spend  the  next  10  years 
in  prison,  to  be  back  with  his 
family  today.  Police  Force  without  notice,  in 

Robert  Lamar  Watson,  a  24-  July  and  moved  to  Chattanooga, 
year-old  father  of  two  sons,  was  because  he  said  he  had  to  quit 
found  guilty  by  a  Polk  County  immediately  in  order  to  take  a 
jury  on  June  1,  on  a  charge  he  carpenter’s  job  in  Tennessee, 
held  up  the  Kwik  Serve  store  in  Durden  broke  the  case  wide , 
Mulberry,  97  miles  from  his  open  with  his  confession  Sept.  4. 
home.  Private  detectives  found  the 

After  weeks  of  investigation,  1960  white  car  that  had  been 
Watson  was  cleared  of  the  seen  near  the  Kwik  Serve  on  the 
charge,  with  the  confession  of  night  of  the  robbery,  which  led 
Bentram  Dale  Durden,  and  the  them  to  Durden, 
arrest  of  three  others.  Also  Durden  said  he  had  read  about 
pleading  guilty  was  Dale  Kelley,  Watson’s  imprisonment  in  the 
a  former  Mulberry  patrolman.  Tribune  and  had  l)een  consider- 
Throughout  his  arrest,  trial  ing  giving  himself  up  for  some 
and  imprisonment,  Watson  had  time.  He  talked  to  Frasca  for 
maintained  he  was  home  in  bed  about  three  hours, 
at  the  time  of  the  robbery  on  Frasca  noted  Durden’s  chief 
March  11,  but  he  was  convicted  concern  w’as  how  soon  Watson 
on  the  testimony  of  two  Quik  would  get  out  of  prison. 

Serve  employes,  who  said  they  As  the  climax  of  the  Tribune 
remembered  him  because  he  had  investigation,  Watson  was  freed 
"verj'  blue  eyes.”  Sept.  9  on  a  $250  appeal  bond. 

After  reuniting  with  his 
.4  Second  Robbery  mother,  wife  and  two  sons,  he 

A  second  robbery  in  Mulberry  then  asked  to  meet  Durden.  He 
was  committed,  howev'er,  after  taken  to  the  County  Jail  , 

Watson’s  arrest  and  John  Fras-  where  Durden  told  him,  Im 
ca,  a  49-year-old  Tampa  Trib-  sorry  and  I’m  glad  you’re  out.  ’ 
une  reporter  became  interested  Matson  immediately  r^ 
in  the  case,  after  being  con-  turned  to  his  old  job  with  a 
tacted  by  Polk  County  Sheriff  Daytona  Beach  contractor. 
Monroe  Brannen.  Frasca,  a  native  of  Lynn, 

Brannen  said  the  second  Mass.,  graduated  from  Missis- 
robbery  had  caused  him  to  *^*91’*  College  in  1940  Before 
wonder  if  the  right  man  was  in  joining  the  Tampa  Tribune  on 
lirison  on  the  first  holdup.  He  Aug.  15,  1964,  he  vvorkM  with 
opened  up  all  his  files  to  Frasca.  Philadelphia  Daily  News  as 
Soon  after  Frasca  started  his  feature  writer,  then  went  to 
investigation,  a  Tallahassee  in-  free-lance  writing, 
dustrialist  and  philanthropist  • 

offered  to  pay  the  costs  of  liti-  Ee„„o,nics  Writings 
gation.  Manuel  M.  Garcia,  .  ^ 

Tampa  attorney,  entered  the  W  lllliers  Announced 
case  without  fee  as  a  public  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

,  c.  J  T  1  Winners  of  the  first  annual 

Major  Clark  Stone  and  Jack  awards  in  the  economics  writing 
Alderman,  detectives  from  the  competition,  sponsored  by  the 
Central  Florida  Investigative  University  of  Missouri  and  the  ' 
.4gency,  offered  to  help  wthout  independent  Natural  Gas  Asso- 
charge,  after  reading  a  Tampa  ciation  of  America,  were  an- 
Tribune  account  of  the  case.  nounced  this  week. 

The  key  to  the  case  w’as  a  The  winners  are:  Dickson  J. 
white  convertible  that  had  been  Hartwell,  Arizonian,  Scottsdale, 
.seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Kwik  Ariz.,  weekly  newspaper;  Leland 
Serve  by  several  Mulberry  resi-  DuVall,  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
dents.  After  two  weeks  of  inves-  Rock,  daily  newspaper  under 
tigation.  Major  Stone  and  150,000  circulation;  Sal  Nuccio, 
.41derman  located  the  mysterious  j^ew  York  Times,  daily  news- 
automobile.  It  was  registered  in  paper  over  150,000  circulation; 
Kelley’s  name,  but  had  been  and  T.  George  Harris,  Look 
turned  over  to  Durden  for  the  magazine.  New  York,  general' 
installment  payments.  circulation  magazine. 

It  was  revealed  Kelley  had  Each  wdnner  will  receive  a 
resigned  from  the  Mulberry  check  for  $1,000  and  a  trophy. 
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i»a(;k  of  the  week 

A  Plain 
Pane  Brings 
No  Pain 


(.liairman  l^■lls  Hum  lloiiKiiig;  (!an  lienefil  li<lroll^h 


Kennell  News  and  Advertiser 


Honor 
ihrrv  l.itisens 


Panelists  IVoIm' 
Vihlelie.  Her  Needs 


Hy 

Kdiiiund  e.  Arnold 


A  urood  page  layout  should 
be  like  a  pood  pane  of  plass: 
Invisible. 

The  function  of  a  sheet  of 
plass  is  to  transmit  a  scene 
throuph  the  walls  of  a  build- 
inp.  If  you  see  the  plass,  it’s 
either  (lirty  or  poorly  made. 

The  job  of  a  newspaper 
layout  is  to  transmit  infor¬ 
mation.  If  you,  as  a  reader, 
are  aware  of  the  layout,  it 
distracts  your  attention  from 
the  information  you  should 
Ik*  receivinp. 

This  front  pape  from  the 
weekly  Kennett  News  and 
Advertiser,  at  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.,  is  deceptively 
simple.  But  Editor,  John  D. 
Curran,  Jr.,  has  done  a  fine 
job.  Notice  how  easy  it  is  to 
read  every  .story  on  this  page. 
And  as  you  are  reading  one, 
headlines  for  the  others  do 
not  lure  half  your  attention 
elsewhere. 

Notice  how  well  horizontal 
makeup  is  used.  There  is  only 
one  1-column  head  on  this 
page;  yet  there  is  no  feel¬ 
ing  of  an  overabundance  of 
multicolumners. 

Note  the  pleasant  chanpe- 
of-pace  of  double-column  set¬ 
ting.  And  see  how  the  one- 
up  technique  in  the  lower  left 


ll’alkbin  •  Winter  Mik 


I  They  Uanf  to  Make  tirans 
I  Hrrener  in  ihrn  t  '.ommunity 


Inaugural  Day  in  the  (>real  .Soeielv 


corner  opens  up  that  area. 

The  boxed  picture  is  a 
beauty  and  the  box  seems  to 
add  typographic  color  and 
appeal.  The  coupon  at  lower 
right  could  be  handled  just 
as  well  in  a  sideless  box. 

Heads  are  simple  and 
large.  (Too  bad  the  phrase 
MAKE  GRASS  GREENER 
had  to  be  split  between  lines 
in  the  lower  right!) 

I  wouldn’t  have  used  a 
kicker  in  the  lower  left.  But 
the  use  of  this  style  head 
does  demonstrate  how  effec¬ 
tive  is  the  area  of  white 


space  at  the  right  end  of 
the  kicker. 

The  final  glitter  to  a  well- 
jjolished  page  —  even  though 
you  can’t  see  it  in  reproduc¬ 
tion  —  is  impeccable  press- 
work.  The  reader  judges  your 
efforts  by  the  package  de¬ 
livered  to  bim.  It  doesn’t 
matter  how  interesting  the 
dummy  or  how  clean  the  page 
pioof,  all  he  cares  about  is 
what  he  .sees  in  his  own 
hands.  Good  printing  is  es¬ 
sential  to  a  pood  newspaper. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  A 
plain  pane  brings  no  pain. 


Editor  Blames 
^Phantoms  ’  for 
His  Dismissal 

Montreal 

Yvon  Turcot  says  his  dismis- 
.sal  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Montreal  daily  Metro-Express 
was  a  “political  matter.” 

Mr.  Turcot  made  the  state¬ 
ment  at  a  press  conference  Sept. 
14  where  he  was  flanked  by  18 
staff  members  who  said  they  had 
resigned  in  protest  against  his 
dismissal. 

Jacques  Brillant,  publisher  of 
the  newspaper,  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  that  he  had  relieved  Mr. 
Turcot  of  his  duties  because  of 
“fundamental  differences  of 
opinion  at  the  administrative 
level  between  the  management 
of  Metro-Express  and  Mr.  Tur¬ 
cot.” 

editor  a^  PUBLISHER 


The  paper,  established  in  the 
summer  of  1964,  has  been  ap- 
l)earinp  as  usual  since  Mr.  Tur¬ 
cot’s  departure.  Charles-Henri 
Dube  was  appointed  managing 
editor.  A  spokesman  for  Mr. 
Brillant  said  only  10  or  11  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  paper’s  editorial  staff 
of  24  had  reported  for  duty  after 
the  change. 

Mr.  Turcot  said  “third  parties” 
had  telephoned  him  suggesting 
what  Mr.  Brillant  would  like  to 
see  in  print  concerning  political 
matters.  Mr.  Brillant’s  father  is 
a  Liberal  member  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  council. 

“I  was  dealing  with  phan¬ 
toms,”  Mr.  Turcot  said. 

Asked  why  he  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  shortly  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  general  elec¬ 
tion,  he  replied : 

“You  draw  your  own  conclu¬ 
sions.” 
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Ridder  Paper  Names 
Production  Manager 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Four  changes  in  the  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram  mechanical 
departments  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Publisher  Herman 
H.  Ridder  and  Co-publisher 
Daniel  H.  Ridder. 

Robert  Griffin,  who  has  been 
assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  since  1960,  has  been 
named  production  manager. 
Named  as  his  assistant  was 
Milton  A.  Lomas,  who  resigned 
his  post  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union  to  join  the 
mechanical  staff  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Bert  Courtney,  who  has  been 
composing  room  foreman  since 
1956,  becomes  composing  room 
superintendent.  He  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  Ed  Hipp,  formerly 
night  ad  alley  foreman. 


400  Registered 
For  lAPA  Parley 

San  Dieg<i 

.An  attendance  of  more  than 
10(1  i)ersons  is  indicated  by  the 
advance  registration  for  the 
XXI  General  Assembly  of  the 
Inter  .American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  Oct.  12-14.  Meetings 
will  take  place  at  the  Kona  Kai 
Club. 

Roberto  Campos,  economic  de- 
velojjinent  minister  of  Brazil, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
lead  the  discussion  on  The  State 
of  the  Hemisphere,  Oct.  12. 

On  Oct.  13  there  will  be  a 
meeting  dedicated  to  How  to 
Make  a  Better  Newspaper  from 
the  editorial,  production  and 
management  points  of  view.  The 
speakers  will  include  Shepard 
Stone,  director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  Program  of  the 
Ford  Foundation,  and  Aguston 
Edwards,  president  of  the  Em- 
presa  Ey  Mercurio,  Santiago. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  Ellis  O.  Briggs,  former  U.S. 
ambassador  to  several  Latin 
American  countries,  will  discuss 
the  Latin  American  Character 
and  Ramon  Beteta,  editor  of 
Novedades,  Mexico  City,  will 
speak  on  The  American  Charac¬ 
ter. 

After  each  address  there  \vill 
be  a  debate  during  which  any 
member  can  request  the  floor  and 
express  his  ideas  about  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  or  about  what 
the  speakers  said. 

• 

Writer-Photographer 
Team  Wins  Gold  Medal 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

An  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  writer-photographer  team 
won  both  the  top  awards  in  the 
California  State  Fair  Press 
Awards  Program  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  newspapers  over  100,- 
000  circulation. 

The  gold  medal  winners  are 
Bill  Duncan  and  Bob  Shumway. 
Duncan’s  award  is  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  series  of  articles  on 
the  plight  of  American  migra¬ 
tory  farm  labor.  Shumway  was 
honored  for  his  camera  closeup 
of  a  gaunt  farm  laborer  and  two 
waifs  pictured  in  their  desert 
camp  as  an  illustration  of  the 
Duncan  series. 

• 

Newsweek  Officer 

Russell  J.  Melvin  has  been 
named  a  vicepresident  of  News¬ 
week  Inc.  He  is  director  of  the 
magazine’s  International  Edi¬ 
tions.  Prior  to  joining  News¬ 
week  in  1953  he  was  associated 
with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Time-Life  in  promotional 
and  circulation  capacities. 
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PROMOTION 

‘Let’s  Talk  It  Over’ 
Denson  TeUs  NNPA 

By  (ieorjie  Wilt 


N«*arly  a  hundred  members  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  from  north¬ 
eastern  U.S.  and  Canada 
)rathere<l  in  newspaperless  New 
York  this  week  for  the  NNPA’s 
Eastern  Regional  Conference. 

The  group  gathered  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  heard  speakers 
including  John  Denson,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Xcw  York' 
Journal- American;  Mrs.  Denny 
Griswold,  editor  and  publisher 
of  Public  Relations  \ews;  and 
.\dmiral  Harold  B.  (Min) 
.Miller,  vicepresident,  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  World  Airways,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  experts  on  various  phases 
of  newspaper  promotion. 

In  the  keynote  speech,  Mr. 
Denson  reminded  the  group  that 
“an  editor  must  be  something  of 
a  promotion  man,  and  a  promo¬ 
tion  man  must  likewise  be  some¬ 
thing  of  an  editor.” 

“The  best  way  to  develop 
ideas,”  Mr.  Denson  said,  “is  for 
the  promotion  man  and  the  etli- 
tor  to  sit  down  and  shoot  the 
breeze  until  we  come  up  with 
something  solid.  We  must  create 
a  need  to  read  to  help  make  up 
the  public  mind.” 

“Non-competitive  newspapers 
must  work  even  harder,”  he  said. 
“Papers  in  non-competitive  mar¬ 
kets  have  a  tendency  to  com¬ 
placency,”  he  added,  “while  in 
competitive  markets  like  New 
York  we  are  constantly  being 
‘goosed’  by  our  competitors.” 

Mr.  Denson  told  the  group  of 
his  experience  while  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  in  coming  up  with  the 
slogan,  “A  good  newspaper 
doesn’t  have  to  be  dull.”  He  told 
of  conferences  with  the  Trib’s 
agency,  Papert,  Koenig  &  Lois, 
and  how'  Fred  Papert  and  Julian 
Koenig,  along  with  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  Carl  Alley  pounced  on 
his  statement  that  “a  newspaper 
can  be  exciting  and  important,” 
turning  it  around  into  the  nega¬ 
tive  to  come  up  with  the  widely 
used  slogan. 

“We  in  the  editorial  side  of 
the  business,”  he  said,  “must 
constantly  devote  something  to 
product  improvement  so  promo¬ 
tion  men  will  have  something  to 
promote.” 

Mr.  Denson  did  not  presume  to 
tell  the  assembled  promoters 
how  to  do  their  job,  but  rather 
presented  a  challenge  to  action. 

In  conclusion,  he  remarked, 
“There  is  no  resting  on  our  oars 
today.  We  must  serve  a  bustling. 


bubbling  new  society,  and  direct 
ourselves  toward  the  busy  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  compete 
with  other  news  media.” 

Urged  to  .Speak  Up 

“America’s  newspapers  have 
failed  to  tell  the  story  of  their 
own  public  services,”  Denny 
Griswold,  publisher  and  editor. 
Public  Relations  News,  told  the 
promotion  group.  She  urge<i 
newspai)ers  to  “sjjeak  up”  in 
their  own  l)ehalf,  telling  of  their 
many  public  service  programs 
and  activities. 

“Newspapers,”  she  said,  “have 
failed  to  inform  the  public  ade- 
((uately  of  their  contributions  to 
.society.  They  stimulate  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  more  such  activities 
than  perhaps  any  other  organi¬ 
zations  in  any  field.  They  serve 
as  champions  of  the  needy  and 
the  underprivileged.  They  con¬ 
tribute  to  better  human  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
term.  They  are,  however,  still 
to  be  accorded  due  recognition 
for  their  economic  and  social 
contributions  to  the  local  and 
world  communities.  The  news¬ 
papers’  story  is  second  to  none. 
Why  don’t  they  speak  up?”  she 
asked. 

*  *  ♦ 

DEMOGRAPHICS  —  “The 
Lancaster  Pennsylvania  Mar¬ 
ket,”  a  48-page  booklet  providing 
economic  and  demographic  infor¬ 
mation,  is  being  distributed  by 
the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Lancaster  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer-Joumal,  the 
Sh'w  Era  and  Sunday  News. 
Demographic  data  is  based  on  a 
home  interview  study  conducted 
by  an  independent  research 
organization  compiled  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  standards  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  AAAA. 

The  publication  covers  .statis¬ 
tical  information  on  population, 
industry,  employment,  income, 
retail  sales,  education,  commu¬ 
nity  heritage  .  .  .  providing  an 
up-to-date  insight  into  one  of 
the  nation’s  most  prosperous 
markets.  Copies  are  available 
by  writing  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  8  West  King 
St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

“NOTHING  TO  WEAR”— 
The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  have  i)ro- 
duced  a  unique  ad  and  mailing 
for  the  “woman  who  hasn’t  a 


thing  to  wear  this  fall.”  A  full- 
l)age  promotion  ad,  reprinted 
as  a  mailing  piece  shows  two 
large  photos — one  of  a  woman 
l)ehind  a  folding  screen,  and 
another  of  the  same  gal,  fully 
clad,  reading  her  newspaper. 
Copy  tells  of  high  readership  of 
fashion  ads  in  newspapers  .  .  . 
and  continues,  “and  that  same 
thinking  goes  for  everything  you 
need  .  .  .”  Advertising  promo¬ 
tion  copy  continues,  “Survey 
after  survey  prov'es  you  are 
right  w'hen  you  lean  heavily  on 
newspaper  ads  as  your  best  l>et 
in  .solving  all  your  buying  prob¬ 
lems.  A  washing  machine  ad  in 
the  newspaper,  to  the  woman 
who  needs  a  new  washer,  is  as 
much  news  as  any  story  in  the 
news  columns!”  the  ad  con¬ 
tinues.  The  reprint  was  mailed 
in  a  “teaser”  envelope  repro¬ 
ducing  the  gal  looking  over  the 
.screen  and  the  “woman  who  has 
nothing  to  wear”  catch-line. 

*  «  « 

SKIING— A  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  promotion  mailing  piece 
sent  out  this  past  week  suggests 
that  summer  is  over,  “A  big  lift 
for  your  ski  business.”  It  opens 
with  “Let  it  snow  and  Let’s  go,” 
continuing  by  announcing  a  spe¬ 
cial  1966  ski  preview  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  part  of  the  October  28 
is.sue  of  the  Sunday  News.  The 
Ski  Preview  is  designed  to  be 
kept  as  a  guide  by  skiers  from 
the  Detroit  area,  and  locates  all 
major  ski  areas  in  Michigan, 
with  routes,  mileage  and  facili¬ 
ties  clearly  indicated. 

*  *  * 

SOUTH  —  The  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leiuler  have  released  a  brochure 
on  “Income  Per  Household  in 
the  South.”  Number  of  house¬ 
holds,  buying  income  and  income 
per  household  are  shown  for  14 
states,  with  bar  charts.  A  sep¬ 
arate  chart  shows  per  household 
income  for  eight  Virginia  cities. 
The  hack  page  presents  charts 
showing  households  with  cash 
income  of  $10,000  or  more  by 
state  and  Virginia  metropolitan 
area.  Copies  are  available  by 
writing  Alan  Donnahoe,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  Richmond 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

GEORGE  MALONE— A  few 
days  before  the  strike  began, 
the  New  York  Tunes  showed 
its  new  promotional  film  to 
selected  audiences  from  the 
trade  press  and  ad  agencies. 
Made  by  Spectrum  Associates, 
it’s  titl^  “The  Wide  Window 
of  George  Malone.”  The  theme, 
built  around  Mr.  Malone,  who 
commutes  from  Stamford,  Conn, 
to  an  export  company  office  in 
dow’ntown  Manhattan,  plays 
around  the  personnel  of  the 
Times  around  the  world.  As 
the  camera  traces  the  breaking 
of  a  story  about  the  Common 


Market  in  Brussels,  which  is  of 
particular  interest  to  Mr.  Ma- 
line,  it  zooms  in  on  an  editorial 
conference  at  Times  heacUiuar- 
ters  w'here  Managing  Editor 
Clifton  Daniel  presides,  'tome  • 
of  the  intimate  news  produc¬ 
tion  techniques  of  the  Times 
are  shown  in  flashes  and  for  a 
little  levity  there’s  a  clip  from  a 
movie  in  which  Sophia  Loren 
pulls  herself  together  and 
struts  down  a  street  in  Rome. 
(The  idea  here  is  to  show  what 
a  sw'ell  job  Bosley  Crowther  has 
as  a  movie  reviewer.)  Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone  even  takes  time  to  shoj)  for 
a  present  for  his  wife  Ix-fore 
he  is  seen  tossing  the  Times 
into  a  waste  basket  on  a  street 
corner.  ' 

• 

Denti8t8  in  Verinoiit 
Qualify  for  Retl  Rose 

Bi’rlington,  Vt. 

Three  women  staffers  of  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  have 
found  out  that  about  half  of  the 
dentists  here  would  come  to  the 
rescue  of  damsels  in  dental  dis¬ 
tress. 

Taking  a  cue  from  an  Ann 
Landers  column  published  in  the 
newspaper,  the  reporters  called 
27  dental  offices  here  and  made 
this  plea:  “I  have  a  terrible 
toothache.  Since  I  have  just 
moved  to  Burlington  to  take  a 
job,  I  don’t  have  a  regular  den¬ 
tist.  Could  you  see  me  today 
after  4  p.m.?” 

Like  Chicago  dentists  who  ' 
answered  a  similar  request  by 
•Miss  Landers’  assistants,  Bur¬ 
lington’s  sympathetic  dentists 
will  each  recive  a  red  rose  from 
the  Burlington  Free  Press. 

• 

Capriles  Group  Sells 
Paper  in  Venezuela 

Caracas 

La  Ksfera,  a  morning  daily 
with  about  30,000  circulation, 
was  sold  this  week  to  a  Vene¬ 
zuelan  business  consortium.  Car¬ 
los  Capriles,  vicepresident  of  the 
group  which  has  owned  the 
paper,  said  it  would  have  no 
stock  in  the  new  company. 

Mr.  Capriles  said  the  news¬ 
paper  was  sold  because  of  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  levied  against 
the  Capriles  group  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  He  referred  to  the 
arrest  and  detention  of  his 
brother,  editor-publisher  Miguel 
Angel  Capriles,  on  alleged  sub¬ 
version  charges  last  April. 

• 

Korea  Honors  Allen 

Honolvlu 

Riley  Allen,  retired  editor  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  re¬ 
cently  received  the  Cultural 
Medal  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  ' 
for  “immeasurable  assistance  to 
Korean  Independence  move¬ 
ments.  .  .  .” 
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Manhattan  Readers 
Offered  Varied  Fare 


IMERIM  NE^SI»\FERS 


Ry  Rick  Friedman 

So  what  newspaper  do  you 
read  on  a  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  .Manhattan  during  the  New' 
York  City  newspaper  strike  ? 

Do  you  buy  the  only  one  of 
six  regular  dailies  which  is  still 
publishing?  Do  you  read  an  in¬ 
terim  newspaper  put  out  by  un¬ 
named  ])ersonnel  from  the  shut¬ 
down  dailies  ? 

Or  a  new  newspaper  which 
claims  it  is  in  the  business  to 
stay  ? 

Do  you  buy  a  daily  New  York 
City  edition  of  a  Sunday  weekly 
from  Connecticut?  A  Ilrooklyn 
daily  which  expanded  its  cover¬ 
age? 

Or  a  Brooklyn  weekly  that  ex¬ 
panded  its  coverage  and  went 
daily  ? 

Do  you  buy  one  of  the  more 
specialized,  nationally  -  oriented 
dailies?  One  of  the  out-of-town 
dailies  now  coming  into  the  city 
in  profusion? 

These  were  some  of  the 
choices  facing  newspaper- read¬ 
ing  New  Yorkers. 

Many  of  them  searching  for 
an  afteinoon  newsi)aper  turned 
to  the  New  York  Post,  the  only 
one  of  the  regular  dailies  still 
coming  out  on  schedule  since  it 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  The  Post  had 
doubled  its  pre-strike  circulation 
of  .‘129,r)23  to  750,000.  Its  size 
had  also  gone  up,  a  comparison 
of  Tuesday  editions  showing:  60 
pages  on  Sept.  7;  72  pages  on 
Sept.  14;  96  pages  on  Sept.  21. 
Increased  department  store  and 
entertainment  ads  accounted  for 
much  of  the  strike-week  jump. 

I’ros’  l*aprrs 

The  New  Daily,  a  paper  put 
out  by  people  from  the  shut¬ 
down  newspapers,  came  out  with 
Vol.  1,  No.  1  on  Tuesday.  Read¬ 
ers  were  informed: 

TO  NE]VS-/Y[/NG/iy  NEW 
YORK:  Meet  the  New  Daily 
...  a  New  York  newspaper 
for  New  Yorkers  deprived  of 
their  morning  news,  sports 
and  features  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  The  New 
York  newsmen  who  are  wait¬ 
ing,  just  as  eagerly  as  you, 
for  their  regular  publications 
to  begin  functioning  again. 
Until  then,  we’ll  see  you  every 
morning  and  hope  that  the 
New  Daily  will  become  a  habit 
with  you  .  .  .  just  as  publish¬ 
ing  a  daily  newspaper  became 


a  habit  with  each  of  us  a  long 

time  ago. 

The  New  Daily,  a  tabloid,  car¬ 
ried  an  Ozone  Park  (Queens) 
dateline  and  looked  somewhat 
like  the  New  York  Daily  News 
in  format — large  picture  on  the 
front  page,  sports  pictures  on 
the  back  ])age,  lots  of  pictures 
on  the  inside  pages.  There  was 
a  cut  of  a  i)ress  camera  in  the 
front  page  logo,  similar  to  one 
carried  by  the  Daily  News  in 
the  same  spot. 

The  New  Daily  included  an 
editorial  page  with  letters  in  its 
first  issue  and  a  “The  Cruising 
Cameraman,”  a  feature  similar 
to  “The  Inquiring  Fotographer” 
in  the  News. 

One  editorial  in  the  New  Daily 
called  for  a  “Little  Taft-Hartley 
Law”  in  New  York  City  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  cooling-off  period  in  news- 
])aper  strikes. 

Aiiullii'r  Mirror 

The  offset  Daily  Mirror  came 
out  for  the  first  time  Tuesday 
with  “Vol.  .MCMLXV  No.  3”  in 
its  flag.  When  asked  about  it  by 
E&P,  the  Mirror  people  ex¬ 
plained  the  volume  number  this 
way:  “The  Roman  numerals  rep¬ 
resent  the  year  1965,  ‘No.  3’ 
represented  two  trial  balloon 
editions  and  the  first  regular 
edition.” 

Asked  how  they  could  use  the 
name  when  the  New'  York  Daily 
News  bought  the  name  and  as- 
.sets  of  the  former  Mirror,  it 
was  explained:  “The  News 
bought  the  name  of  the  New' 
York  Mirror.  We  are  the  Daily 
Mirror.” 

Spokesman  for  the  group  was 
Henry  R.  Shields,  vicepresident 
of  the  Daily  Mirror  Company. 
He  said  the  people  behind  the 
venture  were  New'  York  City 
businessmen  who  preferred  to 
remain  anonymous. 

Listed  as  editor  w'as  Robert 
W.  Farrell,  who  started  a  new' 
daily  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  1962.  It 
folded  a  year  later. 

Mr.  Shields  claimed  the  Mir¬ 
ror  was  scheduled  to  come  out 
as  a  new'  daily  on  Nov.  9,  1965. 
Proof  of  this,  he  added,  w'ere  a 
classified  ad  for  a  circulation 
manager,  w'hich  ran  some  weeks 
ago  in  E&P,  and  a  plane  flying 
over  the  local  beaches  on  Labor 
Day  weekend  to  announce  the 
coming  of  the  Daily  Mirror. 

Mr.  Shields  said  the  opening 


date  was  pushed  up  because  of 
the  strike  and  that  the  paper 
w'ould  continue  to  publish  daily 
and  Sunday  from  now  on. 

One  wall  of  Mr.  Shields’  office 
on  the  14th  floor  at  845  Third 
Ave.,  was  graced  with  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  rendering  of  the  Daily 
Mirror  Building.  Mr.  Shields 
said  no  site  for  a  Mirror  build¬ 
ing  had  been  picked  as  yet  and 
the  newspaper  would  continue  to 
operate  from  its  offices  at  845 
Third  Ave. 

He  declined  to  divulge  the  size 
of  the  staff  but  emphasized  that 
the  Daily  Mirror  was  not  an  in¬ 
terim  newspaper.  Some  busi¬ 
nessmen  experienced  in  corpo¬ 
rate  management  had  come  to¬ 
gether  w'ith  Mr.  Farrell  l)efore 
the  strike  to  put  a  new  daily  to¬ 
gether  in  New-  York  City,  he 
added.  He  said  no  personnel 
from  the  shutdow'n  dailies  were 
working  for  the  Mirror. 

The  first  issue  on  Tuesday  ran 
32  tabloid  jiages  with  a  claimed 
300,000  circulation.  The  front 
page  headline  read: 

Chinese  Turn  Guns  on  India 

The  issue  w'as  heavy  w'ith  pic¬ 
tures,  carried  UPI-datelined 
stories;  a  tv  schedule;  syndi¬ 
cated  columnists  and  comics, 
panel  gags;  editorials;  and  a 
pull-out  four-page  racing  sec¬ 
tion. 

Its  heaviest  advertisers  were 
the  movie  houses.  The  daily  was 
working  only  through  “recog¬ 
nized  advertising  agencies,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Shields.  It  carried 
no  classified  because  “we’re  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  take  classi¬ 
fied,”  the  executive  vicepresident 
said. 

In  From  Bridgeport 

New  Yorkers  w'ere  being  fed 
an  almost-exclusive  diet  of  tab¬ 
loid  new'spapers  during  the 
strike  and  one  of  them  was  the 
Herald,  which  came  out  for  the 
first  time  on  Sunday.  It  bore  a 
New'  York  City  dateline  and  was 
published  by  the  Bridgeport 
Herald  Corporation,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

The  company  publishes  the 
Sunday  Bridgeport  Herald,  a 
w'eekly  that  claims  to  cover  the 
state  of  Connecticut  with  50,000 
circulation.  Editor  and  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  Sunday 
Herald  and  interim  Herald  was 
Donald  I.  Rogers,  former  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Daniel  E.  Provost,  general 
manager  of  the  Herald,  said 
250,000  copies  w'ere  being  dis¬ 
tributed  daily  via  wholesalers 
throughout  New'  York  City.  The 
interim  Herald  was  being 
printed  in  the  Bridgeport  Herald 
plant,  which  already  published  a 
number  of  other  newspapers. 

Mr.  Provost  added  that  no 


new'  staff  hatl  l)een  added  for 
the  New'  York  City  daily. 

The  Tuesday  edition  ran  24 
l)ages  and  carried  national  and 
international  stories,  plenty  of 
cheesecake  pictures,  a  page  of 
classified,  race  results,  a  tele¬ 
vision  listing,  and  more  than 
three  ])ages  of  stock  tables. 

Mr.  Provost  said  none  of 
the  national  and  international 
stories  were  taken  from  any 
w'ire  sen'ice  because  the  daily 
Herald  didn’t  have  any.  “Our 
boys  are  enterprising  and  good 
listeners,”  he  added.  The  stock 
tables,  he  explained,  came  from 
the  Bridgeport  Herald. 

A  front  page  banner  teaser 
promised  comics  but  with  the 
exception  of  one  panel  gag  car¬ 
toon  on  a  sports  page,  there 
w'eren’t  any. 

The  paper  billed  itself  on  the 
front  i)age  flag  as  “New'  York’s 
New'  Newspaper.”  The  volume 
number,  taken  from  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Herald,  read:  “Vol.  76,  No. 
39.” 

Via  Brooklyn 

Two  Brooklyn  newspapers 
came  into  Manhattan  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike.  One  was 
the  tabloid  Brooklyn  Daily,  w'ith 
a  i)re-strike  circulation  of  28,845, 
mostly  in  Coney  Island  and  the 
dow'ntow'n  section  of  Brooklyn. 

During  the  strike,  the  daily 
W'as  claiming  a  distribution  via 
wholesalers  of  more  than  100,- 
000  in  Brooklyn,  Manhattan, 
Queens  and  the  Bronx.  The 
number  of  pages  increased  from 
16  to  24  pages;  coverage  was 
w'idened  to  include  more  of  the 
expanded  circulation  areas. 

The  weekly  Brooklyn  Times, 
W'hich  claims  84,000  (59,600 

paid),  went  daily  on  Sunday 
W'ith  a  20-page  tab  of  200,000 
claimed  distribution  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Manhattan,  Queens  and 
some  of  the  Bronx.  The  w'eekly 
Times  runs  24  pages. 

Editor  Ralph  Bongiorno  said 
the  Times  had  made  plans  be¬ 
fore  the  strike  of  going  daily  in 
1967  and  it  may  go  to  twice- 
w'eekly  after  the  strike  is 
settled. 

One  out-of-town  daily  getting 
a  w'ide  readership  in  Manhattan 
was  the  a.m.  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  Manhattanites  reading  it 
on  Tuesday  got  this  off  its  front 
page: 

A  good  dose  of  international 
news.  Word  that  Philadelphia’s 
Mayor  Tate  was  planning  to  run 
again.  Information  on  some 
legislative  business  in  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

New'  York  sports  fans  got 
coverage  of  national  sports 
along  with  a  heavy  dose  of 
Philadelphia  Eagle  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  Phils  stories. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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S.F,  Tempo 

(Covtinued  from  ptuje  11) 


honu*  and  hobby,  8,  California 
Lii'ivj/,  72  tabloid  pa>fe  maga¬ 
zine  and  Book  Week,  28  tab 
pages. 

The  Chronicle  sections  in¬ 
cluded  Siniday  Punch,  8;  This 
World,  28  tab  pages,  Date  Book, 
2((  tab  and  Bonanza,  a  72-page 
magazine  of  tabloid  size. 

.\  frontpage  announcement 
stated:  “Today’s  Sunday  Ex¬ 
aminer  &  Chronicle  is  abbrevi¬ 
ated  in  many  departments  and 
is  not  as  orderly  and  well  pre¬ 
sented  as  it  will  be  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

“The  paper  you  receive  to¬ 
day,”  it  added,  “  is  not  the  su¬ 
perlative  Sunday  paper  we  will 
produce  in  the  weeks  ahead.” 

The  combined  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  it  was  claimed,  would  reach 
an  e.stimated  900,000  families 
throughout  northern  California. 

Lp  lu  10  Pages  Daily 

This  week  began  promisingly 
with  dailies  of  40  pages  to  indi¬ 


cate  that  the  incubation  period  PRODUCTION  CHIEFS  of  the  new  San  Francisco  Printing  Company — Wells  B.  Smith,  president,  and  Lyle  A.  John- 
in  the  single  plant  l)eing  used  son,  business  manager — talk  with  newsmen  after  Chronicle's  published  apology  for  poor  product.  In  this  picture. 


for  type  composition  by  the  new  made  by  Examiner's  Jean-Antony  du  Lac.  a  reporter  is  holding  a  copy  of  the  paper  with  the  "Important  Notice" 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Print-  which  charges  "dissident"  printers  with  messing  up  the  production. 


ing  Company  was  proving  bene¬ 


ficial. 


In  reply,  Russell  Wagle,  presi-  also  had  full  cooperation  from  chapels  was  rejected  by  man- 


For  the  purpose  of  review, 
SFNPC  became  official  follow¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  stockholders 
Sept.  8.  An  hour  later  it  was 
announced  to  newspaper  union 
leaders  under  a  pledge  to  join 
management  in  keeping  the  ac¬ 
tion  secret  until  all  employes 
could  be  notified. 

This  pact  was  well  kept 
until  the  appearance  of  the 
minutes  of  a  Chronicle  printers’ 
chapel  meeting  on  a  composing 
room  announcement  board.  Sub- 
se<iuently  an  unsigned  copy  of 
a  prepared  notice  to  employes 
appeared  in  a  downtown  bar. 

"The  official  announcement  of 
the  replacement  of  two  morning, 
two  Sunday  and  an  evening 
newspaper  with  one  morning, 
one  evening  and  a  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  appeared  in  Saturday,  Sept. 
11  editions  of  the  moiming 
Chronicle. 

The  mutual  production  plan 
was  made  effective  with  Monday 
editions. 

^Important  Notice* 

In  this  situation  a  Chronicle 
page  one  “Important  Notice” 
brought  production  problems  to 
the  surface.  This  said  the  Sept. 
13  edition  was  “in  a  most  un¬ 
attractive,  abbreviated  form” 
and  said  “such  an  unfortunate 
affair  has  been  forced  on  us 
by  certain  dissident  elements 
within  the  printers  union.” 
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dent  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  21  and  chairman  of  the 
unions’  unity  committee,  issued 
a  statement  in  defense  of  all 
printers,  declared  the  Chronicle 
announcement  libelous  and  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  file  a  suit  for 
$5  million.  He  also  declared  the 
union  was  prejiared  to  continue 
to  live  by  its  pledge  to  cooperate 
in  the  efficient  production  of  the 
papers. 

“However,  we  will  not  permit 
our  union  and  its  members  to 
t)e  the  scapegoats  for  manage¬ 
ment’s  own  failures,”  Mr.  Wagle 
.said.  “The  publishers  had  in¬ 
formed  the  union  that  they 
would  observe  the  terms  of  the 
collective  bargaining  agreements 
in  all  the  unions  and  we  expect 
them  to  live  up  to  their  com¬ 
mitment.” 

SFNPC’s  reply  came  from 
Wells  B.  Smith,  president  and 
general  manager,  and  Lyle  A. 
Johnson,  vice  president  and 
business  manager,  who  an¬ 
nounced  the  plan  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  papers. 

L'niuns  Cooperating 

“We  will  not  close  down  un¬ 
less  we  are  forced  to,”  Mr. 
Smith  said  during  a  press  con¬ 
ference.  He,  added  that  SFNPC 
planned  to  meet  management  ob¬ 
ligations. 

The  company  has  had  100  per 
cent  cooperation  from  17  unions 
with  which  it  deals,  and  it  has 


all  but  a  small  dissident  portion 
of  the  18th,  he  added. 

SFNPC’s  chiefs  also  rejected 
union  charges  of  inadequate 
«Hi|uipment  and  poor  planning. 
The  four-week  moratorium  on 
staff  reductions  was  granted  at 
the  reciuest  of  unions.  Some 
men  are  showing  up  for  work. 
Others,  knowing  they  will  be 
paid,  are  not  and  that  requires 
overtime  work  for  those  who  do, 
it  was  stated. 

They  denied  poor  planning. 
They  admitted  confusion  from 
the  move  of  three  newspaper 
crews  into  one  shop,  but  said, 
continuance  of  this  condition 
was  unneces.sary. 

From  these  and  other  press 
conferences  and  from  private 
conversations  it  was  learned 
that: 

Leaders  of  all  the  newspaper 
unions  had  signed  an  agreement 
to  make  every  effort  to  provide 
success  for  the  single  plant  op¬ 
eration.  The  unions  had  asked 
and  obtained  from  management 
a  four-week  moratorium  on  all 
employe  discharges.  This  ex¬ 
pires  Oct.  6. 

The  combination  of  three 
.separate  newspaper  printers’ 
chapels  into  a  single  organiza¬ 
tion  with  “across-the-board” 
seniority  and  the  “one-hook” 
feature  had  l)een  upheld  by  the 
vote  of  printer  union  members. 
A  proposed  compromise  which 
would  have  established  two 


agement.  SFNPC  officials  have 
again  announced  firm  opposition 
to  any  change  from  the  one-hook 
operation. 

Mr.  Wagle  said  much  equip¬ 
ment  was  standing  idle  in  NCB 
and  Examiner  composing  rooms. 
SFNPC  saw  his  plea  for  the  use 
of  former  composing  rooms  as 
a  move  to  abrogate  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  includes  a  “single 
hook.” 

The  hook  issue  involv’ed  both 
seniority  and  l)ogus  issues. 

The  “one-hook”  decision  was 
most  bitterly  contested  by 
Chronicle  composing  room  crew 
members  as  this  group  virtually 
doubled  during  recent  years. 

Mr,  Wagle  revealed  that 
SFNPC  by  its  ow’n  estimates 
plans  to  discharge  between  800 
and  1,000  employes  represented 
by  various  unions.  He  said  the  , 
printers’  union  is  faced  with  the 
loss  of  300  positions. 

Advertisers  face  an  increase 
in  rates  effective  Oct.  1.  SFNPC 
.said  this  resulted  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  determination  to  sell  no 
more  space  “under  cost.” 

The  new’  rates  are  $2.18  a  line 
in  the  Chronicle,  $1.30  in  the 
Examiner,  and  $2.58  for  daily 
combination  and  for  Sunday. 

Circulation  departments  of  the 
morning  and  evening  dailies  ^ 
were  provided  with  a  million 
copies  a  day  despite  production 
difficulties,  it  was  stated.  The 
goal  was  given  as  1,250,000. 
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Travel  Writers 
Select  Officers 

Kcrmit  Holt,  travel  editor  of 
the  ('Idraffo  Tribune,  heads  the 
slate  of  officers  for  the  1965-66 
year  of  tlie  Society  of  American 
Trawl  Writers. 

Jerry  Ilulse,  travel  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was 
elected  first  vicepresident  at  the 
recent  meeting  at  Kentucky 
Dam  Village  State  Park.  Ernest 
H.  Bartlett,  travel  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  is  new  .second 
vicepresident ;  Marion  Gough, 
House  Ileautiful  Magazine,  is 
secretary,  and  Chan  Forman, 
assistant  travel  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Snn-Thnes,  is  treasurer. 
Windsor  Booth,  chief  of  news 
service  of  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  is  Iward  chairman. 

The  10th  annual  meeting  of 
the  SATW  saw  its  largest  at¬ 
tendance,  with  more  than  200 
travel  editors,  writers,  allied  and 
associate  members  making  a  tour 
of  Kentucky  Sept.  7-15. 

Highlight  of  the  convention 
was  the  presentation  of  the  first 
George  Hedman  Memorial 
Awards  by  Scandinavian  Air¬ 
lines  System.  Winners  of  a  one- 
month  expense  i)aid  travel  in 
Scandinavian  countries  were 
Wade  Franklin,  travel  editor  of 
the  Chieago  Sini-Times,  for  his 
series  on  Israel,  and  Phoel)e-Lou 
Adams,  Atlantic  Monthly,  for 
her  articles  on  Gr€*ece. 

Four  other  awards  consisting 
of  objects  of  value  from  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Finland  were  presented  to 
Ernest  Bartlett,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  for  his  color  photo  and 
text  coverage  of  Africa;  Hans 
Engh,  travel  editor  of  Santa 
for  articles  on  Africa;  Mur¬ 
ray  Hurtz,  travel  editor.  Las 
Vegas  Review- Journal,  for  a 
series  on  the  Philippines;  and 
Rol)ert  Meyer  Jr.,  travel  editor 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  for  his  articles  on 
a  walking  tour  of  the  works  of 
Michelangelo  in  Rome  and 
Florence. 

A  special  Hedman  citation 
went  to  the  travel  section  of  the 
Chicago-Tribune  for  fine  per¬ 
formance  by  a  staff  team.  Spe¬ 
cial  mentions  went  to  George 
Cha|)lin,  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
for  a  series  in  depth  on  the  Fiji 
islands;  Arthur  Prevost,  M<mt- 
real  Le  Petit  Journal,  for  high 
standards  of  travel  writing  in 
French. 

Main  di.scussions  dealt  with 
need  of  travel  writers  to  give 
more  detailed  vacation  travel 
information  for  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  American  newspaper 
readers  who  do  not  move  far 
from  home,  to  put  in  a  stronger 
voice  for  conservation  and  high¬ 


way  beautification,  and  fight  re¬ 
strictions  on  travel  outside  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  that 
travel  is  a  two-way  street. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer’s 
travel  editor.  Bill  Thomas,  was 
named  editor  of  the  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Society,  the 
Travel  Writer. 

A  book  designed  to  show  the 
way  to  more  readership  and 
revenue  for  newspapers  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion. 

“Travel  Writing  —  and  the 
Two  Other  ll’s:  Readership  and 
Revenue”  is  the  transcript,  wnth 
a  Carl  J.  Nelson  survey  of  man¬ 
aging  editors,  of  the  Second 
Travel  Writers  Workshop  held 
in  Norfolk,  under  the  direction 
of  R.  K.  T.  Larson,  retired  Nor¬ 
folk  newspaper  editor. 

The  l)ook  may  be  ordered  from 
Tidewater  Virginia  Chapter, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Norfolk  News¬ 
papers  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Check  for  $7.50  takes  care  of 
))ostage. 

• 

Littick  Buys  Stations 
From  Waukegan  Group 

Cincinnati 

The  sale  of  Radio  Stations 
WZIP-AM  and  FM,  Cincinnati, 
has  l)een  announced  by  the 
.seller.  Greater  Cincinnati  Radio 
Inc.,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  News  Sun.  The 
purchaser  is  the  Zanesville 
(Ohio)  Publishing  Company, 
with  Clav  Littick  as  president. 

WZIP-AM  is  a  1,000  watt 
daytimer  on  1050  kc.,  and  the 
FM  is  on  92.5  me  with  70  kw. 
The  .sale  price  is  $367,500  all 
cash.  The  transaction  was  han¬ 
dled  by  Hamilton-Landis  &  As¬ 
sociates  Inc.,  media  brokers.  The 
seller  continues  to  own  WKRS- 
AM,  Waukegan. 

• 

Kramers  in  Aeeident 

Quincy,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Verna  L.  Kramer,  58,  of 
Joliet,  Ill.,  was  killed  and  her 
husband,  Arthur,  59,  an  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  at  the  Joliet 
Herald-News,  was  injured  seri¬ 
ously  Sept.  11  when  their  car 
went  out  of  control  and  struck 
a  tree  near  Quincy.  The  Kram¬ 
ers  were  enroute  to  attend  the 
Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  in  Quincy.  Mr. 
Kramer,  former  production 
manager  of  the  Herald-News, 
is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

• 

Union  Loses,  10  lo  1 

Honolulu 

Honolulu  Local  37  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  recently  was  defeated  in  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
election  at  the  Hawaii  Press 
Newspapers.  The  vote  was  10-1. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOU.NCJIMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

I  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 

>  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
I  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
^  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
'  tonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  peraonai  contact 
!  sellinfr 

DEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


The  DIAL  Afrency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 


OONFIDENTIAD  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 


NEKiOTTATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  540-3367. 


fXlNFIDENTIAD  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  BuildinK 
WashinKton.  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  News-  , 
(laper  .Service  Company.  Inc..  P.O.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MA’TTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 

'  129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla.,  > 
!  has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies  I 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2906 


ZONE  6  SEMI-WEEKLY  doinit  over 
3160-M  ytross.  D.  Grig^.  c/o  Hopkins 
Real  Estate.  New  London.  Iowa  52645. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  I 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
plant — profitable,  interesting  area. 
324,000  down  includes  aecta.  receivable, 
minimum  working  capital  needed. 
Grossing  374,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
Calif.,  92805. 


WIS.  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY. 
3218M  gross;  3125M  with  336M  cash 
down.  Offset  and  hot.  high  net.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans. 


FIRST  OPPORTUNI’TY  in  two  Gen¬ 
erational  Let  us  shew  you  how  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  family-owned  old 
Virginia  weekly  newspapers  in  path  of 
major  growth  potential.  Anticipate 
;  five-figure  income.  R.K.T.  Larson  & 
Associates,  911  Westover  Ave.,  Nor- 
(  folk,  Va.  23507. 

1.  SMALL  DAILY.  Central  state.  I 
Gross  $90,000.  Priced  at  $125,000.  I 
Terms. 

'  2.  MIDWEST.  Well  established  weekly 
Gross  $135,000.  Excellent  plant. 
Priced  at  $135,000.  Terms  to  quali- 
fie<l  buyer. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES. 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 

Los  Anireles,  California  90028 


NORTH  FIX)RIDA  WEEKLY— $50,000 
gross  class.  $12,500  will  liandle.  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Service.  P.O.  Box  3132,  Greens- 
l«ro.  N.C..  27402. 


WEEKLY  in  Zone  5.  Very  reasonable 
cash  price  for  newspaper  and  job 
printing  )>usiness,  equipment,  and 
building.  Owner  retiring.  Box  507. 
Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netespapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  OOUN’TY-SEAT  exclusive 
prosperous  weekly.  Near  varied  recrea¬ 
tion^  facilities,  fine  plant,  ranch  coun¬ 
try — real  West.  $17,000  down.  Refer¬ 
ences.  J,  A.  Snyder,  Bkr.,  2234  E 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif..  92805. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  WANTED. 
Invest  up  to  $30,000  down.  References 
available.  .Send  edition  of  paper,  de¬ 
tails.  Replies  confidential.  Box  516, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IXJOKING  TOR  PAPER  to  personally 
own  and  operate.  Buyer  has  good  credit 
and  lung  exi>erience  as  top  newspaper 
executive.  Replies  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  513,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


5  PROblTABLE  WEEKLIES  or  dailies 
in  mid-Atlantic-.S.E.  area  wanted;  sales 
over  $100M,  please.  Mr.  Warren,  CEN¬ 
TRAL  USTING  (202)  659-1636. 


FAST-RISING  (8.000  paid  weekly  in  3 
years)  highly-specializ^  weekly  desires 
to  purchase  or  merge  with  small  week¬ 
ly  newspaper.  Must  lie  capable  of 
printing  tabloid  with  Tuesday  press 
time.  Zone  2.  Box  .506,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

Printing  Plants  For  Sale 

PROHTABLE  PRINTING  PLANT 
Ariz.  city  of  5,000.  Gross  $30M:  price 
$25M ;  29%  dn.  Dean  Sellers,  625  E. 
Main,  Mesa,  Ariz..  85201. 

Publications  For  Sale 

FLORIDA  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE, 
major  metropolitan  area,  for  sale. 
Owner  ill.  $6500.00.  Confidential.  Bo.x 
503.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW.SPAPEK  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

"ON  ’THE  FLIP  SIDE’’— a  new,  re¬ 
freshing  column  written  by  a  weekly 
newspaper  editor  for  weekly  newspa- 
Iiers.  Send  for  samples  of  "your  kind 
of  column.”  F.  F.  Martin  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Box  76,  Quarryville,  Pa.  17566. 


FREE — 71  new  women’s,  travel  and 
Sunday  features  with  art  from  PR 
sources.  Precis,  220  W  42,  N.Y.  10036. 


HOLLYWOOD  IS  STALE  POPCXIRN 
'The  Cinema  Revolution  is  Here 
LTVBLY  WEEKLY  FEA’TURES: 
compelling-themes;  techniques;  trends: 
excitmg-^lirectors;  actors;  writers. 
Intereste<l?  Box  476,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Fillers 

FILLERS  WITH  AL’TERNA’TE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco.  Csd.  94101 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  .Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-69  Fburth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

’THE  EDWARDS  ’TRANSFER 
Oo.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  76202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCaONO.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROOBSSING 
I  Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 
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Equipment  Msrt 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Compttsing  Room 


COMPUTER 

Once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity 
Typesetting  computer  available.  This 
is  the  prototype  model  of  a  computer 
now  being  sold  by  a  large  equipment 
maker.  This  computer  has  had  three 
years  of  day-to-day  use.  Magnificent 
for  straight  matter  and  classified  set¬ 
ting.  Simple  and  maintenance  free. 
Requires  tape  puncher  typewriter  with 
hard  copy  which  we  also  have  avail¬ 
able.  Any  ordinary  typist  can  learn  to 
use  it  in  an  hour.  This  is  a  proven 
piece  of  equipment  available  now. 
$30,000  to  $40,000  cost  depending  on 
the  number  of  tape  punchers  pur- 
chas^.  Will  do  3600  lines  an  hour. 
Available  because  we  have  gone  to 
larger  more  expensive  computer. 

Box  358,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

NOLAN  SAW,  table,  clamp,  $150: 
Multi  80,  10x15  offset,  auto  3-speed, 
$300.  Request  info.  Jaybird,  G.ilion, 
Ohio. 

MASTER  DM-35  ETCHER,  used  1  year 
in  weekly  newspaper  shop.  Lithe  Type, 
2457  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  III.  60438. 

THE  NATKWS  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaiier 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $07.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  019)  835-1513 

Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 

ONE  VARIO  KLISCHOGRAPH  #  K- 
181,  ser.  #  003.322.542,  220-V.  60-cy¬ 
cle,  3-phase,  screen  rulings  75.  120, 
137,  150  complete  with  drop  out  cir¬ 
cuit.  Bought  new  in  December  ’63.  Box 
359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MailrtHtm  Equipment  For  Sale 

4  CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
BUNDLE  WRAPPING  MACHINES 
in  excellent  condition.  Machine  com¬ 
bines  operations  of  bottom  wrap,  top 
wrap,  automatic  feeder  and  tying  ma¬ 
chines  without  wire,  producing  bun¬ 
dles  completely  wrapp^  and  protect¬ 
ed  on  four  bides.  Maximum  capacity 
20  bundles  per  minute,  half-fold  or 
tab  sise.  22%  inch  cut-off.  but  may  be 
modified  for  21}^  inch  cut-off.  Variable 
stack  size  27  to  40  lbs.,  2400  to  3000 
single  pages.  Wrapping  paper  60  to 
100  lb.  Clupak  or  equivalent  in  36  inch 
diameter  rolls,  15  to  16  inch  width. 
Hot  glue  seal.  Complete  drives,  con¬ 
trols,  wrapper  pa|)er  reel  stands  in¬ 
cluded.  Power  requirements:  electrical 
220/440  volt  3  Phase,  60  f^cle:  com¬ 
pressed  air  80  P.S.I.  Contact  R.  C. 
James,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis..  phone  414-271-6000. 

38-POOT  JAMPOL  Powererl  Roller 
Conveyor.  Reversible  (8  yrs.  old) 
$2200.  Two  Saxmayer  Mialel  SRIC 
Ro|ie  Tying  Machines,  $1500  and  $10IKI. 
All  in  excellent  condition.  Contact:  Ed. 
Bennett.  The  Record.  Hackensack, 
N.J.  Phone  201-487-8000. 


Material  For  Sale 

NORMANCO  C01J,.ATOn  — 6  STATION 
Like  new.  Gone  Web— SAVE!  Write 
Box  144,  Mills  Valley,  Calif.,  or  call: 
(AC  415)  388-3231. 


31"  BURTON  ROTARY  PERFORATOR 
new  heads.  $250.  A-Fine  Letter  Serv¬ 
ice.  P.O.  Box  5161,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
55104. 


STREET  SALES  BOXEIS,  with  stands. 
45  honor  ty|>e,  8  pay  boxes.  Nee<l 
minor  repairs.  $1..50  each  f.o.b.  Am¬ 
bler.  Pa.  Montgomery  Newspaiiers,  Ft. 
Washington,  Penna.  215-646-5100. 

WEB-OFFSET  PRESS  DRYER  for 
sale.  Ga8-fire<l  Olfen  6  ft.  two  pass 
Multi-Stage  unit.  Call  or  write:  Henry 
Wurst,  Inc.,  550  Industrial  Blvd., 
Kansas  City.  Kans.,  66115,  or:  (AC 
013)  MAyfair  1-5518. 


Material  For  Sale 


ilO"  SEYBOLD  PAPER  CUTTER, 
power  clamp  &  tape- -2  HP  motor,  220 
2-phase.  A-Fine  Letter  Service.  P.O. 
Box  5161,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  55104. 

Newsprint  For  Sale 

WILL  SELL  AT  DISCOUNT  Abitibi 
newsprint  left  over  from  flatbed  opera¬ 
tion.  Rolls  are;  13  70-inch;  17  52'/^- 
inch:  7  35-inch.  All  30  inch  diameter, 
(intact:  John  Clifford.  Daily  Times.  ' 
Watertown,  Wis.,  53094.  | 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality  ! 
I>erforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  tier  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14"  —  all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only.  ; 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

"LEVEY”  4-unit  well  perfector.  22.776" 

X  37"  -dryer,  choiiiier.  folder,  riblion 
former  folder. 

4-UNIT  (X)LOR  KING,  and  all  equip¬ 
ment  fur  turning  out  daily,  large 
weekly. 

4-UNIT  (’OTTRELL  VANGUARD 
Sidney  Hirsch,  300  Cascade  Lane. 
P.alm  Beach  Shores,  Fla.,  33480. 

23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cabs,  w  Mats  (Send  for  List) 

Mixlel  Tt — 8 — ,31  Linotyiies 
Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21 ’-I- 
APE.X  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10012 
(AC  212)  066-0070 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS.  Sit  1548 
complete  with  V  belt  drive,  variable 
speed  motor,  rollers  and  chases,  run¬ 
ning  on  65"  stock.  Can  lie  seen  in 
operation.  Changing  over  to  Rotary  for 
mure  capacity.  Contact : 

Henry  B.  Reiley,  Jr.. 
SOMERSET  AMERICAN 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

1  double  folder,  22%",  1  color  hump. 
2-100  H.P.  AC  drives,  reels  and  ten¬ 
sions.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspatier  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

COLE  POLDERS 

%.  comb,  can  GLUE  FOLD, 

'ITtlM  product  in  one  operation,  24.- 
000  copies  tier  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  73104  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 

THREE-UNIT  HOE  semi-cylindrical 
single  folder,  22%"  cut-off.  Includes 
stereo  equipment,  spare  parts.  Capco 
fountain  &  electrical.  Avail.  Jan.  1. 
1066.  Bargain.  Contact;  E.  G.  Parsons, 
(213)  OW  7-1734.  La  Habra  Star.  600 
S.  Palm,  La  Habra,  Calif.  90632. 

SIX-UNIT  GOSS  SUBURBAN  Web 
Offset  Press,  two  folders  with  quarter¬ 
fold.  Will  sell  complete  as  one  unit,  or 
four  units  and  folder  or  two  units  with 
folder.  Press  like  new;  can  be  seen  in 
daily  operation  at  Daily  Record  Co., 
1004  Market  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  16- 
page  with  combination  and  %  Page 
Folder,  2-to-l  model.  Serial  T-605,  60 
HP,  AC  drive,  stereo,  Sta-Hi,  mat 
roller.  The  Key  West  Citizen,  Key 
West,  Fla.  Phone:  296-5621. 

Wood  Pre-Register  mach.,  21%"  cut-off 
Wallistar  Bundler — rebuilt 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  ixmition 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  2234 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders — 9  Reverses 
— Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter— End 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 

Available  Sept.  1,  1965 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  SL,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


FOR  SALE -GOOD  V-50  in  fine  run¬ 
ning  condition,  never  used  on  shift 
basis,  and  hardly  at  all  last  two  years; 
no  cracks  or  breaks.  Can  lie  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Price:  $23(10.  The  Mountain 
Press.  Gatlinburg,  Tenn.,  37738. 

Rubber  Stamps 

RUBBER  STAMPS  MADE  TO  ORDER 
30^  per  line  up  to  2  inches 
5^  each  additional  inch 
MAIL  ORDER  MART 
225  Main  St.,  Ft.  Lee.  N.J.  07024 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HOE  2-ton  Stereotype  gas-fired  Melt¬ 
ing  Pot  #6  w/pump 
Spe^  Products  mat.  Scorcher  3KW 
STA-HI  elec,  dry  mat  former  type  M 
HOLYOKE  WAREHOUSE  &  MACTfY. 
44  Park  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Phone  (AC  413)  532-0209 


COMPLETE  PRESS-PLATE 
STEREOTYPE  EIQUIPMENT 
with  vacuum-back  hand-operated  cast¬ 
ing  box  available  now.  Cut-off  is  22% 
inches,  includes  curved  plate  router ; 
also  3-ton  gas  plate  remelt  furnace. 
Linotype  fonts.  Approximately  20  fonts 
good,  and  very  go^  mats  in  different 
faces  from  agate  to  48-pt.  List,  prices 
and  details  upon  request.  Calvin  Clyde, 
Jr.,  (Jourier-'Times,  Tyler,  Tex.,  75701. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sole 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

1  Rebuilt  Pony  Autoplate — 22%  '  cut- 
off 

2  5  ton  Stereotype  Metal  pots  e<|iii|>pe() 
with  G.  E.  electric  immersion  units. 

3  Telescopic  truck  loaders,  |>ower  an(i 
gravity  fed,  50"  down  to  22",  extend 
to  22  ft. 

1  Wiretyer  conveyor — 4-10  ft.  sections, 
54"  high,  lielt — 24"  in  width,  driven 
by  1*(!  h.p.  motor. 

CONTACT  R.  J.  HL’MMEL 

CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS, 
ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 

STA-HI  MASTER  ROUTER.  237,* 
cut-off,  now  available.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Box  003.  Boise.  Idaho  83701. 

1- HOE  Plate  Casting  Machine  with 
12’'2"  long  cut-off  and  all  attachments 
including  valve.  No  |)ot  or  Wower.  In 
use  only  six  months. 

2- STA-HI  AUTO-VAC  MAT  PRE 
DRYERS.  Mfgd.  by  Sta-Hi  Corp., 
Whittier,  Calif.  Like  new,  but  ’-hould 
l>e  checked  by  Sta-Hi  Itefore  lieing  put 
in  operation. 

Box  367.  Editor  &  Publisher 

S+ereo  Furnace 
Electric  Heat  Controls 
8-Ton  Oblong,  Hood 
Pony  Autoplate,  2234" 
Vacuum  back,  Pump 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  1001" 

If  anted  to  Buy 

WANT  SCOTT  PRESSES.  Unit  drive. 
22%"  cut-off.  90“  stagger.  Three  units, 
folder  and  color  hump.  Phil  Turner, 
Graphic  Production  Corp.,  1545  North 
Wilcox,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLAN'TS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-46*0 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  I 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotsrpes — Intertypes — Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  C3iurch  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 
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Help  Wsrited 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


P 


Administratire 


Al’l’I.lCATIONS  BEING  RECEIVED 
for  assistant  to  publisher  of  f’onnecti- 
rut’s  malleat  daily-  The  \V'inste<l  Eve¬ 
ning  Cdizen.  Will  have  to  he  frenerni  : 
reiMirier.  ad  solicitor  and  willinir  to  ! 
tackle  all  sorts  of  assi^rnments.  Write: 
The<Ml.>r.'  Vaill,  Publisher.  The  Citizen,  ' 
winsted.  Conn..  Kivin:r  iiualihcations,  ' 
salary  cviiected.  draft  and  family 
status. 

Director  of  Manufacturing 

KEE  PAID  to  .$20,000 

Thorouah  knowletlire  of  lKK>k  publishV. 

Charlotte  E.  Henkel 
atrency,  .’so  Madison  Ave.  (40)  NYC  i 

EARCE  PUBLISHING  OPERATION  i 
in  .Southern  California  ie<iuires  serv-  1 
ices  of  an  ex|)erience<l  newspaiter  per-  ' 
sonnel-piirchasiniT  man:  promotion 

man  with  overall  newstmiier  e.xperience 
and  a  luwspaiier  accountant  who  is 
fully  ipialifieil  and  knows  NCR-IBM 
Olieration.  Earninirs  commensurate  with  I 
e-xiierieme  and  ability.  Entirely  confi- 
ilential.  Box  ,»20,  EkliUir  &  Publisher.  1 

Circulation 

AMBITIOUS  WESTERN  aprricultural 
weekly  newspaper  with  over  12,000 
paid,  all  mailed  circulation  needs  air- 
(fressive  circulation  manaiter  to  under¬ 
study  present  manager  who  will  re¬ 
tire.  .Salary  and/or  commission  open. 
Write  Box  484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  C.M.  for  unusual  op- 
Iiortunity  in  sizeable  operation  in  Zone 
4.  Must  have  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Send  full  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  174.  EMitor 
&  Publisher.  Your  confidence  respected. 

CIRCULATION  MAN  free  to  travel 
the  entire  U.S.A.  for  lonq’  iieriisls  of  ’ 
time.  Must  lie  lK>ndable  and  <iwn  late  ' 
mixlel  ear.  Pays  salary,  mileaKe.  and 
tier  diem.  Marvelous  job  for  a  sintrle 
or  divorced  person.  Only  full  resumes 
will  lie  eonsi<lere<l.  Send  to:  John  T.  i 
Ryder,  Army  Times.  2201  ".M"  St.. 

N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20027. 


Display  Advertising 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN  1 
Advance  your  career  by  joining  enter¬ 
prising;  staff  of  medium-size  and  grow- 
inff  Midwest  daily  newspaper.  Rapidly- 
expanding;  orgranization  offers  unlim¬ 
ited  future.  25  to  40  year  old,  creative 
sales  ability,  ambition  and  enthusiasm 
more  important  than  formal  education. 
You’ll  receive  sound  leadership,  good 
working;  conditions,  and  adequate  in-  | 
come.  Write  in  confidence,  outlining; 
experience,  past  earning's,  other  data. 
Our  employees  know  of  this  ad.  Box 
482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHEnt.  expe¬ 
rienced,  for  medium-sized  daily.  Uni-  ' 
versity  town,  located  in  heart  of  year- 
around  Rocky  Mountain  recreational 
area.  Contact:  Eld.  Coyle,  Elditor,  Mis- 
soulian,  Missoula,  Mont.  59801. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  wanted 
for  lively,  neeressive  50,000  daily  in 
Zone  2.  E'ine  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  for  reporter  with  3  to  5  years 
daily  experience,  or  experienced  small 
daily  or  weekly  desk  man  who  wants 
to  move  up.  "Top  fringees.  Hard-work- 
ini?  young;  staff.  Send  full  resume  with 
clips.  Box  474,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  seekint? 
trrass-roots  experience  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  really  learn  newspaperinir, 
will  find  this  Upstate  New  York  6,50() 
afternoon  daily  the  ideal  spot.  Frinfres, 
future — wonderful  Winter,  Summer 
sports  area.  Write  fully.  Box  442,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Pacific  Coast  daily  has  i>ermanent  staff 
vacancy  for  reporter  with  2  to  6  years 
general  assigrnment  experience  to  cover 
local  business  in  growing;  community 
of  lOOM-plus.  Prefer  strong;  back¬ 
ground  in  economics,  business,  finance, 
real  estate,  merchandising,  etc.  Jour¬ 
nalist  only — no  PR.  Write  full  details 
to  Box  461,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


WELL-EDITED  AND  PRINTED  16M 
afternixin  daily  n(*ed.s  e.xi>erience<I  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Pleasant,  growing 
community.  Contact:  Ne<l  Bradley,  The 
Evening  Republican,  Columbus.  Ind., 


(Aassi/ied  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 


Excellent  opjiortunity  for  an  ex; 
rienced_  manager  to  move  up  to  : 
over  i.5,UUb  combine<l  circulation  ai 
ounday  newspaiier.  Manager  mi 
know  all  aspects  of  handling  depai 
merit  of  1.5  to  20  iiersons.  Chart  Ar 
i>elo\v  the  snow  }>elt.  Attractive  sj 
i**^*^’ e  *^‘**®*'  *’”''ds,  excellent  compa 
jienents.  Write  all  particulars  incli 
mg  salary  reriuirements.  to  Box  5.' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PIWMISING  OPPORTUNITY  for  ac 
vertising  manager  on  medium*siz 
newspaper  or  assistant  on  large 
under  100.000.  Write  Bo 
477,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


J^P-EEIGI^,  _  Working  Ad  Manager 
tor  prize-winning  Arizona  newspaper, 
Must  lie  able  to  sell,  work  with  others, 
bend  references,  samples  of  layouts, 
salary  desired.  Box  499.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  DESK 

Immediate  opening  on  the 
copy  desk  of  The  Fresno 
Bee.  Experience  necessary. 
Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Employe  benefits. 
Permanent  position.  Apply 
in  person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  FRESNO  BEE 
Calavaras  &  Van  Ness 
Fresno,  Calif.  93722 

COPY  EDITOR 
SPORTS  WRITER 
WOMEN’S  WRITER 
Met  ropol  itan  even  i  ng-morning-Sunday 
in  Zone  7  needs  top-flight  newsman 
and  woman  to  add  to  growing  staff. 
Copy  editor  should  be  good  enough  to 
be  considered  for  slot :  sports  writer 
should  have  at  least  2  years  in  field. 
These  are  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  right  i>eople.  Box  465,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


EDITORIAL  STAFF  REPORTER  for 
daily  newspaper  in  Northern  Illinois 
University  town,  growing  community; 
for  general  and  special  assignment .  .  . 
one  not  afraid  of  work.  Good  wages, 
benefits,  vacation  pay,  insurance.  Box 
460,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


()HIO  WEEKLIES  NEED  AD  MAN  i 
who  wants  to  be  his  own  Ixiss,  work  I 
into  General  Manager.  W'e’re  young,  I 
growing  fast.  Start  $125  week  plus 
car,  iHinus.  Box  508.  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher.  ! 


HARD  WORKING  Cmf  EDITOR  to 
head  small  staff.  Some  writing.  Good 
pay.  benefits.  Young  family  man  pre- 
ferr^,  on  7-day  Zone  4  p.m.,  20,000 
circulation ;  also  women's  ^itor  ne^ed 
in  December.  Send  resume  to  Box  448, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

ONENMAN  BUREAU  for  East  Tennes¬ 
see  county-seat.  We  need  an  energetic 
young  reporter  to  cover  every  kind  of 
news  and  features  in  a  lively  historic 
city  of  5,000  and  surrounding  county 
with  little  direction  from  central  of¬ 
fice.  Progressive  30,000  daily — modern 
bureau  oflice.  One  or  two  years’  exiie- 
rience — some  camera  knowledge.  Send 
clips.  Box  456,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'TOP-NOTCH  YOUNG  DESK  MAN 
wanted  to  take  his  place  in  4-man 
desk  of  progressive,  modern,  prize¬ 
winning  Middlewest  daily.  Excellent 
future — many  desirable  extra  benefits 
— congenial  staff  in  moilern,  newly  re¬ 
modeled  building.  Professional  associ¬ 
ates,  attractive  lieginning  salary, 
merit  raises,  limited  only  by  ability 
and  initiative.  Write  details  of  educa¬ 
tion  experience,  training,  references, 
to  Box  464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Experienced  reporter  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  beats;  and  an  experi¬ 
enced  deskman :  on  metropolitan  Mid¬ 
west  evening  daily.  In  addition  to 
usual  fringe  lienefits,  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  with  progressive  staff.  Send 
clips,  resume,  references  and  salary 
expected  to:  Ernest  E.  Williams.  As¬ 
sistant  Editor,  The  News-Sentinel. 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana  46802. 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  EDITOR  needed  by 
near  .30,000  Illinois  daily.  Ideas— en¬ 
thusiasm — news  sense  important.  Will 
direct  n-member  staff  that  covers  all 
phases  home,  family,  social,  civic  life. 
Top-notch  pay.  liberal  benefits;  pro¬ 
fessional  staff;  prize-winning  paper 
in  progressive  community.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  II.WE  A  GOOD  EDUCATION, 
and  sound  training  on  a  smaller  paper, 
this  may  be  the  opportunity  you  have 
been  looking  for  on  The  Utica  Daily 
Press  or  Utica  Observer-Dispatch.  We 
have  openings  for  a  deskman,  two  re- 
jiorters  and  a  bureau  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  at  $133  days,  $137.50  nights  for 
those  whose  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  qualifies  them  ns  journeymen. 
Write:  M.  C.  Taylor,  Executive  Mitor. 


IMMEDIA’TE  OPENING  for  newsman 
to  run  bureau  for  college  town  daily, 
central  New  York.  Box  493,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INDEPENDENT,  AWARD-WINNING 
13,500  daily,  devoted  to  excellence,  has 
two  openings  on  news  staff.  One  is  for 
seasoned,  responsible  reporter  with  in¬ 
telligence,  initiative,  passion  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  flair  for  writing;  second 
is  for  promising  lieginner  who  seeks 
broad  experience  and  sound  training. 
Good  pay  plus  profit-sharing,  pension 
plan,  insurance  and  Blue  Cross.  ($7,- 
000  guaranteed  experienced  man :  $5,- 
000  guaranteed  beginner).  Write  fully 
to:  Editor.  North  Adams  Transcript, 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  01248. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  semi-weekly. 
Strong  on  local  news  and  photos.  In¬ 
terest^  in  community  development. 
Starting  salary  open.  Bright  future. 
Zone  3.  Box  498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  two  prize-winning 
large  weeklies.  Good  opportunity — col¬ 
lege  town — resort  area.  Knowledge  of 
sports  writing  helpful  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Steuben  Ptg.  Co.,  Angola,  Ind., 
46703, 


REDOR’TER  for  Illinois  daily.  Cover 
'  police,  general  features.  Ability  with 
'  camera  helpful.  Want  young  man  with 
experience  or  degree  who  can  grow 
with  the  job.  Send  compiete  resume  to 
:  Box  495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  REPORTEHIS— (1)  experienced.  for 
I  police  court  beat:  (1)  for  county  beat, 
’  with  some  experience,  or  bright  be- 
'  ginner.  Write  full  details.  EVank  W. 
Barndollar,  Evening  Sentinel.  Keene. 
N.H..  03431. 


I  SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Good  makeup, 
I  imagination,  ready  to  fashion  new  ap- 
I  proach  to  athletics-recreation  coverage 
I  for  progressive  diocesan  weekly.  Cath- 
I  olic  Star  Herald.  101  N.  7th  St..  Cam- 
I  den,  N.  J.  08102.  (AC  609)  4-1665. 


Editorial 


REWRITE 

WRITING  REPOR’TBRS 
SPORTS  DE3SK  ASSISTANT 
Opportunities  unlimited  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  a.m.  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  2  to  3  years’  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Submit  resume  to  Box  490, 


SPORTSWRITERS.  REPORTERS 
COPY  EDITORS 

needed  immediately  on  large  ETorida 
daily.  Liberal  lienefits  and  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Should  lie  draft  ex¬ 
empt  or  have  military  service  com¬ 
pleted.  Submit  full  background,  refer¬ 
ences.  samples.  Box  480,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


Top-flight 

REPORTER 

We  are  lookinpr  for  a  top-flijfht  re¬ 
porter  who  can  take  over  City  Hall 
and  police  l)eat  on  this  13,000 
award-winninjr  daily.  It  is  our  #l 
reporting  spot,  with  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  move  up.  (lood  sal¬ 
ary,  frinRes,  excellent  working 
conditions.  Will  consider  man  or 
woman.  Write  full  iletails  or 
phone  collect  to: 

Dick  Watts,  Editor 
PHAROS-TRIBUNE 
Logansport,  Indiana  46947 

WIRE  EDITOR— City  Hall  man  for 
10,000  Illinois  daily.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  initiative,  get-u^ 
and-go,  for  5-<lay  aggressive,  award¬ 
winning  p.m.  Excellent  training  op¬ 
portunity.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Ruth  Shuey.  Managing 
Editor,  Hopewell  News,  Hopewell,  Va. 
23860.  _ 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTERS 

Challenge  unlimite*!  on  hard-hitting 
Midwest  daily.  Box  536.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  PAPER.  Re- 
liorter  able  to  assist  city-courthouse 
lieat  reiiorter  when  needed:  otherwise 
do  rewrite,  heails.  articles,  etc.  Box 
512.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


CITY  I)E:SK  ASSISTANT— Unusual 
opiiortunity  on  Eastern  capital  city 
p.m.  for  experience*!  all-around  re¬ 
porter  who  would  like  to  move  to  a 
city  desk  siiot.  Should  have  degree, 

,  minimum  3  years’  ex|>erience;  prefer¬ 
ably  but  not  necessarily  some  rewrite, 
desk  background.  If  you’re  currently 
I  a  small-city  reiiorter  or  desk  man 
j  ready  to  move  up,  this  is  the  chance 
you’ve  been  waitinjr  for.  Send  full 
resume  and  representative  clippings  to 
Box  .502.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


i  fXVPY  EDITOR  -Outstanding  Southern 
afternoon  paiier  wants  to  find  a  young 
■  man  exiierience*!  in  eiliting  copy.  Will 
consider  reporter  with  some  editing 
'  e.xperience  who  would  like  to  learn  the 
!  ropes  on  a  growing  metro  daily.  Excel¬ 
lent  pay  and  lienefits :  mixlerate  cli¬ 
mate.  Write  fully  to  Box  534,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 


(X)PY  EDITOR  for  a  fast  desk  on  a 
'  fast-growing  daily,  capable  of  writing 
!  heads,  dummies,  etc.  Also  nee<l  good 
i  general  assignment  reporter.  Write: 
Lynn  Thomas,  Post-Press.  Box  251.  El 
Centro,  Calif.,  92244.  _ 


DESK  MAN  WANTED  for  morning 
daily.  Southwesterner  with  some  expe¬ 
rience  preferreil.  Send  background  and 
resume  of  experience  and  education  to: 
Don  Streater,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young 
'  but  exiierienced  man  for  desk 
,  reporting  work  on  7-M  daily.  John 
Stratton.  The  Review-Times.  Fostoria, 
1  Ohio  44830.  (AC  419)  435-6641. 
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HKLP  v;  AM'KI) 
Editorial 


COPY  RKADKR  (man  or  woman)  with 
exi)erienee.  imaf^ination  and  drive,  who 
wants  to  olimh  the  ladder  on  an  ex- 
pandin)?  aftermmn  daily.  Top  employe  ' 
l^enertt  projfram  and  op|K>rtunity  to 
move  into  responsible  ixisition.  Send 
complete  resume  in  confidence  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  ManaK<*r,  Lancaster  New  Era,  ! 

5  W.  Kinjf  St.,  Lancaster.  Pa.  17604. 

EDITOR  Imagination  an<l  ingenuity 
nmle<l.  Upstate  New  York  prixe-win- 
nintr  weekly.  Should  l»e  versatile,  well- 
or(tanize<l.  Write,  telling;  Imck^round, 
salary  reciuiremenU.  Box  521»,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  and 
Friday.**  College  iMck^round- -some  ex¬ 
perience  trade  palters.  One-ffirl  office. 
Fine  opiMtrtunity  to  learn  all  asitects 
publishing  field.  Start  $85.  (AC  212) 
532-0505.  Ask  for  Mr.  Boolhack. 

EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR 

raE  PAID  to  *16.000 

Heavy  volume  traile  maeiizine  exp.  ; 

Charlotte  E.  Henkel  [ 

airency.  260  Madison  Ave.  (40)  NYC 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  in  26-38  a(te 
ranue  and  well-seasoned  in  news  and  | 
editorial  barkRrmind.  for  leadini;  met¬ 
ropolitan  editorial  pace  in  upstate 
New  York.  Policy  is  flexible  but  pro-  ; 
Kressive  Republican.  Happiest  man  in  i 
this  job  will  be  a  moderate  lilieral  with  | 
mature.  non-doctrinaire  indeiiendent  I 
juderoent  who  enjoys  t;ive-and-take  ' 
scrappini?  for  policy  views  with  col- 
leaKues  who  don't  exi>ect  to  let  him 
win  ’em  all.  Send  resume,  areas  of  , 
interest  and  samples  in  complete  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  518,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  Alabama  semi¬ 
weekly  in  the  TVA  Lakes  Region  area. 
Hood  working  con<litions — clean  shop. 
-Send  resume  to  Box  414,  Exlitor  &  i 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Great  chal¬ 
lenge  for  young  (28-40)  in  a  live. 
iHioming  area.  Eixperience  on  desk  and 
wire.  i)lus  ability  to  assign,  train  and 
plan.  New  Offset  plant  with  hospitali¬ 
zation.  vacation,  profit-sharing.  (Mrcu- 
lation  5.000.  We  are  looking  for  a  man 
who  wants  to  work  to  put  out  a  top- 
notch  daily  .  .  .  and  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  This  is  a  grejit  opi«or- 
tunity!  Box  522.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  general  news  work, 
including  sports.  Should  lie  able  to  use 
camera,  or  lie  trainetl.  Will  c-onsider 
recent  college  graduate.  PM  newspa¬ 
per  with  15.000  circulation  in  progres¬ 
sive  industrial  community.  Please  state 
salary  e.xpectations.  Bo.x  504.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  2  or  3  years’  expe¬ 
rience  for  medium-size  Zone  2  after¬ 
noon  daily  with  high  standards,  above- 
average  pay.  37*([  hour  week.  Send  fuH 
resume.  Box  511,  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Exi)€riencetl  on  l)eat  or 
sports:  related  education  or  back¬ 

ground  considered.  Photograiihy  help¬ 
ful.  Immediate  opening.  Write  E-ully. 
Tribune.  EYemont.  Nebr..  68025. 

REPORTER,  preferably  experience<l. 
.sought  by  35.000  afternoon  daily  in 
fast-growing,  attractive  sea  coast  com¬ 
munity.  Must  live  within  reasonable 
interviewing  distance.  Send  complete 
resume,  salary  requirements,  to:  D^ne 
Averj'.  Managing  Elditor.  The  Day. 
New  London.  Conn..  06321. 

REPORTER — Immediate  opening  for 
exiierienced  general  reiiorter  on  lively, 
demanding  Zone  2  p.m.  All  benefits. 
Excellent  optwrtunity.  particularly  for 
talented,  itmbitious  small-city  reporter 
ready  to  move  to  a  pai)er  in  55.000- 
60.000  class.  Send  complete  resume, 
sample  clippings,  to  Box  525.  Ealitor 
&  Publisher. 


HEIJ*  AM  ED 


UKPOHTEU,  with  writinff  ability,  ini¬ 
tiative.  J-(irnd  or  experience«i.  \vante<l  1 
for  prize-winning;  aifternoon  tlaily  in  ' 
mmiern,  pro6|>erouH  pleasant  <*ity  nejir 
Chicasfo  -  50,0<M*  |)opu)ation.  Some  cam¬ 
era  ability  desirable.  Fine  working  ' 
conditions,  professional  staff,  generous  i 
salary-  excellent  prospects  for  future. 

Write  details  exiDerience,  education, 
references  to:  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  ; 

Journal. 

REPORTERS 

for  suburban  beats  of  New  York 
State's  lively,  aggressive  capital  city 

p.m.  Immwliate  openings  and  excel-  ;  COMPOSING  ROOM  IDREMAN- 
lent  opjiortunities  for  capable,  ambi-  Mississippi  daily  newspaper  seeking  , 
tious  reporters  now  on  small  dailies.  composing  room  foreman  who  hsi 
.Should  have  degree,  minimum  2  years  l«ckground  in  TTS.  news  pi.ut'siw 
experience,  car  and  sn-ong  desire  to  and  ability  to  plan  expansions  in  d* 
move  ahead.  .\ll  benefits.  Send  com-  partment.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
plete  resume  and  clippings  to  Kolert  5]o_  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

C.  Fichenberg.  .Managing  Elditor.  The  __  _ _ _  .  . 

Knickerbocker  News.  24  Sheridan  .\ve..  o  j  .■  . 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  12201.  _ _ '  ']**^“*:**“” 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  16.000  daily.  PROD  I  IPTION 

Young  man  with  some  exjwrience  pre-  I  lx  I  Iv-XlN 

ferred.  Must  have  real  interest  in  all  ,  k>(  A  Kl  A  CD 

sports.  Apply  to:  Managing  Eilitor.  IVI /A  I N CK 

N.H.,  progressive,  growing  p.m.  iiewi- 

_  ,  paper  in  Athens.  Ga.  Knowledge  it 

oH/iDT-o  n-oiTTo _ ■>  ~ photocomposltion  and  hot  metal  op- 

sPflR'T.s  WRITE-R  on  .1-man  sjmrts  Orations  desirable.  Initiative  and  lead! 
staff  of  growing  university  city  afte^  qualities  we  seek 

no..n  daily.  Excej  ent  opian  tunit^  ^  Personnel  Mgr.. 

Ann  Arbor  southeastern  Newspapers  CV>rp..  Njwi 
(Mich.)  News. _  ■  ^  Augusta.  Ga.  30903. 

WE'VE  BEEN  RAIDED  ‘ 

Hard-hitting  Midwest  daily  (26-M)  - - - - - 

needs  state  editor  to  head  up  progres-  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

sive.  aggressive  area  ojieration.  (tom-  ;  The  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy.  Mass.,- 
I)lete  autonomy  for  a  hard  worker  who  .  50,000  and  growing — is  on  the  hunt  for 
knows  how  to  handle  a  top-grade  staff  i  an  imaginative,  executive-caliber  pro¬ 
of  7,  as  well  as  33  correspondents.  No  motion  manager.  Small  department! 
sacred  cows.  .Salary  tops  for  an  ex-  ready  to  expand.  Member  NNPA. 
ceptional  man  to  do  an  exceptional  Please  send  resume  to:  R.  D.  .\llen, 
job.  Box  535,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  General  Manager. 

YOUNG.  IMAGINATIVE,  ambitious  NETWSPAPEni  PROMOTION  MAN.  ex- 
desk  man  for  sports  department.  Ex-  iierienced.  to  take  charge  of  circulatioi 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  C.  E.  Pierce.  and  classifieti  department  of  growing 
Managing  Elditor,  Miami  News,  Miami,  weekl.v  newspaper.  Will  sell  display- 
Fla.  33136.  classified  and  direct  circulation  develop- 

- - - - -  ment.  Write  to:  Mr.  S.  D.  Robinson. 

Free  Lance  Barrington  Press.  208  James  St.,  Bar- 

_ _  ^  '  rington.  Ill.,  60010. 


HKIJ*  WANTED 

Operators-Machinists 

WANTED:  1  straight  matter  op«. 
ator;  1  mixer  operator:  1  tape  i-unck- 
er.  Union  or  eligible.  The  Daily  JeffcN 
sonian.  Cambridge.  Ohio  43725. 

EXPANSION  IS  OUR  PROBLESk 
Qualified  operators  or  Doormen  cai 
help  us  solve  it  by  applying  at  onoa 
This  is  a  7-day  morning  paper:  seal,: 
*4.77  days;  *4.92  nights;  38l)4  houn 
week.  Daily  News.  Box  1660.  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska  99601. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  i 
Order  Blank  1 


Address 


^ip  Code 


CloMiflcation. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
Run:  Times  .  7111  Forbidden 


To  Run: 
Mail  to: 


EDITOR  &  PUM.ISHER  •  UO  Third  Av 


•  New  Tarfc.  New  Terii  I0S22 


Free  Lance 

WANT  TO  MAKE  .SOME  REAL 
SPARE-TIME  MONEY? 

Author  &■  Journalist,  -America's  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
"extra”  for  money.  Larston  D.  E'arrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  new8pai)er- 
man.  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  l)ook.  SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  (*4.96  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  *10.  Send  check  and 
t  info  to  FARRAR  PUBLISHING.  1030 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
,  D.C.  20004. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Penna. 
newspapers.  For  application  write; 
P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  FVont  St..  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa..  17110. 

JUSTOWRITER  MAINTENANCE  MAN 
or  typist  with  electrical  aptitude. 
Schooling  provided.  Write:  Warren  Ob¬ 
server,  Box  88,  Warren,  Pa.,  16365. 


WEJEKLY-TRAINEX)  cameraman-strip- 
,  per  for  roll-fed  offset  shop  in  Florida, 
j  Write  experience,  age.  salary  desired. 

'  family  status,  etc.,  to  Box  488,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

'  WORKING  FOREMAN  for  offset-let¬ 
terpress  job  plant  in  Zone  2.  Must 
;  know  layout,  markup,  hot  and  cold 
comp.,  camera,  presses  and  bindery. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Box 
I  524,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Operators-Machinists 

I  EXPERIENCED  LINO.  OPERATOR 
{  for  Ky.  county-seat  weekly.  Goo<l  wages 
-  for  right  man.  Set  straight  matter,  ads 
I  and  job  work.  Call  or  write:  Jack 
!  Perry.  Frankfort.  Ky.  Days:  223-2041  ; 
nights:  227-4307. 


Public  Relations 

ARE  YOU  THE  RIGHT  WRITEK! 
Medium-sized  Northeast  agency  with 
“Who’s  Who”  list  of  clients  has  ex¬ 
ceptional  opening  for  a  versatile  pub¬ 
lication  writer  of  demonstrated  abilitf 
in  handling  sales  and  business-oriental 
subjects.  Will  work  with  a  PR  group 
specializing  in  the  production  of  cli¬ 
ent  publications.  Samples  must  demon¬ 
strate  ability  to  handle  assignment! 
which  meet  demanding  eommunicati(X 
or  marketing  needs.  A  background  is 
the  business  or  art  of  photographr 
would  be  a  decided  asset.  Position  in* 
volves  relocating  in  Upstate  New  York. 
Good  starting  salary  and  excellent 
prospects  for  the  right  man.  PlesM 
send  resumes  only  (no  samples)  to 
Box  496.  ICditor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS 

RELATIONS 


Success  stories  are  being  made 
''tiand-over-flst”  by  this  rapidly 
expanding  plastics  division  of  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  companies. 

Our  advertlslng/sales  promotion 
staff  wants  someone  with  news¬ 
paper  background  and  3  to  5 
years'  experience  in  press  relations 
who  can  tell  our  success  stories  to 
all  med'a. 

H’r  are  located  in  the  beautiful, 
year-round  resort  area  of  the 
Berkshires. 

Interested?  Please  send  details,  in 
confidence,  to: 

Eox  515,  Editor  &  Publisher 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer 


EDITOR  ic  PUBLISHER  for  September  25,  1965 


Situstions  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administratire 

Af^SISTANT  TO  PL*BUSHER— Gowl 
experience  in  answerinK  inquiries, 
writing  result-tfettinK  advertising:  so¬ 
licitation  promotion:  also  accurate  sral- 
ley-l»roof  reader.  Can  serve  as  secre¬ 
tary,  etc.  EMicient,  resourceful  woman 
wants  Chicago)  opening:.  With  present 
firm  over  15  years — now  sold  to  N.Y. 
Available  Oct.  15.  Box  487,  Elditor  & 
Ihiliiisher, 


Editorial 


San  Francisco 
Newspapers 


(XIPYRIGHT  CONTRACT  PACKAGE 
Thorough  experience— practical  and 
administrative,  incluiling:  knowledgie 
prfHliiction.  Box  .">33,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ArtisIsA'artoonists 

MAKE  SPORTS  REALLY  PAY  OFF 
with  top-rated,  energretic  sports  car¬ 
toonist,  who  wants  to  shift  to  lively 
sport.s-minde<l  paper  in  major  leag:ue 
area.  Box  469.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY 

QUALIFIED 

PERSONNEL! 

EDITORIAL  .  .  . 


AKTIST-CARTOONIST.  illustrator,  re¬ 
toucher.  layout,  etc.  Twenty  years  in 
the  field.  Resume  and  top  references 
ui)on  request.  Box  514,  EJditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCTTLATION  MANAGEHl-Personnel 
Director-Assistant.  Ex-Army  Captain, 
24  years’  experience  100,000  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Short  term  consultant 
contracts  considered.  Resume.  Box  406, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 


copy  editors 

deskmen 

writers 

reporters 

rewrite 

artists 

photographers 


CAM — Mature,  experienced,  know-how. 
Agritressive — top  producer!  Box  431, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  CLASSIFIED  MANAGING 
Offerinir : 

"Results  you  can  bank-on  regularly." 
For  resume,  phone,  wire,  write  t^ay 
H.  Scott  Saveli 
Times  &  Evening:  Independent 
St.  Petersburg:.  Fla..  33701 
EK'eningrs,  call:  (AC  813)  347-3946 

Disjdar  .Advertising 

TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  man- 
aKer-sales.  Strong:  on  layout,  copy  and 
promotion.  Now  employed.  Depend¬ 
able,  family,  agce  32.  Ohio,  Box  443, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  COMPETITIVE  Retail  Ad  Mrc 
(36)  seeks  paper  to  build.  Now  in 
NYC  ....  This  is  a  small  ad,  but 
there  is  a  lot  behind  it.  Box  473,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  GB2^ERAL  ADVERTISING 
—55,000  circulation  newspaper  carry¬ 
ing:  nearly  3  million  lines  of  national 
advertising;  linagte — desires  sales  posi¬ 
tion  with  newspaper  offeringr  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  future  advancement.  Collegte 
graduate,  MA  business  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  Agfe  35,  married,  8  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Have  produced  substantial  sales 
Rains  5  of  6  years  in  present  l>osition. 
I^ire  similar  position  with  100,000 
circulation  newspaper,  or  assistant’s 
position  with  larRer  paper.  Box  519, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


SPORTS-NEWS-COLUMNIST 
Assistant  sports  editor,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  and  editorial  pag:e  columnist  seeks 
opportunity  immediately  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Area.  Box  427,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  25,  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  wants  aftemoon-niRht  desk  work 
on  daily  within  lOO-miles  New  York 
City.  Can  interview  late  October.  Mar-  , 
ried,  deRree,  references.  Box  345,  Edi-  I 
tor  &  Publisher, 


MERGER  MAKES  AVAILABLE 
^ard-winning:  Food  Editor.  Home 
Economist;  former  women’s  editor  of 
large  metropolitan  daily.  Box  4S3,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ALSO. 

top  caliber 
advertising 
sales  people 


James  Baysinger 
(Area  Code  415)  776-9170 


or  write: 


San  Francisco  Newspapers 
Employment  Committee 
555  Post  Street 
San  Francisco.  Calif..  94102 


EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
medium  or  smali  daily.  Chart  Areas  1, 
I  2.  Knows  how  to  produce  lively,  high- 
'  quality  paper.  Good  at  training  and  in¬ 
spiring  staff.  Box  486,  EJditor  St  Pub- 
j  lisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  EDITOR 

Thirty-six  years’  experience,  26  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  medium-sized  dailies.  Resigned 
last  job  after  14  years.  Built  paper 
from  24,000  to  60.000  circulation.  Good 
administrator.  Operates  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical.  enthusiastic  news  department. 
Age  56,  health  excellent.  ’Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  485,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


WRITBR-EDI’TOR,  female,  M.A.  in 
Journalism — experienced — will  consider 
magazine,  newspaper,  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  position.  Box  489,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


editor  8C  publisher  for  September  25,  1965 


Editorial  I 

FA'JHION  EDITOR — Eleven  years’  ex- 
|)erience  newspaper  women’s  pages,  [ 
feaiure  writer  women’s  interest  news  ! 
and  fashions — mature,  enthusiastic — 
suffocating  in  present  production  job: 
seeks  challenging  opportunity  to  work 
with  creative  ideas.  Box  429,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  i 


COPYRE.\DER — West  Florida  or  Ala¬ 
bama.  R(xim  328,  Empire  Hotel.  2130 
Fourth  Ave.,  North.  BirminRham, 
Ala.,  35203. 


EXCELLENT  RLM  MAN,  religious 
editor,  f^iristian.  Tops  makeup,  tele¬ 
graph  editor:  expcrienceil  local;  can 
take  pictures.  All.  high  school  valcdic-  ' 
torian,  37.  single,  14  years’  experience.  ' 
East  of  Mississippi.  Minimum:  $115. 
Bo.x  523,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  and  special  rei>orter-pho- 
tographer,  female,  35.  Box  521,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


J-GRAD  seeks  career  on  newspaper  of  1 
.  high  standard.  Wants  general  assign-  I 
I  ment.  Age  33.  Presently  science  writer  j 
in  corporate  PR.  Edited  trade  journal, 
science  bi-weekly.  BA,  physics.  Prefers  I 
Chart  Area  9,  8  or  2.  Box  532,  Editor  ; 
&  Publisher.  , 


j  NEWSMAN  (28)  :  4*4  years’  Imsiness 
press  N.Y.C.,  2  with  financial  daily. 
Capitol  Hill,  court  and  regulatory  ex- 
I  (lerience  in  Washington.  Ready  for 
!  Washington  spot  which  requires  sharp 
I  news  sense,  aggressiveness  and  ability 
!  to  grow.  AB  degree.  Box  531,  Eklitor 
I  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR- 
GER^ERAL  REPORTER-WRITER 
Retired  army  writer  with  civilian  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  50.  Own  hospitalization.  . 
Radio  experience.  Scott  Hanson,  536  W.  I 
Chestnut,  Hinsdale,  III.,  60521.  > 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  seeks 
West  Coast  iiosition.  Top  reconI  (7 
years) :  skille<l.  vigorous.  Box  509,  Edi- 


'  TOP-FI.IOHT  VEWSP.tPER  EXECt'TIVB  | 
I  seeks  iiermanent  post.  Ek(-smnll  daily 
in  Midwest ;  now  on  metro.  Knows  all 
I  desks,  advertising  and  business.  Young. 

I  family  and  references.  Box  501,  Elditor  ' 
I  &  Publisher.  \ 


VICTIM  of  San  FVancisco  Examiner- 
Call  Bulletin  merger  seeks  desk  job  on  ! 
metropolitan  daily  anywhere  U.S.A.  I 
Single,  35,  journeyman.  Experienced  ! 
all  phases  desk  work,  including  slot. 
Box  517.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  .Agencies 


I  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

I  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
'  personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
'  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
I  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Free  Lance 


STRINGER — Young  night  reporter  on 
leading  daily  in  N.  Y.  area  has  day¬ 
light  hours  to  offer  another  paper, 
trade  paper,  or  p.r.  firm.  Box  628, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

’TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR 
I’TU  member,  desires  to  locate  in  N.Y. 
State.  Box  527,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


■  POLICY-LEIVEIL  position  wanted. 
Counselor-adviaer-idea  man.  Mature. 
Managcmenbeninded.  Now  on  Man-  I 
hattan  daily.  Available  Oct..  Nov.,  or  ! 
I  Dee.  Box.  342,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  . 


TV  PUBUCI’TY  &  NEWS  WRITER  i 
with  business  administration  back- 
!  ground,  PR  grad  work — seeks  PR  in 
i  agency,  TV  or  university.  Sports  in- 
!  terest  high.  27.  Box  461,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


NEED  CHALLENGE -Woman,  24. 
four  years’  weekly  experience  as  news 
e<litor.  Journalism  Degree,  (km  han¬ 
dle  camera.  .Seeks  PR  job  with  small 
college.  Prefers  Zone  4  or  5.  Box  526, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS- 
PUBLICITY 

Publicity-  minded 
woman  desires  chal¬ 
lenging  public  rela¬ 
tions  job.  Flair  for 
long-range  planning 
and  getting  things 
done.  Know-how 
acquired  at  two  na- 
tionally-famous  com¬ 
panies.  Degree  in  In¬ 
dustrial  Economics. 
(Business  Manage¬ 
ment)  . 

Let’s  talk  it  over. 

Box  505,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lin*  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANIHD  (Payable  with 
order)  4  timet  @  SOc  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(PayUla  with  order) 

52-Timt  Contract  Rate 
S5c  per  line 

MEASUREMEN’TS  AND  CHARGES: 
EAP  classified  advcrtisini  is  set  in  6-peint 
type.  Advcrtlscmcntt  set  completed  In 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  imti, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  ede. 
will  be  blllad  at  tha  saecHle  rata  (leo 
rata  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  Far  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  lint 
rata,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
aud/or  display  bads,  text  or  siguaturo 
in  Vogua  Uynt  8,  10,  1^  or  14-toint 
maximum,  will  bi  ch^ed  by  agate  rula 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
tht  prevailing  rate  for  thi  numhir  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  uso  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decoratioos 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "clattifi® 
display.”  Tba  rate  for  Classifi®  Di®lay 
is  $2.50  per  agate  lino— $35  par  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY.  S:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviatioos.  B«  holders’  IdaotHies  hold 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mail®  daily. 
Editor  &  Puhlishtr  resents  tha  rifiht  to 
edit  all  c®y. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
Phooo  PLoaa  2>70S0 
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Shop  Talk 

By  RolM*rt  U.  Brown 

Travel  News 

Editors  who  wonder  whether 
readers  are  really  interested  in 
travel  news  and  travel  seetions, 
and  editors  who  question 
whether  they  should  print  more 
or  less  of  it,  should  have  heard 
a  talk  in  New  York  this  week 
l)efore  the  Eastern  ReRional 
meetinR  of  the  National  News- 
|)a])er  Promotion  Association. 

Rear  .Admiral  H.  B.  Miller 
(Ret.),  director  of  Special  .Af¬ 
fairs  for  Pan  .American  World 
.Ainvays  and  formerly  its  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Relations,  i)re- 
sented  some  .statistics  on  travel 
that  left  little  <loubt  people — 
newspaper  reader.s — are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject. 

‘‘Once  u|)on  a  time,  it  was  the 
rich  man  who  traveled  abroad. 
But,  today,  it  is  also  your  sec¬ 
retary,  the  teacher,  the  student, 
the  housewife,  the  baker  and 
candlestick  maker,”  he  noted. 

U.sinp  the  North  .Atlantic 
travel  route  as  an  example, 
-Adm.  Miller  said  that  in  1950 
nine  airlines  carried  .‘111,0(10  pas- 
.sengers  across.  In  1904  seven¬ 
teen  airlines  earned  ;1.7  million 
passengers  on  the  same  route — 
an  increase  of  880' r.  And  the.se 
figures  do  not  include  the  mil¬ 
lions  who  travel  to  Canada  and 
Mexico,  the  Orient  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  So  far,  in 
1905,  tourist  travel  is  up  ‘20'^. 

In  1955  the  airplane  first  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  steamship  in  the 
number  of  passengers  carried 
across  the  North  Atlantic.  But, 
ten  years  later,  in  1904,  air¬ 
planes  carried  80''c  of  the  traffic, 
he  said. 

Interpreting  what  this  means 
to  newspapers,  Adm.  Miller 
.said: 

“It  means  that  these  particu¬ 
lar  readers  are  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  than  the  average  reader 
of  a  few  years  ago,  for  they 
have  been  outside  of  their  com¬ 
munity.  They  have  traveled 
over  this  country,  they  have 
seen  much  of  the  world.  And,  if 
they  haven’t,  they  long  to  go. 
As  we  all  know,  the  wider  hori¬ 
zons  of  these  readers  make 
them  mora  avid  for  better  news¬ 
papers.  It  means  that  while 
they  have  not  lost  sight  of  their 
home  town,  and  ara  still  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  happens  in  their 
back  yanls,  they  are  also  in¬ 
terested  in  what  goes  on  in  the 
world.  And,  above  all,  they  are 
interested  in  travel.” 

Adm.  Miller  reported  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  European  Travel 
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at  Thirty 


Confeience’s  Second  General 
Suiwey  of  .American  Tourists  in 
Europe  for  the  196.‘)-()4  period, 
47' r  of  travelers  were  college  or 
university  graduates;  40^^  were 
in  professional  and  managerial 
occupations;  two-thirds  of  the 
“repeat”  tiavelei-s  visiting  Eu¬ 
rope  by  air  had  family  incomes 
exceeding  $10,000;  80C^  of  the 
increase  in  traffic  to  Europe  has 
come  from  tho.se  with  family 
incomes  over  $10,000,  and  00' r 
from  those  with  incomes  over 
$15,000. 

“Here  is  a  neat  package  of 
figures  which  should  jmint  the 
way  of  the  future  for  tho.se  of 
us.  here  in  travel,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  promotion  better  than 
any  words  of  mine.  .And,  it  is  to 
these  readers  that  the  editors  of 
newspapers  should  l)e  alert. 
They  provide  the  real  influence 
in  our  country.  They  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  future. 

“The  media  which  can  attract 
that  class  of  reader  will  attract 
the  advertiser  who  wants  to 
reach  the  better-off,  better-edu¬ 
cated  person  who  piovides  the 
long-run,  and  also  may  I  .say, 
the  short-run  ))ace-setting  for 
the  whole  country.” 

«  «  « 

.\dvc'rli^ing  in  N€«\*>pap«‘rs 

That  the  major  airlines  be¬ 
lieve  newspapers  have  the  audi¬ 
ence  they  want  to  stimulate 
travel  through  advertising  was 
revealed  by  .Adm.  Miller  in  these 
percentages  of  advertising  bud¬ 
gets  spent  in  newsj)apers  during 
1964: 

Americans  Delta  52.4%; 
Eastem  45.6*/) ;  Pan  .American 
43.5%;  TW.A  40.4%;  United 
44.5%. 

“If  any  proof  were  needed 
that  the  airlines  ajqjieciate  the 
value  of  newspapers  in  reaching 
the  travel  audience,  it  is  in  these 
figures,”  he  said.  “They  show, 
if  anything  does,  that  the  air¬ 
lines  have  confidence  in  the  ])ull- 
ing  power  of  newspapers  at  a 
time  when  other  media  and 
some  advertisers  have  been  eas¬ 
ing  away  from  newspapers  as 
an  advertising  medium.” 

He  cited  these  declines  in  per¬ 
centage  of  ad  budget  going  to 
newspapers  between  1957  and 
1964:  General  Motors  from 
36.2%  to  24.1%;  Ford  from 
30.4%  to  19.2%;  R.  J.  Reynolds 
from  13.9%  to  8.6%;  Colgate 
Palmolive  from  13.5%  to  1.7%; 


Procter  &  Gamble  from  7.2%  to 

.9*:', . 

In  contra.st,  be  said,  the  air¬ 
lines  from  1960  to  1964  in¬ 
creased  their  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  by  28%;  steamship  lines 
increased  their  use  of  news- 
paj)ers  in  the  same  period  by 
19% ;  bus  lines  decreased  their 
newspaper  advertising  by  39'y ; 
and  railroads  decrea.sed  tbeir’s 
by  6' ; . 

“1  tbink  that  the  newspaper  is 
by  far  the  best  medium  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  high-education,  high- 
income  class  so  important  to  the 
airline  industry,”  Adm.  Miller 
said.  “The  airline  industiy  has 
underlined  this  point  by  paying 
so  much  attention  to  the  news- 
liai)ers  in  its  advertising  appro¬ 
priation.  The  airlines  do  this 
because  it  is  in  their  liest  inter¬ 
ests.  They  know  where  the  kind 
of  j)erson  they  want  to  roach 
can  be  found.  .And  while  1  can¬ 
not  speak  for  the  future  for  an 
industry  as  competitive  as  air¬ 
lines,  1  think  it  is  safe  to  .say 
that  as  long  as  newspapers  can 
provide  the  kind  of  reader  the 
airlines  want  to  get  their  story, 
•so  long  will  such  a  high  j)er- 
centage  of  the  advertising  bud¬ 
get  go  to  news})apers.” 


Strike  Papers 

(Covtiniicd  from  paf/e  53) 


Some  of  the  Manhattan-based 
weeklies  were  preparing  to  meet 
the  strike  with  expanded  circu¬ 
lation  over  a  wider  area. 

Two  of  them  on  the  Upper 
East  Side  were  Manhattan  East, 
which  increased  its  press  ran 
to  21,000,  and  Park  East,  which 
increased  its  press  run  to  50,000. 
The  latter,  a  Thursday  weekly, 
was  on  the  street  late  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

The  Village  Voice  upped  its 
press  run  to  100,000  and  its  size 
from  32  to  40  pages.  Some  of  its 
regular  display  advertisers  ex¬ 
panded  their  schedules  and 
classified  jumped  from  four  to 
seven  jiages. 

Town  and  Village  on  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  East  Side,  announced  it 
would  publish  an  interim  daily 
called  a.m.,  commencing  Thurs¬ 
day  and  using  personnel  of  the 
shutdown  newspapers.  The 
weekly  published  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Daily  with  such  personnel 
during  the  last  strike. 

One  newsdealer,  with  many  of 
the  above  newspapers  laid  out 
in  front  of  him  on  Wednesday 
morning,  gave  some  unsolici- 
tated  testimony  to  people  who 
went  by.  Tapping  the  Inquirers 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journals  as 
if  he  were  pushing  bananas,  he 
said:  “These  are  the  ones  that 
are  selling.” 


N.  Y.  Stalemate 

{Continued  from  paye  '•) 


act  of  sal)otage”  against  the  ^ 
Times  and  suggested  that  some 
statutory  limit  be  placed  on  the 
right  to  strike  w’hen  it  is  n.sed 
as  “a  hea\’y  bludgeon  to  smash 
against  the  public  any  time  a 
union  official  feels  like  it.” 

Thomas  J.  .Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Guild,  re¬ 
torted  that  the  I'ditorial  con¬ 
tained  wrong  assumptions.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  arrive  at  a  contract,  he 
pointed  out,  began  last  January 
and  negotiations  continued  for 
five  and  a  half  months  l)eyon(l  ^ 
the  expiration  date  of  the  old  * 
contract. 

“Is  that  reckless  action  of  a 
‘strike-happy’  group  of  em¬ 
ployes?”  he  asked,  “Or  can  it  be 
that,  perhaps,  the  publisher  in 
this  case  was  “strike-hajipy”  to 
the  extent  that  he  refus»“d  to 
budge  and,  in  effect,  dared  the 
union  to  strike?” 

At  the  Guild  offices,  the  ‘2200 
men  and  women  on  .strike  from 
the  Times  were  reporting  for 
picketing  and  other  (luties. 

Tom  Doherty,  of  the  circulation 
department,  vicechairman  of 
the  Times  unit,  said  benefits 
l)aid  out  Wednesday  ranged 
from  $40  to  $89  a  week,  based 
on  salary  and  number  of  de¬ 
pendents. 

More  than  4,500  idled  by  the  ,  , 
strike  and  closing  of  the  other 
papers  are  receiving  benefits. 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
is  providing  the  bulk  of  the 
money  from  its  defense  fund. 

After  the  last  strike,  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City  joined  with  other  in¬ 
dustrial  groups  in  an  effort  to 
have  unemployment  payments 
withheld  from  strikers,  but 
nothing  came  of  it  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Mr.  Doherty  .said  about  300 
are  on  picket  duty  for  four 
hour  stretches  each.  They  cover 
the  43rd  and  44th  Street  en¬ 
trances  to  the  main  Times 
Building,  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  office  and  the  West  Side 
plant. 

Members  of  the  Railroad  '  ■ 
Bix)therhood  of  Engineers  re¬ 
fused  to  move  some  freight  cars 
at  the  West  Side  plant.  Super¬ 
visory  personnel  finally  got 
them  rolling. 

R.  R.  Buckingham,  manager 
of  the  Times  News  Service,  said 
he  and  two  assistants  were 
continuing  to  file  the  report.  In 
Cleveland,  Guild  members  on 
the  Plain  Dealer  voted  against 
handling  the  Times  wire  copy 
and  the  publisher  filed  an  un-  *  tai 
fair  lalx)r  practice  charge 
against  the  union,  claiming  a 
secondary  boycott. 
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STAR  PARTS 

right  down  the  line  in  yonr  composing  room 


Friction  rail  in  the  Linotype  back  law  is 
another  Star  first.  Developed  for  quadders. 
the  simplified  rail  improves  casting  for  all 
types  of  composition.  Quickly  repaired  or 
replaced. 


The  small  Star  back  screw  latch  provides  an 
essential  distributor  adjustment  where  none 
was  previously  available.  Assures  smooth  matrix 
pickup  from  box  to  bar. 


Vise  Locking  Screws  were  improved  by  Star 
to  allow  adjustment  of  the  "bite"  in  the  stud. 
Hardened,  replaceable  tips  reduce  cost  when 
breakage  or  wear  occurs. 


The  Star  adjustable  clutch  shaft  eliminates 
"hit-or-miss"  distributor  adjustment.  A  quick 
turn  of  the  knurled  collar  sets  the  clutch  to 
precise  tension,  then  locks  in  place. 


The  No-Set  delivery  slide  handles  all  line 
lengths  without  constant  resetting.  The  self- 
adjusting  long  finger  block  automatically  com¬ 
pensates  for  wear.  Just  loosen  two  screws  and 
retighten  for  instant  adjustment. 


A  smail  Micro-Switch  is  the  heart  of  Star's 
Microstat.  Slight  variations  in  pot  temperature 
actuate  the  switch  for  accurate  heat  control. 
The  Microstat  replaces  cumbersome  clapper 
switches  and  complicated  controls. 


J?or  over  40  years,  improved  parts  by  Star  have  made  linecasting  maintenance  easier.  Today 
over  2700  different  parts  are  in  stock,  and  machinists  have  learned  they  can  depend  on  Star 
for  same-day  shipment. 

Familiarity  with  composing  room  problems  helped  Star  Parts  design  and  produce  practical  elec¬ 
tronic  tape  controls.  The  AutoSetter  with  its  flexible,  time-saving  features  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment  in  many  of  the  most  modern  plants  in  the  world. 

Star  has  the  know-how  when  it  comes  to  composing  rooms.  Write  today  for  full  information  on 
Star  improved  parts  and  electronic  tape  equipment. 


STAR  PARTS  Co 
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SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  DIVISION  OF  POWERS  S 

CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTREAL 


Scripps-Howard  is  pleased  to  present 
the  thirteenth  annual  competition 


The  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 


for  newspaper  writing  during  1965  most  nearly 
exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle 


Competition  for  $1000  cash  award  and  medallion  plaque.  1965 
entry  deadline  . . .  November  15.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or 
woman  may  be  nominated  for  an  Award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader.  Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  Award, 
including  clippings  or  tear  sheets  of  candidate’s  work  pub¬ 
lished  during  1965  and  a  biographical  sketch,  should  be  sent  to : 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Photo  by  Milton  J.  Pike 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way 


